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OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


By ARTHUR WAUGH. 


I 


HIS autumn sees the two hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of Oliver Goldsmith, of whom it 
may safely be maintained that the passage of time has 
rather increased than 
diminished his repu- 
tation and his 
popularity. He has 
triumphed over the 
years by sheer virtue 
of his sincerity and 
human nature—the 
two outstanding and 
antiseptic qualities of | 
literary fame; and 
yet, as it happened, 
the very qualities 
that were least 
esteemed among his 
contemporaries. In 
the distinguished com- 
pany of the Turk’s 
Head Club, the world 
of Goldsmith’s prose 
and verse was 
accounted trivial and 
vulgar; his senti- 
ments lacked the 
polish of the boudoir 
and the swagger of 
the Mall. But it is 
just their simplicity 
and sincerity which 
have given them 
currency from one 
changing generation 
to another ; for while 
the manners of 
society affect a 
medley of different 
fashions, the heart of humanity remains very much 
the same throughout the ages. What is written from 
the heart will always speak to the heart; and no 
man ever wrote straighter from his heart than the 
author of ‘‘ The Deserted Village” and “‘ The Vicar of 
Wakefield.” His taste was natural, his grace unfail- 
ing, and his simplicity a thing of perennial and universal 
appeal. ‘‘ Tome,” he wrote, in a spontaneous confession 


of faith— 


(Earl Sackville’s possession.) 


“To me more dear, congenial to my heart, 
One native charm, than all the gloss of Art’’; 
and it is by his native charm that he survives, as fresh 
and companionable to-day as to his Augustan audience 
two hundred years ago. u 

Oliver Goldsmith 
had good reason to 
write from the heart, 
for his heart was 
sorely tried and 
tested on the rough 
thoroughfares of life. 
He was acquainted 
with poverty from his 
cradle; and though 
he knew brief periods 
of prosperity, it was 
the strain and anxiety 
of his debts that 
broke his spirit before 
he had completed his 
forty-sixth year. His 
career was one of 
perpetual drudgery, 
wasted in work which 
he knew to be un- 
worthy of him, 
although he was 
bound to do it to keep 
the wolf from the 
door. No wonder that 
he set up between 
himself and his friends 
a barrier of shy re- 
serve, broken only by 
spasmodic outbursts 
of boasting, which 
were his only defence 
against self-conscious- 
ness. The wonderful 
thing about him is that he preserved his genial heart 
untrammelled to the last, and never turned his face 
away from a friend in need, even if the purse which 
he flourished in charity was empty to his own 
necessities. 

He was a stepson of fortune from his birth, which 
took place at Pallasmore, County Longford, on 
November roth, 1728, when he arrived as the fifth 
child of a family (afterwards to be increased to eight) 


Oliver Goldsmith. 
From a painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
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From an old wood engraving. 


of a country parson, who was actually “ passing rich 
on forty pounds a year ’’—that being the exact amount 
of the rector’s stipend. However, when Oliver was 
two years old his father was promoted to the living 
of Kilkenny West, which was worth more than four 
times as much as Pallasmore, and the family moved 
to Lissoy, the original “Sweet Auburn” of “ The 
Deserted Village.’’ Still, with a nursery of eight, the 
rector had no money to spare, and Oliver’s education 
began at the village school, where he caught small- 
pox which pitted him for life, and was continued at 
Elphin and Edgesworthtown, without much comfort 
either to himself or to his tutors. Goldsmith was 
always ugly; and his schoolfellows seem to have 
considered him a fool; but he was good at games, and 
in the holidays he had already begun to write verses. 

In June, 1744, he was elected to a sizarship at Trinity 
College, Dublin, where he was little happier than at 
school, his tutor, Dr. Wilder, being very impatient with so 
unattractive a pupil. Their relationship culminated 
in a violent affray. Goldsmith, having won a college 
prize, invited his friends to celebrate his success, the 
company including some high-spirited wenches. Wilder 
interrupted the festivities; an altercation ensued ; 
and the tutor knocked Oliver down. Next day the boy 
ran away, with the intention of escaping to America ; 
however he did not get very far, and returned, cap in 
hand, to be forgiven, and to take a not too good degree 
in February, 1749. 


Oliver Goldsmith’s Tomb in the Temple. 


The Mitre Tavern. 


III 


a Goldsmith was now faced with the everlasting 
aa problem of a career; and his first idea was to 
take Holy orders. Unfortunately he presented 
himself to the Bishop of Elphin insufficiently 
equipped with theology, and attired in a 
startling pair of scarlet breeches. Dress and 
address were too much for the Father in God, 
and Goldsmith was incontinently rejected. He 
then became a private tutor, but quarrelled 
. with his pupil on points of discipline, and 
= once again set forth for America, with £30 
* in his pocket, only to stop short at Cork 
Harbour. The next scheme was to make a 
doctor of him, and he was sent to Edinburgh 


Temple Bar. 
As it was in Goldsmith's time. 
in 1753, put in two years of desultory work, and then, 
after drawing {20 from his uncle, Dean Goldsmith of 
Cloyne, started for Leyden. 
What he did there is not 
clear; but he certainly did 
not qualify for a medical 
degree, and some fourteen 
months later, having lost the 
last of his money in gambling, 
he began a pilgrimage home- 
ward on foot, with his flute 
and his native eloquence to 
earn his lodging. Boswell, 
referring to certain of his 
dialectical performances in 
Italy, suggested that he “ dis- 
puted his passage through 
Europe’”’; but it would per- 
haps be more honest to confess 
that he begged it. The 
journey took him a year; 
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and he landed at Dover on 
February Ist, 1756, whence he 
made his way to London, doing 
a spell of play-acting on the 
road, and coming near to starva- 
tion, as apothecary’s assistant, 
proof-corrector and schoolmaster, 
before he found a job in Fleet 
Street ; and literature, however 
precarious its patronage, had at 
last claimed its own. 

It was in 1757 that Ralph 
Griffiths entrusted Goldsmith with 
some reviewing, and approved 
his work so well that he took 
him on the staff of the Monthly 
Review on a salary. He worked 
daily from nine till two, and 
sometimes into the afternoon as 
well; and among the pieces of 
hack-work which he then turned 
out was probably a translation of 
the “‘ Memoirs of a Protestant ”’ 
which, though it bore the name of , 
James Willington on the title page, was declared by 
Prior to be Goldsmith’s work. At any rate his relation- 
ship with Griffiths lasted for six months; then he 
quarrelled with his employer, and was again upon the 
pavement. He went back for a while to schoolmaster- 
ing, and tried for a post as hospital mate in the navy, 
but was “found not qualified.”” Things were looking 


Boswell Johnson Reynolds Garrick 


Oliver Goldsmith. 


From a silhouette attributed to Ozias Humphrey, R.A., 
in the National Portrait Gallery. 


Burke General Paoli Charles Burney 


very black all round, when in 
1759 a publisher was found for 
his first book, ‘‘ An Enquiry into 
the Present State of Polite Learn- 
ing in Europe,” an _ ingenious 
and well-informed essay which 
attracted the attention of the 
pundits, and led to its author 
being offered the editorship of a 
weekly magazine called the Bee. 
Only eight numbers appeared, but 
Goldsmith’s work in it pleased 
the authorities, and henceforth, 
whatever his temporary vicissi- 
tudes, he was never without the 
means of earning a livelihood. 


IV 


Smollett was the first of the big 
men to recognise his quality. He 
took him on the staff of the 
British Magazine, and John 
Newbery, the publisher, followed 
suit by securing his assistance 
for the Public Ledger. There Goldsmith began his 
first real success—the series of articles popularly 
known as the “Chinese Letters,’ but subsequently 
issued in book form as “ The Citizen of the World.” 
They were supposed to describe the impressions 
of a Chinaman living in London, as recounted to his 
friends at home, and they took the public fancy so 


T. Warton Goldsmith 


Goldsmith and Dr. Johnson dining at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s. 
From a painting by James E. Doyle. 
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From a drawing by Hugh Thomson. 


Reproduced from “ The Vicar of Wakefield,” by kind permission of 
Messrs. Macmillan. 


well that Newbery engaged Goldsmith on a permanent 
salary of £4 a week, and paid him in addition the not 
very munificent sum of £5 for the book rights in “ The 
Citizen.” 

Goldsmith was now fairly well started in the world 
of Fleet Street, and moved to comfortable quarters in 
Canonbury. He also became a member of the Turk’s 
Head Club, in Gerrard Street, Soho, and was established 
as a friend of Johnson, Burke and Reynolds. There 
he wrote his Life of Beau Nash and “ The Traveller,” 
which Johnson declared to be ‘‘ the best poem written 
since the death of Pope,” and also began “‘ The Vicar 
of Wakefield,” concerning the issue of which there 
exists an apparently insoluble puzzle. Johnson declared 
to Boswell that he himself sold the novel to Newbery 
for {60, to relieve Goldsmith’s pecuniary difficulties, 
hut there seems no doubt that a Salisbury printer named 
Collins advanced {21 for a third share of the profits ; 
and it is at least certain that when “ The Vicar” 
appeared, after lying in some publisher’s desk or 
another’s for over a year, the Newbery whose imprint 
it bore was Francis, and not the John Newbury with 
whom Goldsmith had hitherto been associated. The 
author boasted that he made {£400 out of the story, 
but it was a notorious foible of his to claim successes 
which existed only in his imagination. 

At any rate it did not save him from hack-work, 
for he was driving a pen for the booksellers for years 
without respite, and his earnings were never equal to 
his expenses. When Coleman produced “ The Good- 
natured Man” at Covent Garden in January, 1768, it 
was a success of esteem rather than of emoluments ; and 
though ‘‘ The Deserted Village’’ (1770) ran through 
five editions in five months, the author had compounded 
for his own rights for a final payment of 5s. a line. 
Distracted by the din of Town, he then removed to a 


farm “near to the six-milestone on the Edgeware 
Road,” and in that rural retreat wrote “ She Stoops 
to Conquer,” the success of which gave to the last 
year of his life a glow of triumph, in which he was 
unfortunate enough to lose his head. The play was 
produced in 1773, and received with enthusiasm. It 
brought the author {400 for the stage rights, and 
another {100 for the book. Immediately Goldsmith 
saw himself as a rich man, moved to a fine set of rooms 
in Brick Court, and furnished them with extravagant 
luxury. Within a few months he was £2,000 in debt. 
(“Was ever poet,’’ said Johnson characteristically, 
“so trusted before ?’’! In the middle of March, 1774, 
he fell ill, dosed himself with patent medicines, worried 
and tossed upon his sick-bed, and died on April 3rd. 
Overwork and worry had been the death of him. 

“Let not his frailties be remembered,” wrote John- 
son; “he was a very great man.” Well, not a very 
great man perhaps, but a very human one, whose 
weaknesses are more appealing than many a great 
man’s strength. In spite of his recurrent fits of depres- 
sion he was a good companion, and his kindly nature 
was written large upon his plain but pleasant counten- 
ance. He was not a good talker, for his phrases were 
abrupt and broken, and his ideas seemed often con- 
fused. In his own words, he “ bowed and stammered.”’ 
But when his fancy flashed into an epigram he yielded 
to none in brilliancy. 

Always plain and often shabby, he nevertheless, as 
Garrick said, ‘‘ always looked like a gentleman ”’ ; and 
the secret was that he was a gentleman at heart. If 


one blow 
From a drawing by C. E. Brock. 


Reproduced from “ The Vicar of Wakefield,” by kind permission of 
Messrs. Nisbet. 
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he was quick to lose his temper, he was not slower to 
recover it. If his eager nature was tormented by 
jealousy, his native generosity, both of sentiment and 
action, continually beat his envy down. He had 
endured many privations and not a few humilities ; 
and they left him self-conscious, shy, and very sensitive 
to rebuff.. But he had a great heart, and his heart 
has preserved his work. 

His material was often commonplace, but his genial 
and wistful personality lent beauty and human appeal 


to everything he wrote. That he touched nothing 
without adorning it is so far true, in that he gave to 
the simplest themes the stamp of universal human 
nature. With Tony Lumpkin in the tavern, with 
Moses at the fair, with the village maiden in the bower, 
and with Olivia in her father’s arms, we step into the 
company of men and women as real to-day as ever they 
were, and as surely destined to be real hereafter to what- 
ever world still cares for literature, when yet another 
two hundred years have gone to dust and dreams. 


“THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD” AND ITS ILLUSTRATORS. 
By H. T. 


T seems strange that ‘‘ The Vicar of Wakefield,” a 

book that has probably been more illustrated than 
any other English 
classic, did not receive 
the attention of a 
single artist during its 
author’s lifetime. In 
fact Goldsmith had 
been in his grave some 
six years before any 
pencil was stirred to 
record the family life 
and adventures of the 
Primrose family. The 
explanation seems to 
lie in the fact that the 
art of book-illustration 
was in a very un- 
Oliver Goldsmith. healthy condition 


After Banbury. during the closing 
years of Goldsmith’s 


life. Copper en- 
graving seemed to 
flourish abroad 
rather than in 
England; the 
possibilities of the 
steel plate had not | 
yet been exploited, 
while Thomas 
Bewick — the man 
destined to raise the i 
standard of the 
| 


FRONTISPIECE. 


despised woodcut— 
was but a boy of 
thirteen. We must 


always regret, how- ' 

ever, that circum- = 

stance conspired to = uh 
rob us of a pictured © 2 


“Vicar’’ contem- 
porary with, and 
approved of by, 
Goldsmith himself. 

In 1780 Mr. 
Wenman (of 
London) put on the 
market an ambitious ie 
“Entertaining 
Museum and Com- 
plete Circulating 


Library ’’—a series intended to include (if we are 
to believe the worthy man’s prospectus) almost every- 
thing worth reading. At any rate it is sufficient for 
our purpose that it certainly did include, in volumes 
24 and 25, our friend the “ Vicar.” The fact that really 
interests us however is that these tiny duodecimo books 
really represent the first English illustrated “ Vicar of 
Wakefield.”” Each of the volumes boasts copperplate 
frontispieces and each, we regret to state, is about 
equally devoid of merit. A rather harmless looking 
Dr. Primrose offers his staff and book as farewell gifts 
.to George in Volume 1, whilst an equally spiritless cleric 
seems unequal to deal with the situation of Olivia and 
the landlady in Volume 2. The illustration here repro- 
duced gives a fair idea of the merit of these pictures. 
The same year Harrison included the “ Vicar ” in his 
Novelist’s Magazine. There are two illustrations, but 
the artists cannot be said to have made the most 
of their opportunities. Dodd (who was also the artist 
of the Wenman edition) has drawn the “ pocket-book ” 


WAKEFIELD; 


A ~ 
A 
IN TWO VOLUMES. 


BY DR. GOLDSMITH, 


( Sperate miferi, cavete Silica. | 
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Princed for JOSEPH WENMAN, 
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This is the first Eng].sh edition of “ The Vicar” ht be illustrated. Apart from priority it has little to recommend it 
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The vignette hon the 53 1793 edition of “The Vicar of Wakefield.” 


episode, but has only succeeded in showing a very stiff 
and conventional interior scene. Walker, the artist of 
the second illustration (and who incidentally engraved 
them both), has chosen the rescue of Sophia. The 
steeds he has attached to the coach however would 
to-day be condemned immediately by the mildest of 
R.S.P.C.A. inspectors. Not only are their bodies 
dropsical, but an unfortunate atrophy has attacked 
their heads and legs. No wonder Sophia is in a hurry 
to leave an equipage drawn by such unusual quadrupeds ! 


| 


VICAR OF W. AKEF IELD. 
"forming part of 


~ SS¥LEcT No NOVELS. 
(en. 


Adventure, Tales by most ksteemd . 


— 


LonDon. 


Although the vignette in the 1820 edition is enue the same as on the 
1793 title page (reproduced above) a close ee Fy = show that changes of 
costume have been eff 


It is a real relief to turn to the edition of 1792 and 
scan the Stothard illustrations. Some six pictures were 
contributed to this edition by Stothard, and all of them 
are pleasing. Whilst not in full agreement with Mr. 
Coxhead’s statement that “ these pictures rank amongst 


the best that Stothard ever designed,” we must admit 


that they are a vast improvement on the two previous 
“ Vicars.”’ Their defects are those of excessive sentiment 
(a common Stothard failing) and their virtues consist 
of excellent grouping and arrangement. The edition 
undoubtedly represents the best put forward during the 
eighteenth century. Illustrations from the same artist 
also appear in editions of 1808 and 1813. 

Cooke of course included the “‘ Vicar ”’ in his “ Select 
Novels.” It first appeared in 1793, with copperplates by 
Corbould and Anker Smith and was reprinted (by Dean 
and Munday) in 1820. The vignette on the title page 
(representing the “ hayfield ”’ scene), whilst not being a 
great achievement, is yet a pleasant study. The 1820 
edition always 
interests us by 
the singular 
adaptability 
shown by the 
artist and en- 
graver. Real- 
ising that 
fashions had 
radically 
changed since 
the edition of 


1793, the plates ‘The Whitting hom edition of ats 5 is the cleverest of 
t 
(especially t h e all editions illustrat y woodcuts. 


ss In spite of the tiny size of the pictures they are 
vignette) have 4 admirably engraved. The artist is still unknown. 
whilst retaining 


their essential features, been subtly altered to keep 
abreast of contemporary wear. Close observation will 
show that Mr. Burchell has almost been reclothed. 
The illustrations reproduced show the 1793 title page 
and vignette, and the vignette frou. the 1820 title page. 

Bewick issued the first volume of his “ Birds’ in 
1797, and in the following year we find him contributing 
some four designs to a “ Vicar.” The pictures are 
simply conceived and not unpleasing, whilst the en- 
graving is above reproach. Nevertheless they are of 
no great value artistically. It must be admitted that 
Bewick, a genius within the limits of his ‘‘ Birds” and 
‘“‘Quadrupeds ” was rarely satisfactory outside these 
works. He was certainly not a book illustrator in the 
ordinary sense. 

Waterloo year saw the issue of the delightful “ Whit- 
tingham ” edition. This book also relied on the wood 
block as the reproductive medium and the reliance was 
not misplaced, for the tiny cuts that head each of the 
thirty-seven chapters are singularly attractive. John 
Thompson was the engraver, but an unusually modest 
artist has left us no indication of his identity. Austin 
Dobson suggests that the work was that of Samuel 
Williams, but we cannot find any solid basis for the 
suggestion. In our opinion there is no resemblance 
between these designs and the normal work of Williams. 
Our investigations have also shown that Williams was 
usually very careful to sign his work. Furthermore, 
why should Williams, who, in addition to being an 
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artist, was an engraver of great technical ability (witness 
his work for the ‘‘ Seasons’ of 1841), depute the en- 
graving to another? We see 
no reason to disturb the general 
opinion that Thurston was the 
artist. The opinion is 
strengthened each time we look 
at this artist’s work in ‘‘ Puckle’s 
Club” of 1817. ‘‘ Whitting- 
was reprinted several 
times. The picture shown here 
is the classic incident of Moses 
journeying to the fair. The 
artist has dealt very faithfully 
with the “colt ”’—even to the 
truncated tail ! 

It was hardly to be expected 
that such a book as the 
““ Vicar ’’ would escape the early 
nineteenth century rage for 
coloured aquatint. In 1817 
Rowlandson executed twenty- 
four designs in this medium. 
Austin Dobson condemns them 
whole-heartedly, while Mr. Hind 
finds them admirable. Although the Vicar and his 
family appear in coarser grain than we have hitherto 
seen them, we are not sure that this edition does not 
represent the manners of the century more faithfully 
than the majority of 
illustrated editions. 
Sentimentality has 
been the curse of too 
many Vicar’’ artists. 
We consider Rowland- 
son’s work on the 
“Vicar quite equal 
to the “Syntax” 
series. It was re- 
printed in 1823, and 
a modern edition 
(though not in 
aquatint) was called 
for a year or so ago. 
Book collectors will be 
well aware. that, from 
a monetary point of 
view, this “‘ Vicar’’ is ' 
the most valuable of 
all illustrated editions. 

We get back to 
copperplate again in 
‘“Sharpe’s ” edition of 
1818 (all the plates 
are curiously enough 
dated 1819), and the artist (Westall) has made a pleasing 
series of designs. They were engraved by various 
hands. The best of the vignettes is the “ honeysuckle 
arbour ” scene (which we reproduce), but the book is 
generally attractive. This edition was in 1829 re- 
produced on steel, and is an early example of repro- 
duction by this process. The earliest steel-engraved 
“ Vicar’’ we have been able to trace is one illustrated 
by Corbould and published by Messrs. Rivington in 1823. 


” 


illustrated edition. 


“ As we were thus ey we saw a stag bound 
nimbly by, within a 
we were sitting.” 


The delightful illustration above shows the immense advance in 


fecling and execution since the copperplates of the first 
Drawn by Richard Westall. 


“She must have certainly perished had not my companion, perceiving 
her danger, instantly plunged in to her relief.” 


The Mulready Edition, 1843, is from a critical point of view largely over estimated. Weak 

drawing is often evident and such carelessness that in the above illustration Mulready shows 

the Vicar's family crossing the stream in a wheeled conveyance though Goldsmith expressly 
states that “ my family were on horseback.” 


In 1832 Roscoe issued a “ Vicar” with illustrations by 
Cruikshank. 


The designs are so much below the 

standard of the Cruikshank of 

| “Oliver Twist” that we are 

relieved there are only two of 
them. 

Dorrington illustrated'a 
“Vicar”? in a most wooden 
manner in 1841. Curiously 

enough Lowndes in his 
“Manual,” whilst failing to 
record many of the really in- 
teresting editions, mentions this 


one. 
The “Mulready” edition, 
published by Van Voorst in 


1843, has always been the 
favourite amongst collectors. 
Published in small quarto 
(invariably described -as 
octavo), the page gave the 
artist ample scope. Critical 
examination however compels us 
to state that Mulready isa much 
overrated artist. Weak drawing 
is frequent and at times a complete disregard for the 
text (the illustration shown here is a case in point). 
Thompson (who engraved the “ Whittingham ” edition 
twenty-eight years earlier) was the engraver and did 
his work perfectly. 
The edition was re- 
printed in 1855, and 
there has beenja 
modern issue, with 
“process” illus- 
trations, in recent 
years. 

Another quarto was 
the Sangster’ edi- 
tion of 1875. The 
illustrations are tiny 
engravings, and by 
reason of the generous 
page are usually found 
in very fine condition. 
But Sangster must 
have had a stout con- 
science, for careful 
examination discloses 
that the whole of the 
designs been 
copied—entirely with- 
out acknowledgment 
of any sort—from 
the work of T. M. 
Wright (designs which had not then been published), 
an artist of the Stothard school. The engraving is so 
truly excellent however that we are almost inclined to 
forgive Sangster his “‘ borrowing ”’ propensities. 

Randolph Caldecott did a frontispiece for the Kegan, 
Paul “ Vicar’ of 1883. Quality makes up for quantity 
in this case, and the picture—which is the familiar 
arbour scene—is quite delightful. The two boys, Dick 
and Bill, are the epitome of happy, tumbling boyhood. 
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In 1890 Hugh Thomson illustrated a “‘ Vicar.”” This 
work marks a high standard in illustration. Thomson 
was a specialist in eighteenth century costume, and he 
had, furthermore, spent a good two years in the pre- 
paration of the designs. Judging by the results, the 
time was well spent. This edition is already beginning 
to be highly valued. A second edition was published 
in 1891, and differs from the first by the fact that another 
illustration has been substituted for the one appearing 
on page 95 of the 1890 issue. We are not in a position 
to explain the suppression of the original picture, which 
was a particularly innocent one. The curious will notice 
that portraits of both Thomson and Austin Dobson have 
been incorporated in a sort of literary coat-of-arms. 

Space forbids the mention of many other illustrated 


editions, so we must pass over those of Thomas, Absolon, 
Gilbert, Pinwell, Poirson (the reprint of the Paris 
edition), and even forgo our appreciation of the charming 
edition by Brock. It is singular to note that most of 
the editions published since 1900 have, in contradiction 
to the monochromatic work of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, been issued in colours, Par- 
ticular note should be taken of the editions illustrated 
by Wright (the artist Sangster made such good use of), 


_ Bedford, Sullivan and Margaret Jameson. 


In taking leave of Dr. Primrose the question in- 
voluntarily arises: who has pictured the domestic life 
of this very lovable and essentially English family with 
the greatest ability and understanding? Frankly we 
prefer to leave the question unanswered. 


THE MAN 


By GEORGE 


HIS is a very ingenuous book.* Indeed some of it, 
signed by anyone with a reputation for humour, 
might easily be taken as a parody of the intensely 
personal 
manner in 

biography : 


“The mere 
sound of his 
voice gladdened 
one as, on 
arrival at his 
house, one 
heard the hearty 
call of welcome 
from his study, 
“Well, my dear 
fellow, and how 
are you?’ And 
often the door 
would be flung 
open and 
Conrad would 
appear smiling 
in the doorway. 
And often, in- 
deed, as I have 
mentioned be- 
fore, he was 
already in the 
hall as one 


| entered it. 
“Come in here 


Joseph Conrad. * Soon as you 


From “The Last Twelve Years of Joseph Conrad” have taken oft 
(Sampson Low). vour coat. 


Once in his 
study, all was kindliness and amity. ‘ Let melook at you. 
I know what you want—a drink ! ’—and he would press 
the button three times, which was the prearranged 
signal. Never were there such receptions before, never 
will there be such receptions again.”’ 


The course of Mr. Curle’s opening chapters might be 
set out thus: I knew Conrad intimately for a dozen 


years. It was almost impossible to know such a man 
intimately. I want to set down all I remember. It 
is not those who know a man best who are best able 
to describe him. Casual sentences of his talk which 


one remembers are most misleading. His long 


* “The Last Twelve Years of Joseph Conrad.” 


By Richard 
Curle. ros. 6d. (Sampson Low.) 


CONRAD. 


SAMPSON. 


conversations are things impossible to recapture. To 
repeat his actual words would be useless. It was 
impossible for a casual acquaintance to understand 
Conrad. It was only his intimate friends who could 
understand him. I do not suppose that he understood 
himself, and I am quite certain that nobody else under- 
stood him. It is true that his house was not conducted 
altogether on English lines, but the gardens were kept 
up perfectly. Conrad would have detested an unkempt 
garden as much as he would have detested slovenly 
attire. Few people of his standing laid out less on 
their wardrobe. To the very last he would wear at 
home old jackets patched over the elbows. I propose | 
therefore to recover, so far as can be recovered, the 
faint echo of his individuality, and to put on record, if 
one really can put on record, some picture of that subtle 
elusive spirit. In the last resort, personality is beyond 
analysis. 

The simple truth about all these contradictions is 
that Mr. Curle is the victim of his own loyalty. He 
is far indeed from being able to draw consciously a 
portrait of Conrad or of anybody else; the one por- 
trait he draws successfully and unconsciously is his 
own. Conrad was plainly attached to him, and derived 
pleasure from his company. Mr. Curle feels that this 
association was something very precious, and he tries 
to honour the memory of the dead by heaping up a 
monument of attributes, sometimes incompatible and 
even contradictory. If he says anything that might be 
read as derogation, he loyally hastens to unsay it. The 
first half of his book is highly creditable to him as a 
man, but less highly creditable to him as a writer. 

It would be a pity however if readers grew so im- 
patient with the blundering, perplexed early chapters 
that they abandoned the whole thing as worthless. 
The second part of the volume, giving as it does a 
record of fact, is much more profitable. It supplies 
many vivid details which admirers of Conrad’s books 
will be glad to add to the general view they derive from 
their reading. Thus, it may interest them to know 
that, like many other authors, Conrad was a laborious 
writer. ‘‘ Conrad,” says Mr. Curle, “‘ always declared 
that he had no facility at all for writing, and that he 
had to force every word out of himself... . In his 
later years Conrad considered three hundred and fifty 
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words a day a fair average output, and it must be 
noted that this was for a working day, and that some- 
times for weeks together illness or worry made him 
unable to put pen to paper.”” What does Mr. Edgar 
Wallace say to that ? 

Conrad rewrote enormously ; and Mr. Curle suggests 
that a student of texts could find six different recensions 
of certain works—manuscript, typescript, serial form, 
American book form, English book form, and collected 
edition form. He never kept notes, and even his 
Congo diary (says Mr. Curle), which gives so many hints 
for “‘ Heart of Darkness,” survived only by chance and 
was never consulted during the writing of the story. 

Nevertheless he had a contempt for “ fine writing.” 
He always spoke with aversion of Stevenson (says Mr. 
Curle) and, apart from the book on the South Seas, 
regarded him as an artist of small account. He placed 
Flaubert and Turgenev in the front rank of novelists 
and loathed Dostoievsky as much as he suspected the 
prophet Tolstoy. ‘“‘ Curiously enough,” adds Mr. Curle, 
“* Dickens was one of the men he nearly always praised ; 
his mastery of crowds seemed to Conrad a real achieve- 
ment, and I think he admired his intense vitality, just 
as he admired the intense vitality of Balzac.’’ Hudson 
he liked more than Hudson liked him. “If I were a 
beastly bird,” he complained, ‘‘ Hudson would take 
more interest in me than he does.”” His enthusiasm for 
the sea stories of Captain Marryat and Fenimore Cooper 
never waned, and he vastly preferred them to a story 
like “‘ Moby Dick.” He objected to the “ portentous 
mysticism ’’ of Melville. 

Poetry, drama, music and painting had very small 
interest for him, though he seems to have admired 
Epstein’s bust of him. His sense of prose and of word 
values however was very strong. Mr. Curle tells an 
interesting story : 


“Conrad had, in certain respects, an appreciation of the 
niceties of English which it is rare to find amongst the 
English themselves. I remember that one day, when I was 
sitting with him in his study, and he was working, he 
began to discuss with me possible alternative words for 
something he wanted to write. ‘Would realise do, 
Conrad?’ ‘No. Realise is the sort of word I would 
never use. It’s a bad word.”’’ 


Well, it is a bold man who would offer “ realise ”’ to 
the author of “ Youth’’! It is indeed a bad word. I 
counted it nearly twenty times the other Sunday in a 
broadcast sermon. Mr. Curle tells us that Conrad had 
difficulties with “ shall’’ and “ will.” I am not sure, 
judging from this volume, that Mr. Curle was the man 
to advise him. One odd detail of writing is given by 
Mr. Curle, but passed without comment. Conrad wrote 
very interesting inscriptions in Mr. Curle’s copies of the 
works. That in “ Almayer’s Folly’ is reproduced in 
facsimile. It reads thus: 


“My first book. 

‘“* My best remembered sensation about it is the perpetual 
surprise that I should be able to do it at all. 

“Began in the spring of the year 1889. Finished in 
1894.” 


The word is unmistakably “ began.” Surely Conrad 
knew it was wrong? Mr. Curle is very downright with 
the people who have asserted that Conrad contemplated 
writing in French instead of in English. Conrad 
contradicted this violently and declared that the idea 
was preposterous. 

Mr. Curle ends his volume with a quiet and moving 
account of Conrad’s death. Indeed all the later part 
of his book is attractive, chiefly because it is simple and 
unaffected. Mr. Curle is least good when he is trying 
hardest. The hard way of the artist in words is not 
for him to tread ! 


POETRY AND PROSE.* 


By WILFRID GIBSON. 


HO drives fat oxen must himself be fat,’’ taken 

literally is, to say the least of it, a question- 
able dictum. If it were indeed essential that a farmer 
should choose only men of ample girth to drive his 
cattle, most of the drovers I have known would never 
have got a job. Not one of them could even be called 
plump, let alone “ fat’’; they were lean and hard- 
bitten toa man. And considered metaphorically, is the 
dictum any truer? Must the cattle and the cattle- 
man necessarily possess the same qualities? Surely 
not. At all events, if it were esséntial that the critic of 
liverature should himself be an impeccable artist, few 
reviewers would be found to possess the requisite 
qualifications for the business. But fortunately an 
editor, in sending out books for review, realises that 
it is one of the lean and hard-bitten race of journalists, 
rather than a supreme creative artist, that he must 
employ. If it were otherwise—if it were essential that 
only a master of prose should undertake the task— 
I should hardly have been chosen to review a work on 
English Prose Style ; for although it would be absurd 
to pretend that I have not had considerable experience 
in the craft of writing verse, I have so far made no 


* “English Prose Style.’ By Herbert Read. 9s. (Bell.) 


serious attempt to master the kindred craft of writing 
prose. In fact I have not even had the usual hard- 
working journalist’s experience of the medium, as my 
pen has never been the pen of the ready writer ; and I 
have always found it peculiarly difficult to write at all 
without the impetus of a definite metre to carry me 
along ; so that, in writing prose, I am merely a fumbling 
amateur who feels that he has no certain control of its 
subtle and intricate rhythms; and though I consider 
myself a fair judge of the prose of other writers, I would 
ask the reader to regard with a lenient eye the prose in 
which these judgments must perforce be expressed. 
And yet though the crafts of writing poetry and prose 
are in a sense separate and distinct, both being at the 
same time the art of expression through the medium 
of words, it is wellnigh impossible to deal with the one 
at any length without touching on the other; and 
those parts of Mr. Read’s treatise which have interested 
me especially are just those passages wherein he dis- 
cusses the relationship, or rather tries to draw the 
distinction and explain the difference, between poetry 
and prose. The attempt to do so of course involves 
the necessity of once more essaying the impossible, of 
trying to give a satisfactory definition of poetry ; and in 
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this valiant attempt I fear Mr. Read is no more success- 
ful than his innumerable predecessors. In the course of 
his discussion he says many fine and true things about 
poetry ; but to me at least his argument, taken as a 
whole, is invalid. Before stating my objection to his 
conclusions, it would be well to set forth his theory in 
his own words, though I cannot, of course, in a short 
article quote all that he says on the matter ; still I fancy 
the following excerpt gives a fair representation of his 
position. After stating “most dogmatically” that 
“the distinction between Poetry and Prose is not and 
never can be a formal one,’’ Mr. Read goes on to say: 

“ The distinction between Poetry and Prose is a material 
distinction; that is to say, since we are dealing with 
mental things, it is a psychological distinction. Poetry is 


the expression of one form of mental activity, Prose the 
expression of another form. 


“Poetry is creative expression; Prose is constructive 
expression. That, in a sentence, is the real distinction— 
a distinction that will only become clear as we proceed. 

“‘ By ‘ creative’ I mean original. In Poetry the words 
are born or reborn in the act of thinking. The words are, 
in Bergsonian phraseology, a becoming; they develop in 
the mind pari passu with the development of the thought. 
The thought is the word and the word is the thought, and 
both the word and the thought are Poetry. 

““ Constructive ’ implies ready-made materials; words 
stacked round the builder, ready for use. Prose is a 
structure of ready-made words. Its ‘ creative function ’ 
is confined to plan and elevation—functions these, too, of 
Poetry, but in Poetry subsidiary to the creative function. 

“ Does it follow that Poetry is solely an affair of words ? 
Yes; an affair of words adequate to the thought involved. 
An affair of one word, like Shakespeare’s ‘ incarnadine,’ 
or of two or three words, like ‘ shady sadness,’ ‘ incense- 
breathing Morn,’ ‘a Peak in Darien,’ ‘ soft Lydian airs,’ 
‘Mount Abora,’ ‘ star-inwrought,’ or of all the words 
necessary for a thought like the ‘ Divine Comedy.’ ” 

To what Mr. Read says in the first four paragraphs 
I can see no objection; it is rather the conclusions 
which he draws in the fifth which seem to me to be 
false. Poetry certainly is an affair of words, being an 
art of expression through the medium of words (all the 
poetic feeling in the world will not suffice to make one 
poem, unless the writer has the faculty of expression), 
but poetry never can be “ an affair of one word ”"—‘‘and 
may therefore be without rhythm.” To take Mr. 
Read’s first instance, Shakespeare’s incarnadine,”’ 
surely the poetry of that famous passage does not 
inhere in the single word “incarnadine’’! ‘‘ The 
multitudinous seas’ are every bit as essential to the 
poetic effect ; the poetry inheres in the whole phrase : 
“ The multitudinous seas incarnadine ’’—in the meaning 
of the phrase, in the sense (sense as distinct from the 
literal meaning) of the phrase, in its colour, its feeling, 
and above all in the rhythm of the phrase as a whole. 


And so with his other instances. ‘‘ Shady sadness,” 
““incense-breathing morn,” ‘‘ a peak in Darien,” “ soft 
Lydian airs,’’ “Mount Abora,” “ star-inwrought ’’— 


lovely phrases as they are, are none of them of them- 
selves poems ; nor would they make a poem, even if 
they were taken all together and set out in the disjointed 


fashion of the vers libye mode. Each is merely a part 
of a poem, and is only that by virtue of fitting perfectly 
into the rhythm and sense of the whole. Each is merely 
a link in a chain. If it were true that poetry could be 
“an affair of one word,’ might not everyone who 
possessed a dictionary become a poet? Perhaps this 
theory of Mr. Read’s does explain the genesis of some 
modern poems, which seem to consist of words and 
phrases transcribed at haphazard from a dictionary ! 
Yet to say that the distinction between poetry and 
prose is that prose must have rhythm, while poetry can 
afford to do without it, seems to me something very like 
nonsense ; but then I am in practice an academic poet ; 
and the Bright Young People have shown us that 
poetry can dispense with sense, meaning, syntax and 
rhythm—or have they not? However it is only fair 
to add that Mr. Read goes on to say that poetry can 
only be recognised by instinct, which would seem to 
imply that he does not consider his own definition of it 
to be definitive. 

At all events this question is only a side-issue in a book 
which is really concerned with the art of writing prose, 
a book which makes an exhaustive historical and critical 
survey of the field of English prose from Wycliffe 
to Tomlinson; and if I have found less to provoke 
comment in the main body of the volume, it is only 
because I usually found myself in entire agreement 
with Mr. Read’s judgments, which on the whole strike 
me as being as sound as they are shrewd. I was 
especially interested in the conclusion he draws as to 
the comparative merits of the styles of Jane Austen 
and Emily Bronté, though doubtless his verdict will be 
received with a smile of derision by devout Janeites. 

A book on style must be in the main an anthology 
of styles; and Mr. Read’s is no exception to the rule ; 
it is indeed an especially delightful anthology of extracts 
chosen with a fine discrimination (even the awful 
examples may be read at least with amusement), and it 
is good to have so many fine passages brought together 
under one cover, where the style of each writer gains 
something by being brought into immediate contact 
and sharp contrast with other styles. 

On the whole I gather Mr. Read’s own preference is 
for what he calls the “ classical style,’’ while I for my 
part am inclined to prefer the examples he gives of 
“‘ individual style’; but I am in the heartiest agree- 
ment with him in the conclusion he draws about the 
whole matter. Let me give it in his own words: 

“The greatest English prose writers—Swift, Milton, 
Taylor, Hooker, Berkeley, Shelley—are great not only by 
virtue of their prose style, but also by virtue of the pro- 
fundity of their outlook on the world. And these are not 
separable and distinct virtues, but aspects of one reality. 
The thought seems to mould and accentuate the style, and 
the style reacts to mould and accentuate the thought. 
It is one process of creation, one art, one aim.” 

And surely this is equally true of the writing of 
poetry ? (But Mr. Read should not have accused 
Dickens of killing Little Dorrit !) 


SCHUBERT AND HIS FRIENDS. 


By HERMON OULD. 


RANZ SCHUBERT was born in Vienna in 1797, 
and died in 1828—thirty-one years old. During 
his short life music poured from him in an endless 


stream, and when in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century Messrs. Breitkopf & Hartel published his 
collected works, they filled forty volumes and included 
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symphonies, overtures, chamber music, works for solo 
instruments, church music, works for choir, dance music 
and more than six hundred songs. Professor Otto 
Erich Deutsch, the most painstaking of Schubertians, 
estimated that during the whole of his life (and one of 
his most famous songs, “‘ Gretchen am Spinnrad,”’ was 
composed when he was seventeen), Schubert made no 
more than £575 out of his compositions. 

He was always poor, sometimes desperately poor ; 
but poverty 
seems never 
to have 
hindered his 
productivity. 
The creative 
impulse in 
him was so 
strong that 
almost to the 
last new 
works came 
from his pen, 
written down 
so quickly 
that the 
manuscript is 
almost unin- 
telligible. On 
his deathbed 
he corrected 
the proofs of 
the second 
cycle of that 
beautiful 
series of 
songs, the 
“ Winterreise,’’ whose prevailing melancholy seems to 
hint at the composer’s approaching end. 

Schubert is one of those rare cases of pure, heaven- 
inspired genius. He had relatively little musical train- 
ing, and he did so little study on his own that in the 
last year of his life he contemplated taking lessons in 
counterpoint, and did in fact take one lesson from 
Sechter shortly before his death. Melody came to him 
as speech comes to most of us—unconsciously ; he 
had only to read a poem which appealed to him for the 
appropriate tune to come unsought into his mind. 
Possibly if typhus had not taken him in his thirty-first 
year, he would have studied the technique of his craft 
more thoroughly, and with maturity he may have woven 
the fabric of his work more closely, rejecting as too facile 
jdeas which in his early manhood he accepted over- 
readily ; but it is not certain that his work would have 
gained if he had had a more critical attitude towards it. 
What gives the work of Schubert its unique value is its 
utter spontaneity, its inevitableness not as art but as 
sheer expression. It is the reflex of a personality which 
is entirely sincere, simple and direct, moved by normal 
human emotions and unacquainted with the complex 
sensations experienced by many men of genius. His 
music is abundantly resourceful, but it is never 
“clever.”’ It never depends on tricks. It is clean and 
honest, saying what the composer wished to say as 
clearly and unaffectedly as he knew how. Schubert 


From “ Franz Schubert,” by Newman Flower (Cassells). 


gave the world all he had to give, and the world gave 
him tenpence per song. 

Mr. Newman Flower has not attempted in this book * 
to give a critical estimate of Schubert’s music, nor to 
allot him a place in the history of musical development. 
He has sought rather to draw a picture of the man and 
his circle of friends, and in this aim he has succeeded 
remarkably well. If he has not managed to explain 
or to reveal what were the magical qualities in Schubert 
the man 
which held 
together a 
circle of 
brilliant and 
diverse men 
—a circle 
which dis- 
integrated 
soon after his 
death — that 
is probably 
because 
charm is not 
capable of 
description 
but can only 
be estimated 
by its effects. 
Obviously it 
was not 
merely on 
account of 


Jenger, Anselm Hiittenbrenner and Schubert. his musical 


(From the picture by Josef Teltscher.) genius that 


Schubert held 
the affection 
of men like Franz Schober, the brilliant dilettante who 
nibbled at law, poetry, drama and music, but achieved 
little of lasting worth save friendship with Schubert. 
It is not so difficult to understand the intimacy between 
Schubert and the painter, Moritz von Schwind, whose 
work has something of the sweetness and freshness of 
the musician’s. ‘‘ Schubert jokingly called Schwind his 
sweetheart because he shared the secret places of his 
heart,’”’ and when the composer died the painter wrote : 
“‘ Schubert is dead, and with him all the brightest and the 
most beautiful we had.”’ Vogl, the great singer, classical 
student, thinker and mystic, became one of the most 
ardent of his friends, and when he was too old and infirm 
to stand up, he would sit in his chair and sing Schubert’s 
songs as nobody else at that time could sing them. 
Whatever may have been the cause, there is no doubt 
about the fact that Schubert, poor, plain, short-sighted, 
somewhat podgy—he was only just over five feet— 
badly dressed, unsuccessful in every worldly sense, 
nevertheless drew about him some of the most brilliant 
men of his day, whose friendship for him was so deep that 
it became almost the most important thing in their lives. 
Of his love affairs very little seems to be known, and 
even in his lifetime and among his intimate friends he 
had a reputation for not caring greatly for women ; but 
there seems to be good reason for believing that as a 


* “ Franz Schubert : The Man and His Circle.’”’ By Newman 
Flower. 15s. (Cassells.) 
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boy he was in love with Theresa Grob. She was three 
years younger than he, “‘ was not beautiful and her face 
was marked with smallpox,’”’ he confided to a friend ; 
“but she was good, good to the heart,” and she sang 
the soprano solos in one of his Masses magnificently. 
But in 1820 she married a master-baker. Schubert was 
then twenty-three ; and we hear no more of love affairs 


until much later, when it appears that he was attracted 
by Caroline Esterhazy. 


But there is no doubt that it was from his friends that 
Schubert derived the sympathy, understanding and 
good-fellowship which made his endless struggles seem 
worth while. ‘“ The passion for friendship lived in 
Schubert. He could not exist without friends,” says 
Mr. Flower; and his book is an inspiriting record of a 
man who had not only the®genius for making pure and 
magic music, but also for making true and enduring 
friends. 


GOETHE. 


By WALLACE B. NICHOLS. 


OETHE has generally fared ill with his English 
critics and biographers; they seem to have 
looked mainly at the thinker, and only in passing, as it 
were, at the poet, as though 
the two, in the personality 
of such an artist, are separ- 
able. They have not 
realised the demonic in him, 
except in so far as they have 
labelled him as being so, 
without intimate under- 
standing of what they say ; 
consequently they have 
failed to perceive how far 
more near he is to the 
Shelleys of letters than to 
the Carlyles. It is 
cisely in this apprehension 
—and this comprehension— 
of the demonic in Goethe 
that Herr Ludwig’s book 
is so valuable a contribu- 
tion, especially in its English 
dress, to the vast Goethe 
literature already in 
existence. 

It is less a biography 
than a study of a tempera- 
ment, less a critical 
commentary on the work 
than a perception of 
the spirit in the worker 
—though how much 
critical commentary has 
been thrown overboard in the reduction by half of the 
book as published in Germany I am unable to say; I 
can only speak of the book in Miss Ethel Colburn 
Mayne’s English version,* a version which reads in no 
way like a translation, being wholly readable, even 
brilliantly readable. And for once the renderings of 
the passages quoted from Goethe’s poetry read lyrically 
and not prosaically—by no means a slight achievement. 

It seems ungrateful to have to point out one slip— 
but it is a slip not in the translator’s familiarity with 
German, but in her knowledge of Greek ; the play by 
Sophocles mentioned on page 272 of the first volume is 
not “ (Edipus upon Colonos ” but Edipus at Colonos.” 

As already said, Herr Ludwig lays, and rightly, 
particular stress upon the demonic in Goethe ; in fact 


* “Goethe.” By Emil Ludwig. 2 vols. 2s. 
(Putnams.) 


From “Goethe,” by Emil Ludwig (Putnams). 


his book might be considered as a study in the demonic 
in genius, with Goethe as a typical illustration. But, 
after all, to say that Goethe was demonic is only to 
say that he was a creative 
artist of the first rank, with 
all such an artist’s amazing 
range of both subjective 
and objective intuition. I 
cannot think of any supreme 
creative artist who was not 
as demonic in his sphere 
as Cesar or Napoleon in his. 
Rembrandt, Beethoven, 
Shakespeare—demonic all. 
Goethe in this was not 
unique ; but Herr Ludwig 
is entirely justified in taking 
him as typical. No poet 
assuredly was ever more 
dzmonic than the creator of 
Mephistopheles, Iphigenie, 
Philine, the old Faust as 
well as the young Faust, 
and Mignon. 

Herr Ludwig has been 
concerned with cause rather 
than with effect; that is 
to say he has portrayed the 
genius in its surroundings 
of mental and emotional 
crises—and such crises are 
the real environment of the 
poet—but he has not 
analysed the manifestations 
of that genius. He has given us no summing up of 
“Faust” or “ Wilhelm Meister.”’ For this we can be 
grateful; there is far too frequent a tendency to sum 
up the works of great men of letters as if they were 
schoolboys contending for places in a class. Literature 
is not fodder for the examination hall; it is fruit and 
wine for the spirit of enjoyment among men. As Swin- 
burne says in his study of Victor Hugo: ‘‘ To review 
‘The Divine Comedy,’ to dispose of ‘ Hamlet’ in the 
course of a leading article, to dispatch in a few sentences 
the question of ‘ Paradise Lost’ and its claim to im- 
mortality, might seem easy to judges who should feel 
themselves on a level with the givers of these gifts.” 
Herr Emil Ludwig is not of these. 

This portrait of Goethe is probably as lifelike as any 
yet attempted; it is sympathetic, yet not  senti- 
mentalised ; it is penetrative, yet not iconoclastic. It 
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is the portrait of a great spirit done with an open mind, 
yet with a mind that can reverence the greatness it is 
analysing. I could wish that every English student’s 
first sight of Goethe could be obtained from this book ; 
it is a most satisfying prelude to the mighty symphony 
of the poet’s works. 

It is specially pleasurable to find Herr Ludwig so 
understanding and just to poor Christiane, who has 
suffered from an uncharitable posterity nearly as much 
__ as from the court ladies of Weimar by way of malicious 
slander. Side by side with this portrait of the poet’s 
wife is one equally appraising of Charlotte von Stein, 
that twin-sister, surely, of Balzac’s Evelina de 
Hanska. These demonic poets and these coldly-bred 
women ! 

There are many individual passages in the book that 
one could praise if one had the space to praise fully ; 
it must suffice to signalise the depth of analysis on 
pages 166-69 of Volume II; and the brilliant descrip- 
tion, as by a novelist in full stride, of a typical day in 


Goethe’s old age, on pages 288-95. And again a word 
is due to the translator. No one could translate these 
pages with more insight into the German or with more 
plasticity of English. 

The sub-title of Herr Ludwig’s book is: ‘‘ The History 
of a Man.” That is exactly what the book is. Above 
all things Johann Wolfgang von Goethe was a man. 
In range of activities he has been equalled by two others 
only—Julius Cesar and Leonardo da Vinci; and to 
understand the significance of those activities is to 
receive a new affirmation of the height and depth of the 
immortal in mankind. This is not the place to say that 
Goethe is one of the few supreme poets of the world. 
Is such a statement any longer necessary? It is not 
the place to seek to readjust English opinion concern- 
ing him, so warped by the good intentions—but how 
mistaken !—of Carlyle. It is the place only to thank 
Herr Ludwig for a very fine book, to recognise in the 
figure he portrays one of the world’s surpassing spirits, 
and to echo Napoleon’s words, “ Voila un homme !” 


BUNYAN—A REVALUATION.* 


By ALFRED NOYES. 


T is not easy at the present time to take an inde- 
pendent view of a writer like Bunyan. The age 
prides itself on its independence of thought; but its 
revaluations are determined by contemporary (and 
temporary) conventions. You may play skittles with 
the fame of the greatest artists of the nineteenth century. 
The minor artists, since they were not inhuman enough 
to excel, may still be overpraised. But unanimous 
mechanical reactions against great reputations are 
neither more nor less conventional than the mechanical 
repetition of the stock praises which, during the Bunyan 
Tercentenary, will be heard throughout the English- 
speaking world. It is one of the duties of a vital 
criticism to thrust a crowbar through all such blind 
wheels ; and it is at least a less easy task than to be 
whirled round with the convention of the moment. 

But there are lions (and lambs) in the way of any 
attempt to deal faithfully and critically with Bunyan. 
The very name of ‘“ The Pilgrim’s Progress” is like a 
bell ringing in the mellow distance of one’s own 
childhood. It summons up vaguely delightful visions 
of certain woodcuts—the fight with Apollyon, the 
shepherd-boy and the Delectable Mountains. It renews 
a thousand old associations, and recalls a thousand 
memories—faces, firesides, children’s bookshelves. And 
yet—after a very careful rereading—I feel it is almost 
a critical duty to say some of the things which will 
certainly not be said during the tercentenary 
celebrations. 

It is the experience of most of us that the rereading 
of a book we knew in childhood is often disillusioning. 
A careful rereading of ‘‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress” has 
both amused and appalled me. I approached it with 
every desire to recapture my old feeling about it, or what 
I supposed (through continual suggestion) to be my old 
feeling. I did not forget the brief extracts which 


* “John Bunyan.’”’ By G. B. Harrison. 6s. 
“The Bunyan Country.”” By Charles G. Harper. 
(Cecil Palmer.)—‘‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress.”’ 
Replica series. los, 6d. 
By R. H. Coats. 4s. 


(Dent.)— 

I2s. 6d. 
By John Bunyan. 
(Noel Douglas.)—‘‘ John Bunyan.” 
(Student Christian Movement.) 


(separated from their context by at least one man of 
genius) made so strong an appeal during the War. But 
there will be something to say later about those “ trum- 
pets’ which sounded on the other side. And I was 
gradually forced to the conclusion that Bunyan deserved 
all that he got on earth. 

The spirit of ‘“‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress,’ taken as a 
whole (not of course in a few sentences detached from 
their setting and diverted to other ends), is one that 
I hesitate to characterise until I have given an illustra- 
tion of what mean. Readers who prefer the mechanical 
repetition of what others have said will of course be 
stricken blind, and either not read the passage or shut 
their minds to its revolting significance. But let the 
reader who prefers honesty remember the recent fears 
that the reservation of the sacrament, with a lamp 
burning continually before the shrine, might lead to the 
wrong kind of worship. Then let him honestly consider 
this passage from “‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress,” in which 
Bunyan puts the consecrated elements to another use, 
and employs a symbolism of a very different kind. 
I quote the passage at length, and I doubt if any decent 
human being, who will really take the trouble to read 
it and grasp its full meaning, can think of it without a 
sense of disgust and shame at the inconsistency of those 
who quarrel with the nobler symbolism, yet can swallow 
this loathsome and ludicrous degradation of it : 


“ Now Matthew the eldest son of Christiana fell sick, 
and his sickness was sore upon him, for he was much 
pained in his Bowels, so that he was with it, at times, 
pulled as ‘twere both ends together. There dwelt also 
not far from thence one Mr. Skill, an antient and well 
approved Physician. So Christiana desired it, and they 
sent for him, and he came. When he was entered the 
Room, and had a little observed the Boy, he concluded 
that he was sick of the Gripes. Then he said to his Mother, 
What Diet has Matthew of late fed upon? Diet, said 
Christiana, Nothing but that which is wholesome. The 
Physician answered, This Boy has been tampering with 
something that lies in his Maw undigested. I tell you 
he must be purged, or else he will die. 

““Then said Samuel, Mother, Mother, what was that 
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which my Brother did gather up and eat, so soon as we 
were come from the gate? You know that there was 
an Orchard on the left hand and some of the Trees hung 
over the wall. 

“True, my Child, said Christiana, he did take thereof 
and eat. 

“‘T knew, said Skill, he had eaten something that was 
not wholesome Food. And that Food, to wit, that Fruit, 
is even the most hurtful of all. 
It is the Fruit of Beelzebub’s 
Orchard. I do marvel that 
none did warn you of it. 
Many have died thereof. 

“Then Christiana began to 
cry, and she said, O naughty 
Boy, and O careless Mother, 
what shall I do for my 
Son ? 

“Come, said Skill, do not 
be too much dejected. The 
Boy may do well again; but 
he must purge and vomit. 

“So he made him a Purge, 
but it was too weak. ‘Twas 
said it was made of the Blood 
of a Goat, the Ashes of an 
Heifer, and with some of the 
Juice of Hyssop, etc. 

“When Mr. Skill had seen 
that Purge was too weak, he 
made him one to the purpose. 
"Twas made Ex CaRNE ET 
SANGUINE CuristTi. And it 
was made up into Pills with 
a Promise or two, and a 
proportionable quantity of Salt. 
Now he was to take them three 
at a time fasting. When this 
potion was prepared, and 
brought to the Boy, he was 
loth to take it, tho’ torn with the 
Gripes. 

“ It goes against my Stomach, 
said the Boy. 

“I must have you take it, 
said his Mother. 

“I shall vomit it up again, 
said the Boy.” 


Ere long the Boy did take the pills, and they made 
him “sweat,” and he got rid of his “ gripes”’; but 
I see no reason why Bunyan should avail himself of 
what he would have described in another as Romish 
Latin. Christiana had twelve boxes of these useful 
pills prepared, for future emergencies, out of the conse- 
crated elements of the Body and Blood of Christ. And 
this is the man whom Macaulay compared for his 
imaginative power with the author of ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” 
one of the supreme epics of the world, and perhaps the 
most sublime imaginative flight into the Unseen Region, 
“ dark with excess of bright,” that the wings of the 
human spirit have ever achieved. Macaulay makes his 
comparison in one of those well balanced, antithetical 
sentences which remind one of Wilde’s epigram that 
you always know the liar by his rich, rhythmical utter- 
ance. It is impossible (no matter what one’s view of 
the sacraments may be) to think of such a passage as 
that quoted above without a feeling of horror that it 
should ever be read by little children, if it were possible 
for them to understand its full meaning. It is on the 
lowest and most squalid levels of the primitive races of 
Africa. 


Drawing from life on vellum by Robert White (1645-1703). 
(British Museum.) . 


Apart from its loathsome pawing of a sacred subject 
in a style which in recent years is quite mechanically 
described as ‘‘ vigorous, plain, but never vulgar,” it is 
ludicrous even as a moral fable. Bunyan does his best 
to depict both mother and child as suffering innocently 
at the hands of a Superior Being who has not only 
given them no warning, but has done everything to 
entrap them. This is 
typical. It resembles for in- 
stance that other occasion 
when Christian and Hope- 
ful, being footsore, try to 
ease themselves by walking 
on the grass at the side of 
the road. They narrowly 
escape death, because a 
gentle Prince has “on 
purpose,” as Bunyan says 
quite definitely, placed a pit 
there in which persons who 
do that kind of thing shall 
be “dashed to pieces”’ ; 
and this when their minds 
are set on getting to the 
Celestial City at all costs. 
In other words, unless you 
kept to the strict letter of 
what Mr. Bunyan’s sect be- 
lieved you were marked for 
perdition. Study the fate 
of poor Mr. Ignorance who, 


those vain and boastful 
pilgrims, Christian and Hope- 
ful, and in his unassuming 
approach (without trumpets) 
to the Celestial City, 
strikes one as a far better 
Christian and a far more 
honest man. With great 
glee Christian watches him, 
at the gates of heaven, being bound hand and foot, and 
thrown to the fiends through the Deity’s private entrance 
to hell. ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress” actually asserts 
that one of the pleasures of the Celestial City, in addi- 
tion to the gorgeous robes and trumpets, and glittering 
jewels with which Christian is welcomed, is the joy of 
helping to judge and condemn to hell those with whom 
you have not agreed upon earth. It is in fact one of those 
piously repulsive books which, in former generations, 
were used by well-meaning but foolish adults to fill the 
minds of little children with hideous ideas of hell- 
fire, and with still more hideous ideas of a treacherous 
trap-laying, revengeful old Deity whom any decent 
man would take by the scruff of the neck, and shove head- 
first through that smoky hole in the Celestial regions 
which Bunyan so charmingly depicts as the Deity’s 
own side entrance to the place of torment. 

We all know how much harm was done to religion in 
former generations by the crudities of popular fanaticism, 
and the half-witted cruelties of undeveloped minds 
under the influence of what they supposed to be 
God’s grace. There was a very hateful side indeed to 
some of Cromwell’s canting “‘ Tribulation-Wholesomes ”’ 


John Bunyan. 
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and psaim-singing ‘‘ Break-every-Bone-in-his-Body Iron- 
sides.” It is all very well, in these days of easy opinion, 
to light your pipe and concentrate your attention on the 
trumpets and the swords and the Old Hundredth ; but 
it is a mistake to assume that the snufflers of texts about 
the damnation of their neighbours were all of them up to 
the level of the most disreputable of the Cavaliers. 

In the eighteenth century, which had a great deal 
of common sense, the very name of Bunyan evoked 
so much ridicule that Cowper (who admired him) was 
afraid to mention his name. Cowper, it will be remem- 
bered, was haunted by the very subject which was nearest 
to Bunyan’s heart—hell-fire. But the gentle Cowper 
applied it to himself and thought he was damned. 
Bunyan uttered all kinds of unpleasant things about 
himself ; but he got very angry when anyone believed 
them. 

It is interesting to remember too that Dr. Johnson’s 
admiration of Bunyan was the occasion of the one really 
mean act of his life, when he snubbed and refused to 
speak to a little child because she had not read ‘“ The 
Pilgrim’s Progress.”” Dr. Johnson also was obsessed 
with the kind of feeling about death on which the 
crazy fears of Bunyan might have had some early and 
harmful influence. The dominating motive of “ The 
Pilgrim’s Progress”’ is fear. Not that fear of God 
which is the beginning of wisdom, but the fear of fire 
and brimstone. There is something despicable about 
the way in which Christian bolts from the doomed 
City, leaving his wife and children behind him, and 
putting his fingers in his ears. At every turn of every 
way on the journey it is fear, fear, fear. He never 
performs a single good act without being told that a 
rock is going to fall on his head or a dragon is going to 
bite him. He can’t even stick to the perfectly straight 
road until he has been terrified out of his wits by giants. 
The only reason that he doesn’t give it up and go back 
is (as he says again and again) that it would be more 
dangerous than to go on. He only faces Apollyon 
because he finds that his armour doesn’t meet at the 
back, so that it would be dangerous to run away ; 
and, when he fights with Apollyon, it is the worst 
kind of sham fight ever invented. If it were not for 
the illustrations 


I have a key in my pocket which will open all the doors.” 
“ That’s a very excellent idea,’”’ says Hopeful, and they 
open the doors and go on their way. The characterisa- 
tion in the story is limited chiefly to the names which 
Bunyan gives his characters. But they by no means 
live up to their names. Mr. Ignorance, as I said above, 
is one of the very few modest and true Christians in 
the story, and Bunyan didn’t know it. Mr. Ignorance 
gives himself no airs; does not attempt to dogmatise, 
as Christian does, on questions of faith and works, but 
says he is content to do his best to follow in the foot- 
steps of his Master. “‘ We don’t want deeds,’”’ howls 
Christian, “‘ we want justification by faith in the tenets 
of my sect.’”’ “ I don’t want to quarrel,” says Ignorance, 
who incidentally didn’t begin the dispute, and closes 
it like a gentleman by going on his way. 

Consider again the encounter with Talkative. 
Christian and Hopeful, who never cease talking, observe 
Talkative at a distance. He is walking quite alone and, 
unlike his critics, he is of course not talking. They 
hurry after him and with deliberate malice (after the 
best example of their Deity) try to induce him to talk. 
He does utter one or two sentences expressing a willing- 
ness to join in a friendly conversation ; and from that 
moment he hardly gets a word in edgeways. Christian 
and his friend reprove him at immense length for his 
garrulousness. It is one of the most ludicrous and 
naive scenes that were ever imagined by an undeveloped 
mind. Poor Talkative behaves with extreme courtesy, 
though every time he opens his mouth he is drowned in 
a torrent of malicious reproach; and finally he takes 
off his hat and says: ‘‘ Gentlemen, I have no wish to 
quarrel with you. I prefer to walk alone.” He is 
left, alone and silent; and Christian and Hopeful go 
on their way jabbering hard to one another about their 
own virtues and the wickedness of poor silent Talkative. 
Mr. Ignorance, Mr. Talkative and Mr. Atheism are almost 
the only decent men in the whole book. 

In the second part of “ The Pilgrim’s Progress,” to 
match the desertion of his wife by Christian, Christiana’s 
children get married en-route and leave their babies at 
a wayside hostel for the rest of their earthly existence. 
So anxious are they to obtain personal salvation, and 


even a child would 
laugh at it, though, SS 
as Bunyan says, % 
during the actual 


contest between 
Christian and _ his 
appalling foe he 
didn’t once see “a 
pleasant look” on 
Christian’s face. It 
is a sham imprison- 
ment in the castle 
of Giant Despair. 
After Christian and 
his companion had 
been there for a 
considerable period, 
Christian calmly 
remarks: “O, I 
forgot to tell you, 


Risinghoe: ‘‘ Mount Sinai.” 


From ‘“* The Bunyan Country,” by Charles G. Harper (Cecil Palmer). 
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to assist at the final judgment upon their neighbours. 
There is an absurd confusion of ideas throughout. 
They see the sheep, grazing, of whom the Lord is not 
only the shepherd, but also apparently the butcher 
or the butcher’s employer. And they themselves are 
also apparently the sheep. They also sup on a Lamb, 
with a capital L, that has an obvious religious signifi- 
cance, though Bunyan describes it as a Lamb, with the 
accustomed Sauce belonging thereto. And this is the 
beautiful passage in which the relation of the poor 
human sheep to their Lord is described, by the peer of 
Demosthenes, Shakespeare and Milton : 


“ And, Sir, said Christiana, pray let us see some more : 
So he had them into the Slaughter-house, where was a 
Butcher a killing of a Sheep, and behold the Sheep was 
quiet, and took her Death patiently. Then said the 
Interpreter: you must learn of this Sheep, to suffer, and 
to put up with wrongs without murmurings and complaints. 
Behold how quietly she takes her Death, and without 
objecting she suffereth her Skin to be pulled over her Ears. 
Your King doth call you his Sheep.” 


This may be the sturdy vernacular of which we have 
heard so much. There is a good deal of “ between 
thee and I” about it in other passages, with the 
usual accompaniments ; and in any case it is a poor 
substitute for the beautiful and simple imagery of the 
Bible, from which Bunyan borrowed most of the phrases 
that have been admired, and spoiled everything that he 


borrowed. Taine quotes a long passage for admiration, . 


in which every sentence is taken directly from the 
Apocalypse with the exception of one describing how 
the beautiful vision gave Christian a belly-ache. We 
can hardly wonder that religion in England has fallen 
on evil days when young minds have been led to believe 
that this stuff is of the best that is known and 
thought in the world. The mechanical repetition of the 
praise will go on, till the reaction comes, and then there 
will be a reversion to the judgment of the eighteenth 
century. Inthe meantime nothing is more amazing than 
the way in which editors can set down the most appalling 
facts about Bunyan’s intolerance, and calmly point to 
them as examples of the exact opposite. The intro- 
duction to the Oxford edition of ‘‘ The Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress ’’ describes him as writing with extreme bitterness 
of the Quakers, the Ranters, the Roman Catholics, the 
Church of England. “One of his latest and most 
impressive warnings,” the editor says, ‘was not ‘to 
touch the Common Prayer.’” “ The titles of Ana- 
baptist, Independent, Presbyterian,” Bunyan affirmed, 
“come neither from Jerusalem nor Antioch, but from 
hell or Babylon.” The editor quotes this, and his very 
next sentence is this : 


“* It was this universal charity that he expressed in his last 
sermon !”’ 


Dean Stanley went further and described him as 
“the teacher of the universal Church ”’ ! 

It is certainly a cataleptic world. 

Now I don’t know what the meaning of this arbitrary 
treatment of plain facts may be. But in England it 
does look as though we were so accustomed to the false 
standards of our political system that we are capable 
of extending our humbug even to artistic, literary and 
religious matters. We must have great men to revere ; 


so we adopt a convenient figure, on a sort of monarchical 
principle ; and that particular king can do no wrong. 
No matter what he writes or says, it is all beautiful and 
noble and Westminster Abbeyish. It saves a lot of 
“damned nonsense about merit.” And so we get 
Macaulay comparing Bunyan, not only with Milton, 
but with Demosthenes and Shakespeare, and Truth 
retires contemptuously, leaving literature a prey to the 
cynic and the charlatan. 

“The Pilgrim’s Progress”’ does of course hold the 
reader’s attention, just as one may be almost spell- 
bound by a conversation with a half-witted person 
who has a startling habit of asking you sudden insane 
questions. One of the most horrible things ever printed 
is the passage in the second part, where the Interpreter, 
after showing the spider on the wall to Christiana, 
suddenly turns to her and asks: ‘ Are there no other 
spiders in this room?” ‘‘ She was a woman of quick 
apprehension,’ says Bunyan. She understands him, 
and the water comes into her eyes. But this disgusting 
male bullying of a helpless woman is hardly in the spirit 
of the Christ who blessed a far greater sinner. It reveals 
one of the most pitiful episodes in Bunyan’s life. Bunyan 
had seen that water in the eyes of the wife who had 
tried to save him from his own crazy fanaticism. He 
had spilt his own venom on her, and she received it in 
silence ; and he went on his way to the Celestial City, 
deserting his own blind child, and thanking God that 
he was not as the venomous creature who stood by him 
so faithfully during his imprisonment. It is all written 
down there unconsciously in the language of piety, the 
piety of the long face, and the snuffling nose, and the 
yellow up-turned eyes. He makes Christiana reproach 
herself chiefly for her behaviour to her husband. Chris- 
tian himself has no regrets. It is fortunate that children 
enjoy pictures, and do not penetrate below the surface of 
the tale. A tale in which anything may happen at any 
moment always appeals to the young. Three men come 
tumbling over a wall. You see a black man in front of 
you in a white robe. You fall into a pit. You are cast 
into a dungeon and beaten senselessly by a giant who has 
fits. . . . It may all be taken by a child as a fairy-tale. 
But when you really get at its meaning, it is a revelation 
of something dreadful and primitive and insane, some- 
thing that has only half emerged from the squalor 
of the sub-human. Caliban crying for the Celestial City 
may be a subject for great literature, but he is not a 
maker of it. As a human document “ The Pilgrim’s 
Progress’ is of enormous interest. As a work of art 
it is a childish scrawl—a twopenny broadsheet dipped 
in the cruder colours of the Puritan’s reading of the 
Old Testament, and touching the mind and heart only 
accidentally, as when a careless reader discovers a 
reference to a sheep and its slaughter, and remembers 
a nobler passage in the original. The distinction 
between its artistic worthlessness and its value as a 
human document is fundamental and absolutely neces- 
sary. Compared with the Confessions of St. Augustine, 
Bunyan’s work is as a mouth-organ to an orchestral 
symphony of Beethoven. It displays not a single gleam 
of original thought or insight into the spiritual world. 
Macaulay admitted that as an allegory “ The Pilgrim’s 
Progress ’’ was occasionally unsound, as when Faithful is 
killed by martyrdom before he reaches the River of 
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Death. But it is always childishly muddled. The 
Pilgrims are continually in danger of going through the 
River at a moment’s notice long before it is in sight. 
And the occupants of the doomed City, who do not go on 
pilgrimage, presumably never reach the River at all. 
There is a confusion throughout, in fact, between the 
stages of a man’s temporal existence and those of his 
spiritual adventures. Christian leaves his wife and 
children behind in the City of Destruction because they 
cannot keep up with him spiritually. So he arrives 
at the River of Death, and his whole life’s pilgrimage 
is over before theirs can begin, in the second volume. 
They should have been companions through time, the 
one escaping, and the other falling into spiritual dangers 
on the way. But it is useless to dwell on the incidental 
faults of a book of this kind. 

When one looks at poor Caliban-Bunyan himself there 
are symptoms of a reversion to type which all students of 
primitive religions will recognise. Other signs are all too 
familiar to asylum doctors. He wanted to pray to 
broom-sticks, to a bull, and to Satan. He wished to be 
a toad, because toads have no souls ; and he thought he 
was going to burst asunder like Judas. His astonishingly 
innocent biographers talk as if these well-known symp- 
toms were a confirmation of his spiritual apostleship. 
They merely confirm our horror that the minds of little 
children should be fed on his hallucinations. Most 
ghastly of all was the crudely coloured card which he 
kept up his sleeve in case he also should be damned. He 
actually prayed that, if he went to hell, he might be 
accepted there as one of the tormentors, and not as one 
of the tormented. There is nothing more hideously 
mean in the annals of fanaticism, and it throws a terrible 
light on his crazy lust for his own salvation. In his 
brighter moments he laid no stress on this forlorn hope. 
But the charming spirit of it is continually protruding a 
cloven hoof whenever Christian is in any personal danger. 
Bunyan was imprisoned in an intolerant age (and, despite 
the sentimental illustrators, can we wonder at it ?). 
He-was imprisoned for stamping with his cloven hoof on 
the opinions of others. His personal vanity claimed a 
divine personal right to lay down the law for others, on 
matters of which he was utterly ignorant. He publicly 


consigned to hell profound systems of thought of which 
he was demonstrably quite devoid of a glimmer of under- 
standing. Rather than abstain from clamorous public 
assertion of his own personal authority on subjects of 
which he knew almost as much as Newton’s dog could 
grasp of the differential calculus, he abandoned his wife 
and children. Again and again he was offered freedom 
if he would abstain, not from his personal opinions, but 
from his public attacks upon the religious views of any 
sect but hisown. (We must not attach too much virtue 
to our own discovery of the mere “ safety-valve ” aspect 
of “ free-speech.”’) Bunyan could not even play his own 
game fairly. For months his jailer treated him with the 
utmost leniency, allowing him to come and go as he 
pleased, and even to attend meetings and preach to his 
own sect—until Bunyan betrayed his confidence by 
deliberately kicking up a public hullabaloo about the 
forms of worship of another sect with which he violently 
disagreed. The friendly jailer in consequence nearly 
lost his own means of subsistence. 

When Bunyan finally obtained his freedom, we are 
told (with the naive approval of his editors) that ‘‘ it was 
spoilt for him, because he owed it to the influence of two 
religions which he hated.’’ We are told, with the usual 
generosity,that these religions would never have obtained 
toleration for Bunyan if they had not desired it for them- 
selves. There is no reason why this should not be true ; 
and as a criticism, it has the marks of what Green, the 
“historian,” calls his ‘ unfailing sunny kindliness.”’ 
Historically, in the matter of tolerance, no sectarian 
(certainly not Cromwell) can afford to throw stones. 
Bunyan, if he had been granted the power, would have 
been one of the most abominable tyrants that ever set 
an ignorant heel on his neighbour’s throat. But, even 
so, we cannot condemn him as he condemned a far more 
lovable Ignorance. He stares at us with those pitiful 
insane eyes, burning with little hatreds, and as we look 
at them, under that stunted and narrow brow, the 
water may well stand in our own eyes. It will not be 
there through the admiration of his fine thoughts, to 
which his egotism would certainly ascribe it. It will 
be there through the pity with which his own heart 
was unacquainted. 


BLAKE’S INNOCENCE AND EXPERIENCE RATIONALISED. 


By JoHN FREEMAN. 
F ever a writer perplexed his readers and set problems 


for his editors, that writer was Blake. His most 
prized and priceless books were not “ published” at 
all in his lifetime, but insinuated into the world’s 
néglect and only not utterly destroyed. Let us not 
blame the public that is so often blamed! Mr. Sampson, 
the editor of the Oxford Blake, asserts that the lyrical 
poems met with due and immediate recognition from 
his contemporaries, so far as they had any chance of 
seeing them. “‘ That these readers and admirers were 
so few, and that Blake remained ‘ hid,’ seems to have 
been his own choice ; and the assumption of Gilchrist, 
repeated by derivative biographers, that Blake at first 
sought and failed to obtain a publisher for his works, 
and was merely restrained by poverty from printing 
them at his own expense, is unsupported by fact and 
contrary to anything we know of his aims and ideas. 


Artist as well as poet, imbued with a contempt for 
purely mechanical processes . . .”” Happily that con- 
tempt was a preservative and not a corrosive force, and 
extended far beyond mechanical processes. But it is 
not the method of printing that provokes so much 
inquiry now, but an increasing sense of depth and 
mystery in the work itself. When Wordsworth was 
ignored, Keats damned and Shelley pilloried, it was not 
likely that Blake would be hailed as a prophet and his 
least phrases studied as oracular ; but a hundred years 
have passed, those other poets have long since been 
recognised and laid away in the public mind, while 
the magnitude of Blake grows with every new treatise. 
We no longer call him mad and a driveller, as another 
great poet did, but escape this by reckoning his most 
casual touch inspired and his doggerel prophetic. A 
generation since we looked upon him as a divine lyrist. 
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a singer of “pure” poetry, and were fain to cry, 
“Piper, pipe that song again!” But now we read 
mysteries in his pastoral songs, tragedies in his love 
songs and philosophies in his songs of London and 
chimney-sweepers. Blake himself says that a robin- 
redbreast in a cage puts all Heaven in a rage: yet his 
modern editors put this singer into a cage and turn his 
lightest songs into metaphysical enigmas. 

Even the order in which his songs should be printed 
is an occasion of dispute. Mr. Sampson cites, in his 
bibliographical notes, a statement in Blake’s own hand 
of the precise order in which they should be paged and 
placed ; but unfortunately, for reasons we don’t know 
of or perhaps for no reason at all, the poet himself 
forsook this order in preparing certain copies of ‘‘ Songs 
of Innocence and of Experience.” Mr. Sampson himself 
adopts the order prescribed (but not always followed) 
by Blake, Mr. Geoffrey Keynes follows another in his 
Nonesuch edition, Messrs. Benn’s recent reprints of the 
Songs from copies in the British Museum exhibit another 
sequence, and now the latest and most laborious of 
editors, Mr. J. H. Wicksteed*, publishes a new edition 
with exposition, elucidation and what-not, and gives 
elaborately-fashioned reasons 
for adopting a sequence all 
his own—neither Blake’s nor 
anyone else’s. 

Mr. Wicksteed gave us an 
edition of Blake’s “‘ Job” a 
few years ago, or rather 
a new edition of his own 
work on this subject of many 
years before. Now he 
approaches the early poems 
which hitherto have presented 
few problems, refusing to let 
us read them any longer as 
songs and listen to their 
apparent burden in its primal 
Eden-like simplicity ; forcing 
us rather to consider something 
esoteric in each of them. He 
does not confine himself to 
the text, or the order, but 
extends his questions to the 
plates, reading each plate— 
figure, flower, words—as a 
anit of Blake’s profoundest 
imagination or thought. 

Briefly, he has applied 
reason to Blake’s work of 
imagination. Often it is 
yossible to accept what he - 

ffers and to be grateful for 
ais elucidation. Thus, in his 
remarks on “The Tyger”: 
“We are in the presence of 
what was for Blake the very 
heart of the mystery of 
existence— the necessity 
for the infinite to force itself 


, 


* “ Blake’s Innocence and Ex- 
periences: A Study of the Songs 
and Manuscripts.”” By Joseph H. 
Wicksteed, M.A. 21s. (Dent.) 
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The Soul Exploring the 
Recesses of the Grave. 


(Illustration to “The Grave ” of Blair.) 
From “ William Blake,” by Philippe Soupault (Bodley Head). 
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into the limitations and circumscriptions of finite life.” 
Again, in speculating upon Blake’s ideas of love and 
marriage, in the course of much that is the merest 
speculation, he is definite and right in saying that Blake 
would never have admitted that ‘‘ Law, the nature of 
which is to make crimes, could possibly sanctify Love, 
whose nature it is to create life.” 

But often he says much and communicates nothing, 
making a base art of paraphrase and not contenting 
himself with saying little when he has little to say. 
Take his note on “‘ The Ecchoing Green ”’ : 


“ Another long, long day in the country opens for us in 
these three little verses. Not one day only, for it is a day 
that tells the whole story of human life. Old John and the 
children, and the laughter and the memories—memories of 
other childhoods and other sunrises, of other birds that 
are the same for us, and the same hills that are so different 
for us ig 


and so on. Blake’s verse is so much more economical 
than Mr. Wicksteed’s prose that I wonder if Mr. 
Wicksteed has asked himself the value of this comment 
upon that verse. A page or two later we are faced by 
what looks like and only doesn’t quite sound like a 
prose transcription of Poe’s 

‘Thee Bells,” to amplify, I 

suppose, Blake’s own lovely, 


thin music. If I say that 
nearly the whole of Mr. 
Wicksteed’s expansive com- 


ment upon the “Songs of 
Innocence ’’ could have been 
spared, I must add at once 
that this is true only in a far 
less measure of the ‘ Songs 
of Experience.”’ Even here 
he cannot resist sedulous 
paraphrase, but often he has 
a valuable meaning to sug- 
gest, and sometimes indeed 


position, as in the case of 
“A Little Boy Lost.” His 
own “ order” of the poems is 
meant to place an emphasis 
upon spiritual facts by group- 
ing the poems into love, 
thought and prophetic poems, 
but I cannot find that this 
order promotes a clearer 
understanding of them. 
Blake was not a consistent 
thinker, but a suddenly in- 
spired poet. All his verse 
had not the same value, his 
utterances upon similar sub- 
jects have not the same value ; 
but what is constant is the 
value of his symbolism and 
imagery, for this reveals his 
own vision. This imagery 
is his real revelation to 
us, his real account of what 
has been won out of in- 
finity. He is, in an almost 


might have added to his ex- | 
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unique degree, a poet who 
communicates his poetry by 
vision and not by sound. 
Subtle as his rhythm is at 
times, it is far less expressive 
than his picture: the inward 
eye is teased, and appeased, far 
more than the inward ear. In 
his examination of Blake’s 
vision and images, in the 
“Songs of Experience,” Mr. 
Wicksteed has performed a task 
of equal labour and value. 

But it is in his examination 
of the Rossetti Manuscript that 
the essential importance of the - 
present study consists. Mr. 
Wicksteed may think what he 
pleases, and may be right 
almost every time, but the chief 
pleasure of his work on the MS. 
is that he gives us the chance 
of thinking for ourselves. He 
prints, in facsimile, seventeen 
pages from the MS., and assists 
with his own transcrip- 
tion and comment. His little 
proud, concluding boast is 
justified: “I believe no critic 
will ever be able to go back upon the conception 
of these MS. jottings as a connected human document, 
the more revealing for the fact that it was never intended 
to be revealed.’”’ There are sixty poems in the MS. 
volume, and the most significant thing in the whole 
of Mr. Wicksteed’s study is this discovery : 

“‘ Sixteen of the twenty-two songs written before ‘ The 
Tyger’ are written in the first person, and eleven of these 
begin with ‘ I,’ whereas out of the twenty-nine poems and 
fragments written after ‘ The Tyger,’ there are only eight 
or nine in the first person, and only two beginning with 
‘I. ‘It is clear that the composition of this great poem 
registers (perhaps effects) a change in Blake’s mind, and 
there are other not less crucial turning points to be found, 
and scarcely less incontrovertible.” 

But it must be owned that Mr. Wicksteed is not always 
justified, because he does not admit that there is any- 
thing beyond his power of explanation. I need only 
cite a single instance of his method. In “ Songs of 
Experience”’ he prints in facsimile, and again in 
transcription, ‘‘ My Pretty Rose Tree”: 

“ A Flower was offered to me: 

Such a flower as May never bore. 

But I said I’ve a Pretty Rose-tree 

And I passed the sweet flower o’er. 


“ Then I went to my Pretty Rose-tree : 
To tend her by day and by night. 
But my Rose turnd away with jealousy : 
And her thorns were my only delight.” 


Sport no more seen, 


On the dar 


Decoration to ‘‘ The Ecchoing Green.” able. 


From Blake's “ Innocence and Experience ” (Dent). 


He finds that this represents 
the woes of earthly love, and 
shows virtue as rewarded by 
suspicion. He prints the poem 
again (with variants) in his notes 
to the Rossetti Manuscript, 
and once again in facsimile ; 
and now he deduces from 
these eight simple lines a 
spiritual history of shock, of 
resistance to sensualism and 
so forth. ‘A new epoch had 
dawned for him: the epoch 
of Experience. Yet when he 
came home to share this epic 
passion with his wife ’—the 
reader must remember that all 
this is assumed by Mr. 
Wicksteed and not recorded 
by Blake himself—‘ he was to 
discover that for her it closed 
the era of their lyric love in 
Innocence,” etc. etc. It is 
indeed such an assumption 
as makes one uneasy in the face 
of suggestions far less question- 
Mr. Wicksteed has a pas- 
sion for explaining everything, 
for making Imagination account- 
able to Reason, and reading Blake’s life and whole 
attitude into his least lyric. May a poet never be 
capricious ? Swinburne spoke of Blake’s “‘ eccentric and 
fitful intelligence”’; Mr. Osbert Burdett (“ William 
Blake ’’ in the English Men of Letters series) says that 
he desired a language that should lie on the further side 
of meaning, all music, all symbol, with none, or the 
slightest foothold on the earth.” Mr. Wicksteed, at 
the other extreme, wants to assign its precise meaning 
to every symbol, its reference to each separate image, 
its distinction in another world to a robin and a sparrow 
of this world. I am grateful to him for his prolonged 
task in gathering so much material for judgment, even 
if my own prejudice isn’t his prejudice nor my conclu- 
sions invariably his ; but my admiration of his patience 
overruns my own patience with his zeal for rationalising 
the world of Blake’s imagination. 

The volume just issued in the series of Masters of 
Modern Art, ‘‘ William Blake,’’* is a French volume by 
Monsieur Soupault, translated into what often looks 
like English by .Mr. J. L. May. The biographical 
account is sensible and sufficient, the plates are excel- 
lently produced and comprise forty specimens of the 
artist’s work, mainly from Young’s “ Night Thoughts ” 
and Blair’s ‘‘ The Grave.” 


* “ William Blake.” By Philippe Soupault. Translated by 
J. Lewis May. 5s. (John Lane.) 
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I.—A PRIZE OF ONE GUINEA is offered for the best 
original lyric. 

Il.—A Prize oF A GuInEa is offered for the best 
quotation from English verse applicable to any 
review or the name of any author or book 
appearing in this number of THE BookMAN. 

I11.—A Prize oF THREE NEw Books is offered for the 
best eight lines of original verse—the first 
four being an appeal from the Pedestrian to 
the Motorist, and the last four the Motorist’s 
reply. 

IV.—A PrizE oF HALF A GUINEA is offered for the 
best review, in not more than one hundred 
words, of any recently published book. Com- 
petitors should give the names of Authors an¢ 
Publishers at head of review. 

V.—A copy of THE BookMAN will be sent post free 
for twelve months to the sender of the best 
suggestions for THE BooKMAN competitions. 


The Editor reserves the right to use any sug- . 


gestions submitted. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 
FOR SEPTEMBER. 


I.—TuE Prize for the best original lyric is divided, 
and HALF A GUINEA each awarded to Vera I. 
Arlett, of ‘‘ Beechwood,” Poulter’s Lane, Worth- 
ing, and May Herschel Clarke, of 254, Burrage 
Road, Woolwich, S.E.18, for the following : 


ANTICIPATION, 

When I am old, and you are old, 
(Youth’s oft repeated cry !) 

Will this seem like a story told, 
A song the wind blows by ? 

Shall we- remember all that’s gone 
As dreams that cling to-day ? 

Is youth so sweet to dream upon 
When youth’s so far away ? 


When I am old, and you are old, 
I wonder—shall we weep, 

Or shall we laugh, or shall we scold, 
Or shall we only sleep, 

Nod gently, wake, and talk awhile, 
Tired after life’s long stress, 

And spare a little, wistful smile 
For our lost eagerness ? 


Shall we remember—I and you— 
Youth, like a warm, red rose, 
And how we kissed it (no one knew !) 
In gardens where Love sows 
His spendthrift harvest of wild flowers— 
Dreams of diviner clay, 
All passionate and precious hours 
Love gave, and took away ! 


Lovers will never heed the past, 
Nor learn from other lips ; 
For they must hold the present fast, 
—So easily Love slips ; 
And when your strength must fail and fail, 
And no one calls me fair, 
Who will be left to heed our tale ? 
Who will be left to care ? 
I. ARLETT, 
FOR AN ANNIVERSARY. 
To M. S. 
E’en if I might, I would not live again 
My vanished years, though with them went my youth: 
Too oft have I wooed Life, and wooed in vain, 
For her allure to blind me to her truth. 
Pity I have for them, and tenderness 
For their bright hopes of what was not to be; 
Some pride in their small triumphs I confess, 
And yet thank God they come not back to me. 


But ah, some days, some moments would I keep— 
Nay, I have kept—untouched of Time’s decay. 
In these, my immortality, endures 
The youth nor jealous Age himself shall reap. 
Look you with love upon them, Love, to-day, 
For their perfections are not mine, but yours. 
May HERSCHEL CLARKE. 
We also select for printing : 


BALLADE OF SPRING. 
Though dreams that hover’d bright have taken wing, 
And youth’s proud hopes and eager gaze we lack, 
And faith fades far while doubt looms bleak and black ; 
Though spiteful years their peevish insults fling 
And old defeats still irritate and sting 
Though griefs and cares have stretched us on the rack 
And autumn claims us by the almanack, 
Our hearts still leap to greet the charm of Spring. 


Though men prove puppets dancing on a string 
And life no freehold, but a dwindling tack— 

No lasting city, but a wand’rer’s shack— 

A frustrate plan to which perforce we cling ; 
Though wars befall and anarchy be king 

And prophets shriek the date of Doom’s last crack 
When Pan’s sweet piping calls to Jill and Jack 
Our hearts still leap to greet the charm of Spring. 


Though life become a gaunt, unwanted thing— 

A weary round; a dark and lonely track ; 
Though illness come and surgeons probe and hack 
And vaunted drugs but fitful slumber bring ; 

Yet when the blackbird flutes and catkins swing 
And martens nest beside our chimney stack 

And hill gorse flames like fires of bivouac 

Our hearts still leap to greet the charm of Spring. 


ENVOI. 
When we at length our Nunc dimittis sing 
And find escape from this queer cul-de-sac, 
Losing our load, dropping our pilgrim’s pack, 
To friends we’ve left we'll send these tidings back : 
“Our hearts still leap to greet the charm of Spring.” 


(Sir Duncan Grey, “‘ Windgarth,’’ Weston-super-Mare.) 


We also select for special commendation the lyrics 
by M. K. M. B. (Southampton), R. Fortescue Doria 
(Fairford), Phyllis K. Noble (Long Melford), Winnifred 
Tasker (Westcliff-on-Sea), Liam P. Clancy (Hampstead), 
Freda Baxter (Blackheath), Mrs. A. H. Hughes (Becken- 
ham), Mary Winter Were (Beckenham), Frederick I. 
Cowles (Swinton), Constance Pendlebury (Wallasey), 
Robert Kemp (Aboyne), Constance Maunsell (Sandy- 
cove), Gertrude Pitt (London, N.), George W. Tupper 
(Wallington), G. Holland (London, N.W.), I. Ardern 
(Cromer), J. Bretherton Hadley (Tunbridge Wells), 
J. A. Jenkins (Liverpool), Huw Menai (Bridgend), 
C. W. Capern (Brighton), Doris Amy Ibbotson (Newport, 
1.0.W.), Betty Mumford (Croydon), K. A. Southwell 
(Manchester), de Bicers-Rice (London, N.W.), Irene 
Wintle (Berkhamsted), Laura Matthews (Hollywood, 
California), Phoebe Sinclair (Windsor), Mrs. May Belben 
(Wimborne), Marjorie Crosbie (Wolverhampton), 
Madame Henri Curchod (Algerie). 


Il.—Tue Prize or Harr a Guinea for the best 
Quotation is awarded to J. E. Parsons, “ Hills- 
boro,”’ Ware, Herts, for the following : 
MAKESHIFT. By Dot ALtan. (Melrose.) 

I kissed her little sister.’’—Clementine. 
We also select for printing : 
LIP SERVICE. By Louis JosEPH VANCE. 
(Geoffrey Bles.) 
“Go fetch to me a pint o’ wine, 
An’ fill it in a silver tassie ; 
That I may drink, before I go, 
A service to my bonnie lassie.”’ 
ROBERT Burns, My Bonnie Mary. 
(Frances MacLennan, 197, South Park Street, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada.) 
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THE OLD EXPEDIENT. By Lapy Pansy PAKENHAM. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

(1) Blow your own trumpet.” Ruddigore. 

(Rev. F. Hern, Rowlands Castle, Hants.) 
(2) ““A woman, a dog and a walnut tree, 

The more you beat ’em the better they be.” 

Old Proverb. 
(Irene Boyd, The Beeches,’ Whitegate, 

Northwich, Cheshire.) 


I11.—Tue Prize oF THREE NEw Books for the best 
fourteen lines of verse containing the largest 
number of examples from the winning list of 
hackneyed quotations in our last Number, 
is divided, and Two Books each are awarded 
to Violet Jones, ‘‘ Lynwood,” Pontypool, Mon., 
and Edith Cook, 285, Belle Vue Road, Leeds, 
for the following : 


TO A HOUSEMAID—1928. 


Please try us for a week—ten bob a day— 
Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever. 
Dust carefully—remember that they say 
“A thing of beauty is a joy for ever”’ ; 
But not in twenty pieces. Fools rush in 
Where angels fear to tread—I have myself; 
(One touch of nature makes the whole world kin). 
I beg of you be gentle with that shelf 
Of Spode, and mind the glass. They also serve 
Who only stand and wait; but in your line 
Of dusting you require a greater nerve. 
“To evry is human, to forgive divine,” 
So said—enough! Where ignorance is bliss 
’Tis folly to be wise ; remember this. 

VIOLET JONES. 


Be good, sweel maid, and let who will be clever, 
Dim not with scholars’ books those lovely, laughing 
eyes ; 
A thing of beauty is a joy for ever, 
Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise. 


For happy fools rush in where angels fear to tread ; 
And if to err is human, to forgive divine, 

One touch of nature makes the whole world kin, ’tis said, 
But closer kinship would I claim with thee and thine. 


’Tis better to have loved and lost, than never 
To have loved at all, or told one’s love too late. 
I cannot hold, with those who shirk endeavour, 
They also serve who only stand and wait. 


Wherefore, sweet maid, I bid thee yield, bow to thy star! 
Peace hath her victories no less renowned than war. 
EpitH Cook. 


Several competitors have introduced nine and some 
ten quotations, but in some cases the meaning of their 
lines, and in some the metre, goes all to pieces; but 
we specially commend the replies sent in by M. Winifred 
Gass (Liverpool), Phyllis E. Noble (Long Melford), 
Morwyth Rees (Pembroke Dock), Rev. W. S. Herbert 
Wylie (London, S.W.), W. E. Power (Cheltenham), 
Joyce Capern (Brighton), Ierne Ormsby (Addiscombe). 


IV.—THE Prize oF HALF A GuInEA for the best 100- 
word Review is awarded to D. M. James, 26, 
Home Park Road, Wimbledon, S.W.19, for 
the following : 


THE QUARRY WOOD. By Nan SHEPHERD. 
(Constable.) 

In this arresting story a richly gifted mind presents 
a study of life, mainly rural, in Northern Scotland. A girl 
of humble birth, fired with a passion for knowledge, finds 
her difficult way to college, and becomes a teacher. She 
is faced with problems whose solution costs her sore agony 
of soul. The parents and relatives are drawn with a 
breadth, incisiveness and humour that recall the rustics 
of Hardy. Nature in her various moods is touched in 
swiftly but surely, with the heart of a lover and the 


eye of a poet. A work of high accomplishment and rich 
promise. 


We also select for printing : 


THE CONCERT-GOER’S LIBRARY OF DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES. By Rosa Newmarcnu. (Oxford Press.) 


This book is the first of a series of four volumes. It 
is divided into three sections, which contain concise, 
informative notes on fifty-seven of the most frequently 
heard symphonies, overtures and concertos. It is of a 
handy pocket size and will prove valuable both as a guide 
and as a companion. The only deficiency is the lack 
of musical illustrations which presumably have been 
sacrificed in order that the price might be modest. It is 
excellent value for 3s. 6d. 


(A. W. Howlett, 2, Heathfield Road, Bromley, 
Kent.) 


We select for special commendation the reviews by 
Lilias Mitchell (Edinburgh), A. B. Longbottom (Derby), 
T. H. Phillips (Oxted), Frances MacLennan (Halifax, 
N.S.), S. S. Wright (Bickley), Edith Cook (Leeds), 
Eileen Newton (Whitby), Mannington Sayers (Mon- 
mouth), E. Goldsmith (London, N.W.), Thornton 
Maltby (London, W.C.). 


V.—THE PRIZE OF ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO 
THE BOOKMAN is awarded to Arbel M. Aldous, 
St. John’s Cottage, Ipswich Road, Colchester. 


SYDNEY HORLER.* 


By MICHAEL JOSEPH. 


HE fashionable novelists come and go but the 
writer of “ thrillers’’ goes on for ever. The 
perennial popularity of the mystery-adventure story is 
significant. Does it not solve the problem of what the 
public—the big reading battalions—really want? Do 
not consult the critics; ask the libraries and book- 
sellers, in the provinces as well as Piccadilly, and you 
will almost certainly be told that the widest and most 
consistent demand is for a good story. A good story, 
flavoured with excitement and adventure and thrills. 
Not the psychological novel with its problems and soul- 
searching analysis ; nor the ‘‘ absorbing study of human 
character”; but a good story, with plenty of action 


* “The Mystery of No. 1’; ‘‘ False Face’’; “* The House 
of Secrets”; ‘‘ The Curse of Doone’’; ‘‘ Miss Mystery ”’ ; 
“Vivanti’’; ‘In the Dark’; ‘‘ The Black Heart The 


Secret Service Man’’; ‘‘ Chipstead of the Lone Hand.” (All 
published by Hodder & Stoughton.) 


and incident. I think the booksellers and librarians 
are right. They have their fingers on the pulse of the 
public. These are personal opinions for which, I expect, 
my editor will accept no responsibility. 

Consider the undimmed popularity of Phillips Oppen- 
heim, Edgar Wallace, Sax Rohmer, Valentine Williams 
and the rest. They are reaping an annual harvest of 
royalties while the novelists only recently beloved of 
society are languishing—one presumes—in penury. 
And so one looks with interest to the new generation of 
mystery writers. 

The brightest rising star to my mind is unquestion- 
ably Sydney Horler. Horler, who only began to write 
fiction after the War, has nearly a dozen novels to his 
credit. Although a young man—he was born in 1888— 
he is old-fashioned in many respects. By which I 
mean that he has had the advantage of a hard struggle 
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in his early days—an asset seemingly unappreciated 
by many of the younger generation. Horler is not, like 
so many others, attracted to fiction in a dilettante spirit. 
He has turned novelist to earn his living; and I can 
think of no stimulant more likely to produce good work. 

Horler was originally intended to be a schoolmaster, 
and did in fact spend what he describes as eighteen 
months of purgatory pre- 
paring for this “ most 
miserable of all existences.” 
A certain Bristol head 
master told young Horler 
what he thought of his 
teaching ability and Horler, 
retaliating in kind, promptly 
lost his job. At the sugges- 
tion of a kindly uncle 
journalism became an alter- 
native and within a month 
Horler, the smell of printer’s 
ink in his nostrils, was 
writing for the Bristol 
Evening News. 

For five years he reported 
inquests, fires and Board 
of Guardians meetings ; 
working hard but always on 
the alert for fresh oppor- 
tunity. An answered adver- 
tisement took him to Man- 
chester, there to do special 
work for the (then) Hulton 
group of newspapers. 
Eventually he came to Fleet 
Street and served on the 
staffs of the Daily News, 
Daily Mail and the now 
defunct Daily Citizen. 
During the War he had 
an appointment in the 
propaganda section of Air Intelligence. Horler says 
his experiences there were too funny to be exposed to 
the vulgar gaze. 

After the War he forsook newspapers for periodical 
journalism, joining the staff of Messrs. George Newnes, 
Ltd. Up to this time he had written very little fiction 
but, discovering how much money there was to be made 
out of it, he determined to try to collect some for him- 
self. So he abandoned his £250 a year job and launched 
out as a free-lance. 

Wisely deciding to specialise, he concentrated at 
first on football and sporting stories. Now although we 
are supposed to be the greatest sporting nation in the 
world there is curiously little demand for sporting 
stories in book form, so Horler had to rely on short stories 
and serials. He was willing to accept the lowest rates— 
and in his first year as a free-lance made {1,200. This, 
I know, will sound like a fairy tale to anyone who is not 
familiar with the industry and determination of Sydney 
Horler. Altogether he wrote two million words of 
football fiction. 

It was on the advice of Sir Emsley Carr, the editor of 
the News of the World, that he took to writing the 
mystery stories which have already made his reputation. 


Photo by Pirie MacDonald. 


Now, although Sydney Horler had served a stiff 
apprenticeship, he found himself at a disadvantage. It 
is a curious but indisputable fact that journalists gener- 
ally will never recognise any fellow-journalist as a 
novelist. Which reminds me of a conversation I had 
not long ago with the editor of a national Sunday news- 
paper. I happened to mention the novels of Sir Philip 
Gibbs. “Gibbs?” said 
the editor. “Gibbs is 
only a journalist. Why, I 
could write novels like 
that, if I wanted to.” I 
had to smile. But that is 
by the way. My point is 
that Horler has had prac- 
tically no support from the 
reviewers. 

Indeed we have in Sydney 
Horler an example of suc- 
cess won, not by _ those 
literary will-o’-the-wisps, 
reviews and advertising, 
but by merit and word-of- 
mouth recommendation. 
It is not difficult to explain 
why his books are popular. 
He is a born storyteller, 
with a remarkable fertility 
of imagination and a crisp, 
workmanlike style. And 
he has the gifts, rare in 
mystery fiction, of humour 
and characterisation. As 
I write, the figures of 
Paul Vivanti, that sinister 
master crook; Jerry 
Hartsgill, that cheerful 
poet and keeper of fowls, 
with his untidy spectacles 
and crazy motor-bike 
and lovable, dauntless disposition ; Sir Brian Fording- 
hame, the Chief of that branch of the British Secret 
Service known as Y1 ; Li Hung, the wily Chinese butler ; 
Sebastian Sims, of Scotland Yard, sucking bulls’-eyes 
as usual; Zoab, the dwarf; Bunny Chipstead, lean, 
immaculate and monocled, come readily to mind: all 
these and many other equally vivid Horler creations 
are instantly brought into focus. Sydney Horler’s gift 
for characterisation ranks high among his many 
qualities. 

Who reads Sydney Horler? All lovers of first-rate 
sensational fiction from schoolboys to professors. I 
know that some of his most enthusiastic readers are 
high Church dignitaries. One of his earliest admirers 
was the late Sir Ernest Hodder-Williams, who “ dis- 
covered” Horler in a publishing sense. I happen to 
know that one of Horler’s most treasured possessions 
is a specially bound copy of his first novel, ‘‘ The Mystery 
of No. 1,” signed by Sir Ernest, who inscribed himself 
“Your friend and publisher.” 

Horler is a tremendously hard worker—another sign 
of the authentic “ thrillerist ’—and thoroughly enjoys 
his work. (That, I think, must be obvious to any 
intelligent reader; there is such a freshness and 


Mr. Sydney Horler. 
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spontaneity about his books.) His strongly developed 
dramatic instinct will find further expression in the 
‘plays which he is only just beginning to write. But 
readers of his books and serials need have no fear; 
Horler has no intention of deserting the literary field. 
Mention of his serials—and most newspaper readers are 
familiar with his name—prompts me to add that the 
creator of Vivanti is one of the very few writers to 
achieve success with both books and serials—two dis- 
tinctive forms of expression as every editor, if not every 
novelist, realises. 


It is, however, chiefly as a producer of the best type 
of mystery fiction—far removed indeed from the medio- 
crity of the old “shilling shockers”—that Sydney 
Horler is known already to a wide and steadily in- 
creasing public, not only in Britain and America but 
also on the Continent. Prophecy is a risky business 
where novelists are concerned but I venture to predict 
that Horler is even now at the beginning only of his 
successful career. If there were a literary Stock Ex- 
change I should buy every possible Sydney Horler share, 
even at the high price at which they would be quoted. 


LORD OXFORD’S RECOLLECTIONS.* 
By F. E. Wuitton, C.M.G. 


‘‘ They say. What say they? Let them say,” was a 
favourite quotation of Lord Oxford’s and, in a fine preface 
to her husband’s work, Lady Oxford allows it to be inferred 
that the words may appropriately be taken as the motto 
of these volumes. The choice of them leads, so far as the 
reader is concerned, to feelings of satisfaction and regret. 
It is something in these days, when so much soiled linen 
is laundered in public and when so many public men 
torture themselves with the query nunguamne veponam 
vexatus, to come upon volumes characterised by the dignity, 
the tolerance and the scorn of recrimination which we find 
in these. On the other hand, this feeling is offset by more 
than a twinge of disappointment on finding that there is a 
certain vagueness, a marked elusiveness, and a quantum 
of what may be technically described as irrelevant matter, 
which an honest reviewer finds it difficult to distinguish 
from mere padding. Granted that memories and reflec- 
tions may be eclectic, that they are usually discursive and 
disconnected, and that obiter dicta, extracts from private 
letters and other scraps of information may be thrown 
pell-mell into the crucible; granted too that a previous 
work—“ Fifty Years in Parliament ’’—absorbed many 
incidents, nevertheless the reader will feel that there are 
too many omissions from these volumes. 

To take but one example. Practically speaking, there 
is no mention whatever of the Easter Rebellion in Dublin 
in 1926. The part that Lord Oxford played in the final 
stages of that terrible incident was the subject of a storm 
of criticism. The episode is one which must have provided 
memories and reflections sufficient to fill a chapter. The 
veil however is not lifted. ‘‘ What say they? Let them 
say,” is a proud saying for a reticent man. But a man 
ceases to be reticent when he offers his memories and 
reflections for sale; and it is absurd to use the words 
just quoted as a kind of umbrella under the shelter of 
which a man may hope to walk safely down Fleet Street. 
We are certain that the omissions in these volumes are not 
due to any want of courage. The impression made upon 
us—and it is a deep one—is that Lord Oxford was a tired 
man when he started to write this book; that his heart 
was not really in it; and that many a time when engaged 
upon it his chief reflection was, ‘I ’gin to be a-weary of 
the sun.” 

The most interesting portions are the chapters in the 
second volume which deal respectively with incidents 
behind the scenes in the early days of the Great War, 
and with Lord Oxford’s tastes and dislikes as a bookman. 
In the former the characters which supply him with the most 
vivid episodes are the late Lord Fisher and Mr. Winston 
Churchill. As regards Lord Fisher there is on page 93 a 
document dated May r1ogth, 1915, in which Lord Fisher 
guarantees to end the war successfully in six months, provided 
(a) that the whole Board of Admiralty is dismissed, (b) that 
Lord Fisher should have complete professional charge of the 
war at sea; the absolute sole disposition of the fleet; the 
appointments of all officers of all ranks whatsoever ; and 
absolutely untrammelled sole command of all the sea 


By the Earl 
(Cassells.) 


* “‘Memories and Reflections, 1852-1927.” 
of Oxford and Asquith, K.G. 2 vols. {2 2s. 


forces whatsoever ; (c) that Lord Fisher should have sole 
absolute authority for all new construction and all dock- 
yard work of whatever sort whatsoever [sic], and complete 
control of the whole civil establishments of the Navy ; 
and (d) that the conditions be published verbatim to the 
Navy. A few months earlier ‘“‘ Old Fisher seriously pro- 
posed, by way of reprisals for Zeppelin raids, to shoot all 
the German prisoners here, and when Winston refused to 
embrace this statesmanlike suggestion, sent in a formal 
resignation of his office.”’ 

With Mr. Winston Churchill, flamboyant, impetuous, 
resourceful and ambitious, Lord Oxford deals gently, but 
it is clear that the younger man was at times a thorn in 
the side of the Prime Minister. In October, 1914, Mr. 
Churchill was obsessed with a longing for personal military 
glory ; he wished to quit his political post and begged for 
a high command in the field. His mouth watered at the 
sight and thought of the New Armies. ‘“‘ Were these 
glittering commands,”’ he indignantly asked Mr. Asquith, 
“to be entrusted to dug-out trash, bred on the obsolete 
tactics of twenty-five years ago; mediocrities who have 
led a sheltered life mouldering in military routine?” 
For about a quarter of an hour he poured forth a ceaseless 
cataract of invective and appeal, of so moving a character 
that it was ever afterwards a source of regret to the Prime 
Minister that a shorthand writer was not present to pre- 
serve the gems of rhetoric for posterity. Mr. Churchill 
had however to forgo a renewal of his military career. 
It is perhaps fortunate that diplomacy did not attract 
him, for under the date of February 8th, 1915, we find 
the following in Lord Oxford’s diary: ‘‘I had a rather 
interesting luncheon at Edward Grey’s—Delcassé, Cambon, 
Kitchener and Winston. Winston was very eloquent in 
the worst French anyone ever heard. ‘ S’ils savent que 
nous sommes gens qu’ils peuvent conter sur,’ was one of 
the flowers of speech.’’ O Sandhurst! -O Harrow! 

In 1915 Mr. Asquith formed a friendship with a young 
couple in Wiltshire—Major and Mrs. Harrisson. Major 
Harrisson was killed in the War, and in her sorrow his 
wife took to books with eagerness, an occupation in which 
she received much sympathetic help from Mr. Asquith. 
Extracts from letters, spread over a period of ten years, 
give a clue to his literary likes and dislikes. Lear’s ‘“‘ Never, 
never,”’ he corisidered almost the most tragic thing in 
Shakespeare. ‘‘ But one always comes back in the end to 
‘Hamlet.’’’ Macaulay’s essay on “ Ranke’s History of 
the Popes’ was “‘ worth a Jew’s ransom.” For a “ big 
book ”’ there is nothing like Lockhart’s Life of Scott, 
but it must be ‘“‘ from cover to cover and unabridged.” 
Scott however, in Lord Oxford’s opinion, was “‘ the sloppiest 
and most slipshod of writers.”” ‘‘ Redgauntlet ’’ was one 
of Scott’s best: “‘ hardly one of the characters is either 
under- or over-drawn.” ‘‘ Guy Mannering’”’ “‘ quite read- 
able, but rather complicated.”” And this on Coleridge is 
worth quoting: ‘‘ What a genius! fuddled with opium, 
obfuscated by bad German metaphysics, and finally 
squandering himself like a fountain spraying into desert 
sand. There is no more tragic figure in literature. A 
‘Lone Arab ’ indeed.”’ 
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BOOKS AND THEIR WRITERS. 


THE GENTLE ART OF BIOGRAPHY. 


By St. JoHNn ADcocK. 


F ever I write anybody’s biography—and _ unless 
I alter my mind I never will—I shall put into it 
every undoubtable fact I can discover about him, 
pleasant and 
unpleasant, in 
order that I 
may produce 
a truthful 
likeness and 
not merely 
a fancy por- 
trait. There 
is, or should 
be, a difference 
between a bio- 
graphy and a 
fairy-tale. If, 
with all the 
facts at my 
disposal, I 
present my 
subject as an 
unworthy 
person, that 
may be his own fault, or mine. For you can tell the 
worst that is to be told of any essentially good and great 
man (nobody in his senses expects to find even the best 
and greatest without plenty of faults), and he will 
emerge from the ordeal, with all his imperfections on 
his head, still an obviously good and great though 
human creature. Any other result would mean in the 
circumstances not that he was a bad man, but that 
he had suffered at the hands of a bad biographer. 

The art of biography is still in its infancy; so 
apparently are too many of our biographers. They 
seem incapable of mixing their colours properly ; they 
paint their rascal all black with no mitigating virtues ; 
their hero a spotless white, and often complete with 
halo. Working on one of those principles (if that is 
the right name for them) Boswell would have left us 
either an unpleasant, unlikeable, hypocritical, dis- 
reputable Dr. Johnson, or a Dr. Johnson of a quite 
saintly and impeccable order. But fortunately Boswell 
was a biographer of genius; he knew his business and 
the art of his business, and he “‘ mixed his colours with 
brains,” or with a natural aptitude that achieved the 
same effect. Though he had the profoundest respect 
for Johnson and admired him to the verge of idolatry or 
beyond it, he never troubled to sort his material and 
select and use only such as harmonised with his own 
exalted idea of the man and would justify his respect 
and admiration. Johnson as he presents him is a deeply 
religious man, but harsh and uncharitable in many of 
his judgments; unclean in his habits; intolerant, 
quarrelsome ; proud; humble, tender-hearted, unkind, 
nobly benevolent, frivolous, a stern moralist, yet behav- 
ing on occasion with an impropriety that would have 
perturbed the respectable and brought a blush to the 
cheek of the prudish. Boswell understood his man 
too thoroughly to suspect any harm in his levities or to 
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dream that others could imagine any. Instead of hiding 
his shortcomings and over-stressing his virtues, he 
simply, impartially recorded all he saw or that came 
to his knowledge, leaving his flaws and doubtful qualities 
to sink to their due proportions in the finished character, 
so that Johnson is seen to be a great and a good man 
in spite of them; they only serve in the end to save 
him from being improbably and unapproachably perfect, 
to make him companionably and lovably human 
enough for us to be able to take him to our hearts as 
one of ourselves. 

It is the same with Dickens; or would be if a Boswell 
had been among his biographers. I have seen those 
still unpublished letters to which Mr. Ralph Straus 
refers in his admirable biography, ‘“ Dickens: A 
Portrait in Pencil” ;} and it is evident that Mr. 
Bechhofer Roberts has not seen them, or he would not 
have failed to use them in his admittedly disguised 
biography, ‘‘ This Side Idolatry: A Novel” ;? and 
if these and all the worst that is known of Dickens 
were faithfully chronicled, and none of the best that 
is known of him omitted, his native greatness and good- 
ness are sufficient to dwarf his faults to comparative 
insignificance, and he would lose nothing of the admira- 
tion or affection of any rational being. It is puerile 
to denounce as startling and exceptional in the indi- 
vidual, follies and failings that are common to the race 
and have been since man began to walk on two legs. 

After reading “ This Side Idolatry”’ I find myself 
wondering what Mr. Bechhofer Roberts would have 
made of Dr. Johnson—of his friendship with Mrs. 
Piozzi and other ladies, of that scene in the Mitre tavern 
when the Doctor in a roguish humour sat, not sporting 
with Amaryllis in the shade, but publicly making merry 
with two charming Amaryllises, one on each knee. 
Nothing could be pleasanter or more innocent than this 
incident as Boswell relates it; but considering this, 
and Mrs. Piozzi, and Johnson’s benevolent household 
arrangements, I am afraid Mr. Bechhofer Roberts would 
have furnished him with a regrettable sex-complex and 
other afflictions that are dreamt of in the Freudian 
philosophy. He does something of this for Dickens 
in a brief ‘‘ Note”’ at the end of his book, and in the 
course of his story hints at a doubt about the later 
stages of that most innocent of all love affairs—Dickens’s 
infatuation for Maria Beadnall. When he was about 
twenty, Dickens was deeply and desperately in love 
with Maria, but he was poor and her social inferior, and 
driven almost to distraction when she rejected him. 
(Poignant memories of the humiliation and misery he 
then endured are in Pip’s relations with Estella in 
‘“‘ Great Expectations.”’) But twenty years after Maria 
had rebuffed him, Dickens being world-famous, she was 
anxious to renew acquaintance with him. He replied 
asking her to call on a Sunday afternoon when he would 
be at home alone, as he would sooner see her for the 
first time again when nobody else was present. 
Mr. Roberts suspects this proposal, and when he 
was reproved for his foolish suspicion sent a copy of 
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Dickens’s letter round to the press under the impres- 
sion that it justified his interpretation of it; but it 
simply makes it clear to any understanding that 
Dickens, a sensitive, highly emotional man, could not 
trust himself to see again unmoved this woman he 
had loved .so in his youth, and naturally preferred to 
have no witnesses of the meeting. It turned out 
that Maria had grown fat, foolish and a chatterer, and 
he was so disillusioned that he resolutely avoided 
further acquaintance, and rather unkindly used her 
as a model for the ridiculous Flora Finching. Mr. 
Roberts blames him for this, and for modelling 
various characters on other of his acquaintance and 
members of his family ; 
so I don’t know what he 
thinks of Max Beerbohm 
and Low, who caricature 
their friends rather freely. 
By means of imaginary 
conversations (which of 
course can make anything 
seem plausible) he seeks to 
convince us that Dickens 
was in the main a canting, 
despicable cad, without 
redeeming features. In par- 
ticular he insists on his 
hypocrisy, when it is glar- 
ingly obvious that Dickens 
was too impetuous and 
exuberant to be a hypocrite ; 
and if he had not carelessly 
revealed every side of him- 
self in his letters, and in 
commerce with his friends, 
there would be no material 
on which such a preposter- 
ous “novel’’ as this could 
have been based. 

You get an impression 
that Mr. Roberts is sincere 
and doing his best, but that he is either too young or 
has too restricted a knowledge of human character 
to qualify him as a biographer. His attitude toward 
the Maria Beadnall episode, for example, reminds me 
irresistibly of those dear, well-meaning old mid-Victorian 
ladies who had such strait notions of propriety that they 
saw something indelicate in the bare legs of their piano 
and put them into trousers. One protests against the bio- 
graphical novel because of its inherent unfairness—you 
can seem to prove in it any theory you choose, for no 
reader can be sure where fact ends and fiction begins. 

The same objection has to be made to Mr. Laurence 
Housman’s “ Life of H.R.H. the Duke of Flamborough,’’* 
which is supposed to be written by ‘“‘a valet with a 
grievance.” Many of us knew the old Duke, and can 
forget his oddities and irritating pomposities in remem- 
bering that beautiful and courageous devotion to his 
wife to which Mr. Housman does full justice. The 
book is dull in parts and in parts amusing, but generally 
amusing in ways that make one as ashamed of being 
amused as of laughing at a passer-by who has slipped on 
a banana-skin. There is cleverness, but the cleverness 
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Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 


From a French etching. 


is cheap, and not what we expect from a writer of 
Mr. Housman’s quality. 

To turn from some of our recent biographies and 
pseudo-biographies to Sir Hall Caine’s “ Recollections 
of Rossetti’ is like coming out from the twilight 
and extravagant performances of a cinema show into 
the open day. Here at any rate you have genuine and 
candid biography. In two chapters Sir Hall Caine 
relates the story of Rossetti’s earlier life, and in the 
rest of his book tells unreservedly all he recollects of 
those later years in which he was first Rossetti’s friendly 
correspondent and then his housemate and constant 


companion. He promises that ‘‘ my portrait may per- 
haps exceed in details, but 
shall not fail in fidelity,” 


> _ and without excess of detail 
he keeps that promise. 
Rossetti emergés in this 
portraiture a strange, lonely, 
self-tormented, tragic figure, 
flawed, like Milton’s arch- 
angel; but, with an equal 
hand, the nobilities as well 
as the weaknesses and mean- 
nesses of his character are 
disclosed and, balancing 
these with those, you are 
brought to feel at last that, 
as Ben Jonson said of 
Shakespeare, there was 
“‘ always more to be praised 
in him than to be _par- 
doned.”” About the best that 
in the long run can truth- 
fully be said of most men. 
Sir Hall Caine was a reason- 
able psychoanalyst before 
that overworked term came 
into common use, and on 
occasion he subtly and I 
think very justly interprets 
the mind and motives of Rossetti, as when he analyses 
his natural impulses and is sensitive to “the moral 
influences animating his work,” and quietly puts in its 
right light that much discussed and sometimes less 
acutely and less charitably explained episode of how, 
in his remorse, Rossetti buried the manuscript volume 
of his first poems in his wife’s coffin, and after an interval 
was moved to disinter it. ‘‘ Wayward, weak, uncertain, 
neurotic,” his fatal addiction to chloral had its effect 
upon him, morally and physically. “I have never 
concealed my conviction,’’ writes Sir Hall Caine, “ that 
the less noble side of Rossetti came of prolonged indul- 
gence in a pernicious drug,’”’ and he does not hesitate 
to illustrate “ the corrupting influence of his unfortunate 
habit,” but he does so neither in a puritanical spirit of 
self-righteous reproof nor in the spirit of the very up- 
to-date sensationalist who cannot or does not attempt 
to see all things in due perspective, being obsessed, 
like the fat boy in ‘‘ Pickwick,” by a simple and single 
interest in whatever will enable him to shock people. 
Nothing could be more graphically realistic, more candid, 
nor more wholly equitable than these ‘‘ Recollections.”’ 
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NOTICES. 


All communications intended for the Editor must be addressed to 
the Editor of THE Bookman, St. Paut’s House, WARWICK 
Square, Lonpon, E.C.4. 

A preliminary letter of inquiry should be sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 


No book will be surer of a welcome this autumn 
than will “‘ Peter Pan,” which Messrs. Hodder & 
Stoughton are including in their 
uniform edition of the Plays of 
Sir James Barrie, who has written 
a special introduction for the 
book. Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton 
have in preparation a collected 
edition of the plays in one volume, 
which will be ready next spring. 


In our last Christmas Number 
we anticipated next month's ter- 
centenary commemorations, with 
critical appreciations of John — re: 
Bunyan and his works. Not even adios 
the greatest author has nothing 
but admirers, and it is always 
well to hear the other side of every question 
and take its views into consideration in forming 
our own opinions. Mr. Alfred Noyes’s article, 
“ Bunyan: A Revaluation,” puts the case for 
those who believe that Bunyan and his work 
have been overrated, and puts it with charac- 
teristic force and courageous sincerity. His judg- 
ment is to be taken the more seriously because 
Mr. Noyes is so seldom to be 
found among the iconoclasts, and 
I am hoping that his challenging 
indictment will be duly met in our 
next Number. 


An English translation of a 
remarkable Japanese work entitled, 
“Nippon Shindo Ron,” an exposi- 
tion of the national ideals of the 
Japanese people, by Yutaka 
Hibino, will be published this 
month by the Cambridge University 
Press. 


whose brilliant book of short stories, 
“ Nightseed,” is published by Mr. 
Jonathan Cape. 


“Dawn”’ is the tentative title 
that has been given to a new novel by Mr. S. 
Fowler Wright, which Messrs. Victor Gollancz are 
publishing in November. 


Mr. Davidson Cook has printed for private 
circulation the articles he contributed to the Burns’ 
Chronicle on ‘‘ Burns’ Manuscripts’’ in the Honresfeld 


Mr. H. A. Manhood, 


Collection of Sir Alfred James Law. Several of 
these manuscripts have never been printed; one 
though, in print, has not hitherto, writes Mr. 
Cook, been ascribed to Burns ; others yield correc- 
tions to certain published letters and poems. Some 
of these original poems and letters are included in 
Mr. Davidson Cook’s booklet—these, and his com- 
ments, make this a valuable addition to Burnsania 
which all lovers of Burns would 
be glad to possess—but only a 
hundred copies have been printed. 


A romance for boys by Miss 
Marjorie Bowen (the first book of 
the kind this popular author has 
written) is to be published this 
month by Messrs. Blackwell, of 
Oxford. It is a story of curious 
and exciting adventures in strange 
lands among strange people, and 
has been named ‘“ The Winged 


Mr. Hugh Trees.” 


Kingsmill, 


Anthor of “ Matthew Arnold” (Duckworth). 


Reviewing last month “ The 
Brontés and their Stars’ (Rider), Mrs. Ellis 
Chadwick referred to it as having been compiled 
by Mr. V. E. Robson and Miss Maud Margesson. 
Mr. Robson writes to me that he had no part in 
compiling the book, and says: ‘‘ The facts are that 
I undertook merely the mathematical correction of 
the horoscopes at Miss Margesson’s request and 
from data supplied by her, and never even saw 
the work until after it was pub- 
lished. There was no collabora- 
tion of any kind, and the entire 
credit is due to Miss Margesson.”’ 


We are to have this month, from 
Messrs. Hutchinson, Lord Birken- 
head’s second volume of stories of 
the romance of the law—‘‘ More 
Famous Trials.” 


Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton 
are publishing shortly “a book of 
wayfaring essays’’ by Mr. James 
Milne, to which he has-given the 
charming Stevenson title of 
“Travels in Hope.” Recently Mr. Milne took 
a long holiday, and in these essays he has 
written intimate and entertaining sketches of 
his experiences and adventures in far-off countries, 
his personal impressions of places he visited and 
people he met. ‘Travels in Hope,” beautifully 
illustrated in colour by Mr. Donald Maxwell, is 
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something of a new 
departure in the way of 
gift- books that you 
should certainly make a 
note of and ask to see 
presently when you are 
buying your Christmas 
gifts. 


A recent issue of the 
Boston Evening Transcript 
contains a long and 
discriminatingly critical 
article on ‘“‘ The Poetry 
and Prose of the Rice 
Family ’’—the family 
including only Mr. Cale 
Young Rice and his wife, 
Mrs. Alice Hegan Rice. It 
is a very interesting article 
and a timely one, for after 
a too-long silence the author of ‘‘ Mrs. Wiggs of the 
Cabbage Patch ” has, I am pleased to hear, almost 
completed a new novel. Mr. Cale Young Rice 
published a new volume of poems last autumn— 
“Stygian Freight ’"—and shortly before that a 
Selected Edition of his Plays and Poems appeared 
here and in America, but he has left his first novel, 
“ Youth’s Way,” some few years without a successor. 
He has however finished that successor at last, and 
under the title of “ Long Shadows”’ it is to be 
published next spring. Mr. Rice is, by the way, 
a very gifted painter and 
sculptor as well as a man 
of letters, and the medal- 
lion portrait on this page 
was modelled by himself. 


I hear that Messrs. 
George Gill & Sons, the well 
known edrcational pub- 
lishers, are following the 
fashion and starting to 
publish fiction. They are 
to publish their first novel, 
“The Unaccepted Death,”’ 
by Hibbart Gilson, almost 
immediately. Mr. Gilson 
has done good work as 
poet and critic (one of his 
books of verse is, I note, 
in its sixth edition), but 
this is his first appearance 
as a novelist. While in 
Africa he suffered for a> 
time from total loss of 
sight, and it occurred to 
him that, under similar 
circumstances, a man might 


From a medallion portrait by himself. 


Mr. Warwick Deeping, 


whose new nove “Old Pybus” (Casse'ls’, is reviewed 
in this Number. 


become obsessed with the 
idea that he was dead 
and walking the earth as 
a ghost. The principal 
character in his novel is 
presented in this bizarre 
condition, and encounters 
amazing adventures while 
so imagining himself to 
be dead. 


I heard with great regret 
of the death of Mr. Louis 
Tracy, an able and suc- 
cessful novelist; whose 
books have enjoyed con- 
siderable popularity for 
the last thirty years. His 
first novel, ‘‘ The Final 
War,” was published in 
1896, and the strenuous 
work he undertook during that War when it came 
(for since it was a war to end war, one hopes it was 
the final one), broke down his health and hastened his 
end. He was turned fifty in 1914, but promptly took 
a hand in forming the Whitby Branch of the North 
Riding Volunteer Reserve, and in 1915 was made 
sub-commander of the regiment. He wrote much 
on the War, went lecturing on it in America in 
1916, and in 1917 joined the Head-quarters Staff 
of the British Mission in the U.S.A., and later was 
temporarily attached to the Foreign Office. For 
these and other war ser- 
vices he was made a 
C.B.E. in 1920. For six 
years most of his literary 
work was suspended, 
and at fifty-eight he had 
to take up the dropped 
threads and begin again, 
and did not find the way 
easy after that interval, 
but wrote thirteen more 
novels in the last seven 
years, and regained his 
public, though he could 
not regain the strength 
he had lost. By a strange 
coincidence he died on 
August 13th, leaving 
unfinished a story called 
“The Fatal Thirteen,” 
of which he had written 
only thirteen pages. 
The last book he com- 
pleted, ‘““What Would 
You Have Done?” is 
to be published shortly. 
He was a very modest 
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Writers, editors and a publisher 


in the Cotswolds. 


Left to right: Mr. R. H. Lowe, Mr. Cecil Palmer, Mr. Leonard Rees (Editor 
Ss 


unday Times), Mr. J. C. Squire, and Mr. Ralph Straus. 
From a photograph by Mrs. Leonard Rees. 


man, of simple tastes and quiet pleasures ; he used 
to say that the happiest years of his life were those 
he spent in a small cottage (rented from the Duchy 
of Cornwall at {18 a year) in the Isles of Scilly, 
from 1922 to 1925. His wife found among his 
papers and has sent me a poem of his touching on 
his homely ambitions, and closing with a verse 
that now seems to have a special significance : 


“‘T am content if, when the struggle’s o’er, 
And humbled, quelled, I reach the farther shore, 
A voice shall say: ‘ Brother, I bid thee rest, 
Because, though not unstained, some worth is manifest, 
Nor hast thou basely used the life I lent ’— 
I am content.” 


Portrait by Swaine. 


Mr. Louis Tracy. 


Mr. Alec Stansbury, who is just back 
from a holiday in Normandy (as the 
accompanying portrait of him indicates), 
has completed a new novel, “Not in 
the Earthquake,” which will be pub- 
lished shortly by Messrs. Alston 
Rivers. 


The Bookman Christmas Number is 
now in preparation, and orders for it 
should be placed as early as possible to 
avoid disappointment. A full announce- 
ment of the contents, literary and pictorial, 
will be made in our November issue. 


BOOKMAN. 


NOTES ON RECENT BOOKS. 


Mr. J. Tyssul Davis endeavours to show in the nine 
thoughtful addresses in THE SOUND OF YOUR FACE 
(2s.; Daniel), how the spirit of God is demonstrating itself 
in science and modern discovery. It is through such 
mediums as radio and electricity, he says, that present-day 
miracles are performed. The crying need is for a scientific 
religion, “‘a religion without specific revelation, because 
the whole world is an open Bible, to which every age adds 
its fresh contribution ; an ethical religion, for conduct is 
still three-fourths of life.’ He is voicing the opinions 
of vast numbers of people who find ancient dogmas un- 
satisfying yet crave an ideal on which to fix their hopes, 
and his book will unquestionably arouse discussion. 

HENRIETTA, by Helen Prothero Lewis (7s. 6d.; 
Hutchinson), the story of a little waif left on the doorstep 
of a highly genteel boarding-house, is told with a light 
touch and a pleasing blend of sentiment and humour. 
As usual, Mrs. Helen Prothero Lewis has given her readers 
just what they want, and in the gay, impulsive Henrietta 
has drawn a character of unusual charm. If it had not 
been for George Wemyss, his two spinster sisters would 
at once have handed the unwelcome guest to the police, 
but George had a soft heart, so Henrietta stayed. George 
was, as it were, the guardian angel of her life, a solid, 
reliable guardian angel, just the sort such an impetuous, 
sympathetic girl needed. It was this impetuous sympathy 
of hers that made her shield Nicholas Barr from the law, 
and afterwards made her imagine she was in love with 
him—but it all comes right in the end, after as romantic 
and exciting a love story as you could wish. 

By essay and dialogue, couched in breezy and colloquial 
language, WANTED AN ARISTOCRACY, by Tait Morley 
(7s. 6d.; Black), discusses many aspects of the social 
problems of our time. Precedence is given to the question 
of unemployment and its bearing on the so-called red 
menace, and a special chapter is devoted to the mining 
problem. In “ our too free press ’’ the author deals faith- 
fully with the ignorance and sensationalism of popular 
newspapers representing all shades of political opinion, 
but he has no hint to offer concerning any possible abate- 
ment of this nuisance. The author’s intention is neither 
destructive nor constructive. His aim, which he has in 
good measure achieved, is to reveal the economic maladies 
of our time and to give an impartial account of their 
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origins. Mr. Morley has a 
pleasant smethod of exposi- 
tion and writes on many 
provocative themes with 
humour and restraint. 

THE LETTERS OF ROBERT 
BURNS, selected by R. 
Brimley Johnson (6s.; Bodley 
Head), unlike those of Gray, 
Cowper, Lamb or Stevenson, 
are not among the prime 
treasures of literature. But 
they deserve to be more 
widely known, and Mr. 
Johnson is to be thanked 
for including this excellent 
selection of them in his now 
famous “ Quill Library.” 
There is little of external 
interest in Burns’s letters if 
we exclude the few glimpses 
which they afford of the life of an exciseman in eighteenth 
century Scotland. The appeal is almost entirely personal. 


But that, for lovers of 
Burns’s poetry, will be 
enough. No man ever wore 
his heart more openly upon 
his sleeve, and the excess of 
animal spirits that con- 
stantly betrayed his sound- 
ness of mind and nobility 
of heart is pathetically 
reflected in these pages. 
Self-conscious he was of 
course. How could a 
ploughman suddenly elevated 
to fame and society fail to 
be? Yet there is a remark- 
able lack of cant even in 
his self-consciousness, and a 
sterling honesty pervades 


Mr. Alec Stansbury (left) everything he wrote. The 
with his brother 


“Letters ’’ will confirm the 
on the steps of the Cathedral spire at Rouen. . os 


affection in which he is held 
by most readers. Mr. Johnson’s introduction is admirably 
balanced and discriminating. 


THE BOOKMAN LITERARY CIRCLE. 


LONDON. 
SUMMER RAMBLES, 
September 22nd.—Visit to Cambridge, conducted by 
Miss M. V. Gregory. Report next month. 
Saturday, October 2oth.—Visit to Saffron Walden, 
conducted by Mr. Alfred Tresidder Sheppard. 


Sir Walter Besant describes Saffron Walden as the 
most picturesque little town within fifty miles of London. 


Mr. Tresidder Sheppard hopes to show the Circle the | 


Library (20,000 volumes, some of very great interest and 
value) ; the Museum, one of the finest in the provinces ; 
the old Gardens; the house which was Cromwell’s head- 
quarters when the Parliamentary Army was at Walden ; 
the church, which is one of the finest in the country and 
of considerable historic interest ; the inn at which Pepys 
stayed; the hotel connected with the supposed ‘“‘ W. H.” 
discovery not long ago, and other buildings of interest. 


AUTUMN AND WINTER PROGRAMME, 
(TO END OF YEAR.) 
October roth.—Lord Riddell: ‘‘ English as She is 


Spoke.’ Chairman: Mr. St. John Adcock (Editor of THE 
BooKMAN). 


October 24th.—Mr. Cecil Roberts : ‘‘ Some Poems—Some 
Observations.”’ Chairman: Mr. Gilbert Thomas. 

November 7th.—Mr. Victor Evans (an ex-President of 
the Oxford Union): ‘‘ World Peace and the League of 
Nations.’” Chairman: Mr. William Blane, C.B.E. 


November 21st.—Social Evening. 


December 5th.—Mr. Humbert Wolfe: Readings from 
his Poems. Chairman: Mr. Thomas Moult. 


December 19th.—Mrs. Champion de Crespigny: ‘“‘ The 
Influence of Psychic Research on Literature.’ Chairman : 
Mr. H. A. Jones. 


All applications should be made to Mrs. Sophie, Hine, 
Glenariff, Church Road, Ashtead, Surrey. 


BRIGHTON AND HOVE. 

Winter Programme will be given next month. All 
applications should be made to the Hon. Secretary, Miss 
Winifred Hurlstone-Jones, 26, Brunswick Place, Hove, 
Sussex. 


MANCHESTER FELLOWSHIP AND 
BOOKMAN LITERARY CIRCLE. 


October 3rd.—Mr. Ernest Raymond: “ English Humour 
and European Wit.” 

November 7th.—Mr. Cecil Roberts : ‘‘ Poems and Places.” 

All applications should be made to Mr. J. H. Wharmby, 
Box 510, G.P.O., Manchester. 


Portrait by Vandyk Mr. Newman Flower, 


whose new book, “‘ Schubert and his Friends” (Cassells) 
is reviewed in this Number. 
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THE BOOKMAN GALLERY. 


ALMEY ST. JOHN ADCOCK. 


F ever there was a young writer in whom readers 
of this journal could be expected to take a natural 
interest, it would surely be the daughter of their very 
old friend the editor. It must be almost twenty years 
since my own humble contributions were first blue- 
pencilled by that considerate hand, and much about 
that period some remark dropped in my hearing by 
another BookMAN celebrity, Miss Lilian Quiller-Couch, 
acquainted me with the existence, away up in Hamp- 
stead, of two little Miss Adcocks, who were already 
responding noticeably to the stimulus of their environ- 
ment and displaying very pretty literary talents while 
still in the pinafore stage. I ought to meet them, 
Miss Quiller-Couch declared. 

For a long time however Fate ruled otherwise, staging 
in due course a less direct kind of encounter. The tropic 
shore whereon she deposited me soon after the above 
mentioned conversation was never, I am glad to say, 
altogether out of touch with movements and personalities 
in the world of books and authors, with which mail 
papers and a library subscription made it not so difficult 
to maintain a contact of sorts. And so, in the fullness 
of time, I met both these young ladies—in print. Need- 
less now to say, I was impressed. And I must tell 
you how jolly it was, under the far-off punkah, to 
note the successive stages of recognition and success 
achieved by reputations in which one could take a 
species of semi-avuncular pride. 

Jollier still of course for a wanderer returned to make 
the acquaintance of one at least of this interesting pair. 
And when I met the writer of two novels about people 
I used to mix up with a good deal myself, namely 
Buckinghamshire villagers, I found in the author of 
“Winter Wheat” and “ Master Where He Will” 
precisely the sort of person I had imagined. An eager, 
direct, and sensitive young woman, with a quiet appre- 
ciation of the comic and a candid acceptance of the 
tragic in life as she knows it. Not what you call a 
mondaine person at all, nothing Noel Cowardish or 
“modern” about her. It seemed to me significant 
that she took no interest in games, but at the same time 
she confessed to a love of walking and life in the open 
air and is, like her mother, the friend of animals of 
all descriptions. 

It is quite true, she has admitted to me, that she 
began her writing career in the nursery. At the age 
of four, a grave little girl informed her parents: “If 
everything else fails, I shall become a writer.’ At 
seven, or thereabouts, other alternatives were given the 
go-by. She, her sister, and a cousin, made it the most 
serious business of their lives to produce three rival 
manuscript magazines at more or less regular intervals, 
to be exchanged on issue, and their contents solemnly 
discussed and criticised. Later a more ambitious under- 
taking, ‘‘ The Spur,’ engaged the joint attention of 
the sisters. Marion (who in a year or two was Mrs. 
Sidney Hastings Webb—another author in the family) 
edited it. Both had ceased to be amateurs ; they were 
“ getting their stuff taken.” 

Almey at one time had notions of being an artist ; 


it more vitally belonged to me.” 


indeed the only prize she won at school (which empha- 
sises the futility of most scholastic “essay ’’ com- 
petitions) was one for drawing. Later, when her 
family was living near Ricksmansworth, she attended 
Miss Herkomer’s art school at Watford or a time. 
Disliking somehow having to draw from professional 
models, she induced the village children to pose for 
her. I do not doubt she talked to them, and “ drew 
them out ” as well as drawing them in, if one may put 
it that way. 

Eventually however she decided that authorship 
was her business in life, it becoming borne in upon her 
that she could exist happily for months without drawing 
anything, but not for a single week without writing. 
This though in the amateur magazines the family had 
so habitually conducted she drew as much as she wrote. 
But whereas she did not mind in the least who saw or 
criticised her drawings, she was “‘ wretchedly sensitive ”’ 
about anything she wrote—oddly enough more so about 
prose than poetry, which, she supposes, ‘‘ showed that 
But sometimes, just 
for her own amusement, she still draws. 

Also she still writes poetry. Like her sister’s (her 


mother too wrote for Henderson’s Old and Young, © 


and that way met her father), her verses have appeared 
in many periodicals. She has a whole collection of 
Bucks character verses that have appeared in various 
magazines, but have not yet been made into a book. 
Messrs. Chappell, the well known music publishers, 
have a contract under which they pay a retainer and 
have an option on every lyric she cares to write, 
and arising out of this arrangement composers like 
Montague Phillips, Eric Coates and Hermann Lohr, 
have matched their music to her songs. 

For sports of any description, as stated aforesaid, 
she has no use. Her work is her hobby, and most of 
her life has been spent among books and writers. In 
those early Hampstead days, her father’s house was 
a rendezvous for his numerous literary friends and 
indeed for many practitioners of all the arts. Most of 
them interesting. And some of them very odd folk, 
famous too, then or later. 

Also she has met (and perhaps that is just as well) 
people of very different types. In her impetuous youth 
public work in various forms caught up this young 
creature who was animated with a zeal to reform the 
human race and all its institutions. She served on 
committees before she was out of her teens. ‘“‘I don’t 
know how I had the cheek to do it ’’ is now her comment. 
She was on Woman Suffrage committees and those of 
undertakings connected with the Prince of Wales’s 
Fund and other organisations during the War, including 
a club for women where soldiers’ wives could get cheap, 
good meals (the premises were mysteriously burned 
down after a few months). Looking back on those 
rather hectic activities, she considers the one providing 
the greatest excitement was a Prince of Wales’s Fund 
Committee in an Essex town where, with a small and 
vigorous band of rebels, she attempted to oppose the 
autocratic methods of the Mayor. There was “ copy ”’ 
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in all these matters, though of that consideration she 
took little heed at the time. 

After the War the family removed from the busy 
town in Essex where these events took place (recognis- 
able in “‘ This Above All ’’—her second book, published 
by Harrap) into Buckinghamshire, to a cottage on the 
Chiltern Hills. There one who like herself would at 
any time gladly exchange town for country was happy 
enough. Here it was that she discovered among a 
jumble of manuscripts a 
novel that had actually been 
finished, written somewhere 
between her eighteenth 
and nineteenth birthdays. 
There were companion 
manuscripts in plenty 
carried up to the first dozen 
chapters or so, and then 
left in the air because they 
wouldn’t work out to 
their very fastidious writer’s 
satisfaction. She had liked 
doing them, without any 
very earnest hopes of pub- 
lication. Somehow though 
this one had got itself con- 
cluded, and reading it after 
an interval its author found 
it not too bad, and besought 
her father’s candid  ver- 
dict. This was favourable, 
though it was pointed out 
that no publisher in his 
right mind would tackle a 
new writer’s first essay in 
fiction if there was only 
40,000 words of it. But 
with adequate elongations 
effected, ‘‘The Man Who 
Lived Alone ” went to Jarrolds. They took it, to the 
surprise and gratification of the author, but she was 
uneasy too, she tells me, feeling she had outgrown 
the book even before its appearance. 

“The Man Who Lived Alone” was not. the only 
novel she had finished before she had one published. 
Before that was actually in print, five whole full-length 
ones had been ceremonially incinerated, and since then 
another brace of unsatisfactory efforts have gone up 
in smoke. Rather drastic, she admits, but probably 
the best thing that could happen to them. Not one 
of these had ever been submitted to a publisher. Just 
one manuscript she does regret having made away with, 
“The Life and Adventures of Stephen Glen,” written 
at the age of twelve, and carried through thirty-two 
chapters to the hero’s marriage at the age of eighteen. 
(“I assume that I considered his life was then over,”’ 
is what she says about this.) 

It was chance of course that settled her among the 
beech woods and chalk ridges of Buckinghamshire 
at the age when impressions are most vividly registered. 
But that county has wanted its novelist. The in- 
habitants of its obscure villages and straggling town- 
ships, for most of whom “ the lights o’ London ” limit 
their familiarity with the phenomena of city life, while 
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Miss Almey St. John Adcock. 


the city itself takes no thought of their existence, are 
a folk with very marked characteristics, peculiar, not 
always pleasant, but generally interesting. There are 
cretins in every hamlet. So do not imagine that 
Miss Adcock’s grotesques (she has been accused of an 
over-fondness for cripples and such like) are too far 
from the truth. One or two novelists who have moved 
among them have given us tantalising but sinister 
glimpses of this life. In Beresford’s ‘“‘ Hampdenshire 
Wonder ”’ and the sketch, 
“Cut-throat Farm” (I 
know it well), it is there, 
in some of Neil Lyons’s 
“ Cottage Pie ’’ studies too. 
But these are vignettes 
merely, and nowise approach 
the completeness of Miss 
Adcock’s trilogy. 

Her theory was, and still 
is, that not many “ reading 
people ’’ seriously love the 
country. Their “ Oh yes, I 
like it in the summer ”’ gives 
themaway. ‘ To know the 
country, you must know 
it at all seasons. I think 
I love it even more in the 
winter than in summer—if 
that were possible—because 
then it is itself and belongs 
to those who understand 
it, and the ‘alien’ spirits 
have gone back to their 
towns.” How right she 
was to follow her instinct 
for stories of rural life is 
proved, I think, by the in- 
stantaneous welcome with 
which the sort of critics who 
count greeted the advent of ‘‘ Winter Wheat ” (Faber & 
Gwyer, 1925). Others have called ‘‘ Master Where He 
Will”’ (Faber & Gwyer, 1926) an even better book, 
but I do not think so. That however is only my opinion. 

And now comes “The Judas Tree” (Hodder & 
Stoughton). Still another threnody of warped lives, 
a dark but assuredly not a depressing tale of fate-ridden 
men and women, some of whom live almost too near 
the earth for their cloddish emotions to awake in us a 
completely sympathetic response. But Miss Adcock’s 
reaction to the mute suffering of all animals, biped or 
quadruped, is intensely sympathetic, and she is a 
strong enough writer to carry her readers, in most cases, 
all the way with herself. Strange, reticent creature 
though Roger Token be, she really arouses our interest 
in his tragic story and our concern for his misfortunes. 
The almost worthless Livvy Winfarthing we recognise 
as a very real person, and can feel sorry for her too. 
Old Alphabet Winfarthing and his wife are delightfully 
quaint and amusing people ; they and their friends— 
a curious, Hogarthian group—furnish much of the 
humour of the book. The descriptions of country 
scenes and country weather charm us. Yes, Miss 
Adcock has undoubtedly brought it off again. 

ASHLEY GIBSON. 
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Hew Books. 


FOUR NOVELS.* 


With either of the first two on this list, any fiction reader 
who likes his novels to be something more than a mere 
yarn, to engage his thought rather than to tickle his fancy, 
might be left by the fireside while the rest of the family are 
at the theatre without risk of his subsequently complaining 
of his lot. Which of the two would please him better is 
more a question of the reader’s mood than the book’s merit. 
Mr. Bullett’s story runs a more straightforward course, and 
it has an elemental beauty for the discerning to discover. 
Mr. Bromfield’s ranges a wider scene, gathering from 
disparate places and periods the materials that, placed 
together, compose one picture. 

Take first ‘‘ The History of Egg Pandervil.’’ It might 
seem to some a commonplace, even dull story. If we 
encountered it in the raw, as it were—in real life—we should 
probably not be at all interested. In brief outline, it is 
this. Egg (short for Egbert) was the youngest son in a 
humble English rural family, an honest country bumpkin 
with the passive virtues of the higher farm animals ; docile, 
good-natured, strong, slow, He falls in love with a girl 
“above ”’ him—the vicar’s niece, who returns boy’s first 
love with girl’s firstlove. The affair is of course impossible, 
and Egg goes away to a London suburb as a grocer’s 
assistant, marries his employer’s daughter and succeeds 
to the little dwindling business. 

There is no thrill, no shock of surprise, no assault on the 
emotions: yet Mr. Bullett interests us, and keeps us in- 
terested, in these dull yokels and drab little shopkeepers, 
because he fulfils the function of the novelist, which is to 
display the relationship of every individual to the whole 
drama of human life. He has to show us that life is a 
common interest, composed everywhere of the same 
essential passions. In different guises, it is the same thing 
to everybody. Once he succeeds in establishing the con- 
nection between us and his characters, so that we vibrate 
in the same way as they do to the same strokes, becoming 
participators rather than spectators, we cannot find them 
dull. Mr. Bullett has done this very successfully with Egg. 
When Egg falls in love with Marion, the crude farm-boy 
experiences that divine adventure of rebirth into the 
world of the spirit which removes his human insignificance. 
Henceforth he matters. There is a light within him, and 
throughout the shabby years of the rest of his life he leaves 
faint markings of beauty. They amount to very little, but 
we know that they mean everything; and in that final 
scene where Egg, a worried and ageing man, is playing make- 
believe with his little son at bath-time we are aware of a 
grace, not mortal, manifesting itself through him. 

Mr. Bromfield arranges his drama round the death, in a 
little Italian mountain resort where a small foreign com- 
munity resides for cheapness, of an eccentric old lady, Miss 
Annie Spragg, upon whose body are found marks which the 
superstitious suppose to be the stigmata. The incident 
touches in various ways a number of loosely connected 
lives—Mr. Winnery, who is writing a book on miracles ; 
the American Mrs. Weatherby, philanderer with fancy 
religions ; her meek niece and companion, Miss Fosdick ; 
the ‘ Pincess d’Orobelli, mistress of many men ; the fashion- 
able Father d’Astier whose réle was to make rich converts 
to the Church ; Mr. Winnery’s Aunt Bessie, the ex-barmaid 
who developed in amusing circumstances into a pillar of a 
Bloomsbury nonconformist chapel; and Cyrus Spragg, 
“the man who became God,” a kind of Dr. Dowie of the 
American prairie. There is a wonderful diversity in the 
stories of this strange assortment, but Mr. Bromfield handles 
them all with brilliant ease and authority. That the same 

* “The History of Egg Pandervil."” By Gerald Bullett. 
7s. 6d. (Heinemann.)—‘‘ The Strange Case of Miss Annie 
Spragg.”” By Louis Bromfield. 7s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.)— 
“The Children.” By Edith Wharton. 7s. 6d. (Appleton.) 


—‘‘Hell and the Duchess.’’ By C. A. Nicholson. 7s. 6d. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


writer should be able to tell the sombre romance of the 
American prairie prophet, the comedy of the London 
barmaid’s career, and the spiritual tragedy of the Italian 
father, and without breaking the coherence of his domi- 
nant theme, is proof of uncommon genius. His book is one 
of the positive achievements of the season. 

The remaining pair of novels are disappointing. Mrs, 
Edith Wharton demands our attention to an extremely 
confusing family, presented all in a heap. There are Mr. 
and Mrs. Cliff Wheater, a rich American couple, and seven 
children. The two elder children were born of the Cliff 
Wheaters’ first union : another couple are the children, by 
his first wife, of the Italian prince whom Mrs. Wheater, 
having divorced Wheater, marries secondly; yet another 
pair are Wheater’s by his second wife, a film star; and the 
youngest is the son of the original Mrs. Wheater by her 
first husband whom she remarries after a further set of 
divorces. The various parental claims to this extra- 
ordinary family necessitate that they pass most of their 
lives in being banaied about from one European “ Palace ” 
hotel to another. They are a disorderly set, reminding one 
frequently of the Sanger family in ‘‘ The Constant Nymph ”’ ; 
and the connecting thread of the story is the guardianship of 
them into which the American, Mr. Boyne, involuntarily 
tumbles after encountering them all on an Atlantic liner. 
They are an entirely unmanageable charge, and so un- 
fortunately they prove to Mrs. Wharton, for her story ends 
in a worse confusion than it started. 

The trouble with Mrs. Nicholson’s novel is that her 
characters never resemble living creatures. She writes 
vehemently about them; on every page are sentences 
ending with a splutter of dots as though they had choked 
with violent utterance: but neither Claire, the heroine of 
Irish-French parentage and English upbringing, nor the 
French Duchess her mother, nor the perplexing people with 
whom she comes in contact, seem other than mechanical 
figures jigging through a brisk but incomprehensible 
performance. 


HorRAcE THOROGOOD. 


CONTRASTS IN VERSE.* 


Perhaps the contrast, which is the first thing which 
strikes one, between the poems of R. Q. and those of Mr. 
Henry Warren is more superficial than fundamental. 
Glancing down their title pages, you perceive that Mr. 
Warren is mainly concerned with the things of nature— 
trees and the seasons, birds and the accidents of weather. 
He has been compared with Mr. Edmund Blunden, though 
he is something more sophisticated than that excellent 
poet, who has a closer affinity in Mr. W. Force Stead. His 
poems, at any rate, nearly all have their point of departure 
in the open air. R. Q. on the other hand finds his inspira- 
tion in libraries. He has communed, to good purpose, 
with the mighty dead. The mere quotations at the heads 
of his poems show him to be widely and curiously read, 
especially in the literature of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries ; and how easily he can take allusion in his stride 
is exemplified by his lines ‘‘ On Painswick Beacon ”’ : 


‘“ When by the stern defence of yon fair town, 
King Charles was baffled, and reluctant passed 
Eastward ‘neath dull and melancholy skies, 
*Twas here he halted his dejected host 
And camped a-cold upon the hill-top bleak. 
Then shivering, and wistly, his fair child 
Looked back at Matson bowered in its trees, 
Their pleasant quarters late; and importuned 
Whimpering, and with small detaining hand 
Imploring: ‘ Father, let us home.’ But he, 
The sad-faced King, responded bitterly : 

‘My child, we have no home’; and sorrowful, 
Turned to stern thought and stern emergency.” 
* “ Reflections in Verse.” By R.Q. 5s. (Scholartis Press.) 


—‘‘The Secret Meadow and Other Poems.” By C. Henry 
Warren. 5s. (Faber & Gwyer.) 
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Yet R. Q. is far from being altogether a bookish poet, 
“In a Nursing Home” for instance is an evident record 
of the actual, less vividly realistic, but not therefore 
necessarily less convincing, than Henley’s famous hospital 
series : 

‘*So to the hour when white-robed ministers 

Bade me lie down, and draw deep numbered breaths, 
And I drew in oblivion with each breath, 

Audibly counting after each till time 

When consciousness and counting died away.” 


So Mr. Warren on his side, 


that kind of conscientious and scholarly editorship which 
he brought to bear upon every subject he attacked. Miss 
Balderston has collected all the letters of Oliver Goldsmith 
that are known to exist, and has gone to the original manu- 
scripts for her text wherever the manuscripts survive. 
She has equipped the letters with sufficient explanatory 
notes, and with a full and very illuminating introduction, 
in which she estimates the degree of light which the letters 
throw upon disputed points in Goldsmith’s history; and 
she prints, in appendices, the 


though a nature poet, does 
not often lose himself in 
nature. His impressions are 
seldom completely objectified. 
They are coloured, and his 
reactions conditioned, by 
emotional experience. Of 
this his title poem is a very 
literal example : 
“The way is shut. I cannot 
find 
That secret meadow of my 
mind, 
Whose grasses in the fiercest 
heat 
Were green and cool beneath 
my feet. 


“... Through dusk of pines 
one day I came 
Full in the sun’s great eye of 


flame ; 

Yet were the pastures there 
as cool 

As waters fetched from snow- 
fed pool. 

Upon that lonely naked 
height 


The sky rained down its 
purest light— 

The sky that seemed a shining 
bell 


Making the silence musical : 

And, as I stood, the sun, I 
thought, 

Painlessly burned my flesh to 
nought, 

So that my spirit blossomed 
there, 

As cupped to take the 
mountain air: 

And peace past understanding 
came 

In pure draughts drawn from 
the sun’s flame... . 


“And now I can no longer 
find 

That secret meadow of my 
mind, 

Whose grasses in the fiercest 
heat 


full text of Mrs. Hodson’s 
narrative of Oliver’s boyhood, 
and also a number of forged 
letters, now finally stripped 
of authority, and nailed like 
bad coin to the counter of 
criticism. The work is both 
efficiently and finally per- 
formed, and will earn Miss 
Balderston the gratitude of 
all those who love to let their 
imaginations wander among 
the days of Johnson, of 
Reynolds and of Garrick. 

The biographical value of 
the letters is not inconsider- 
able. They seem to dispose 
pretty clearly of the belief 
that the family of Dr. Prim- 
rose in “The Vicar of 
Wakefield’? was an exactly 
portrayed group from Gold- 
smith’s early home. It is 
fairly evident from _ the 
letters that Oliver did not 
care very much for his 
mother, and that his brothers 
were a nuisance to him. So 
the sentimentality of some 
of his earlier biographers is 
disposed of in the modern 
fashion. 

Another bubble to be 
pricked is the Fiddleback 
tradition, which more than 
one of the Lives has ac- 
cepted for fact.’ Prior 
printed as genuine a letter 
purporting to be written 
by Goldsmith to his mother, 
describing his adven- 
turous journey to Cork, 
the sale of his horse, his 


purchase of another called 


Were green and cool’ beneath 

my feet.” 

Thus Mr. Warren and R.Q. 
meet on the ground common 
to all lyric poets—the need to 
confess themselves, whatever the pattern of the singing 
robes they may don for the purpose. Both are writers 
of distinction, but R. Q. is perhaps a little cold and 
academic. Mr. Warren is more a master of the magic of 
language. 


FRANCIS BICKLEY. 


GOLDSMITH’S LETTERS.* 


This valuable little volume opens with a tribute to 
the memory of Austin Dobson, and many a lover of the 
eighteenth century will close it after perusal with the 
conviction that there is now no one living to whom it could 
give greater pleasure than it would have given to Austin 
Dobson himself. For it is indeed a perfect example of 


* “ The Collected Letters of Oliver Goldsmith.” Edited by 
Katharine C. Balderston. 7s. 6d. (Cambridge University Press.) 


After[theistatue by; J. H. Foley, R.A., at Trinity College, Dublin. 


Fiddleback, his sojourn in the 
of a penurious friend, 
and his return with but a 
guinea in his pocket. Now 
this story Miss Balderston is 
able to trace direct to Mrs. Hodson’s narrative, and to 
prove to conviction that the letter printed by Prior is a 
disingenuous forgery, couched for the most part in Mrs. 
Hodson’s own words. The whole story seems to have been 
an invention, and the point is of interest as suggesting 
that Goldsmith turned his fiction into autobiography almost 
as often as he turned his autobiography into fiction. 
Another phase of the Life upon which these letters throw 
light is the story of the production of ‘‘ She Stoops to 
Conquer.” It becomes clear that Cradock read the MS. 
and made various corrections, although his claim to have 
done so has been generally discredited by the biographers. 
It is also in evidence from the letters that Goldsmith was 
terribly put about to get a suitable epilogue, Murphy and 
Cradock both assisting him with drafts, while he himself 
wrote two rejected efforts, at the end of which he confessed 
that he was “‘ very sick of the stage ; and though I believe 
I shall get three tolerable benefits, yet I shall upon the 


Oliver Goldsmith. 
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whole be a loser, even in a pecuniary light ; my ease and 
comfort I certainly lost while I was in agitation.” 

Miss Balderston has arranged her material so capably 
and well that this neat and businesslike volume will be 
one of constant reference to eighteenth century students ; 
while her exposure of the forgeries is a notable bit of 
criticism, not without its humorous aspect as well. 


ARTHUR WAUGH. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE NOVEL. 


The English Literature Library (published by the Bodley 
Head) may be described as a series of group-selections 
illustrating the rise and development of certain phases of 
English literature by means of selected extracts. The 
first group deals with the origin and history of the novel, 
and the half-dozen volumes are entitled : I—‘‘ The Birth of 
Romance’’; II—‘‘ Some Little Tales’’; III—‘‘ Rogues 
and Vagabonds’’; IV—‘‘ The Comedy of Life’; V— 
Balls and Assemblies ; VI—‘‘ Romance in History ’’* 
The editor, Mr. R. Brimley Johnson, has written an intro- 
ductory essay to each volume as well as a brief account 
of every author represented, and one may perhaps best 
describe his work by saying that any lecturer on literary 
subjects will find here six excellent lectures and a wealth 
of illustration, which will win for him a reputation for 
catholicity of reading and keen discriminating judgment. 
Of course no lecturer would “ lift ’’ his material in this 
way, but the supposition happens to be the quickest method 
of expressing what these books are really like. 

Here is a typical specimen of the editor’s style : 


‘It was Defoe who discovered sensationalism in daily life, 
creating real men and women by seriously endeavouring, with 
frequent success, to make his readers believe—what the roman- 
cists only affected to pretend—that he was writing biographies 
and chronicling facts; as indeed was sometimes actually the 
case. 

‘* Swift draws rather from types than individuals, forming an 
allegory of satire by similar detailed preciseness of characterisa- 
tion for the persons of his tale ; as Bunyan, without any kind 
of pretence, had earlier used his neighbours for types in moral 
allegory. ... 

‘** Swift, indeed, may be said to have worked down from the 
company of statesmen, as Defoe worked up from the police 
courts, and Bunyan saw beggars in a dream.” 


The selection of extracts is altogether admirable. The 
first volume, ‘‘ The Birth of Romance,’’ is illustrated by 
extracts from Lyly’s ‘“‘ Euphues,’’ Greene’s ‘‘ Pandosto ”’ 
and Philomela,’’ Lodge’s Rosalynde ”’ and A Margarite 
of America,’’ Sidney’s ‘“‘ The Arcadia,’’ as well as passages 
from Emmanuel Forde, Sir George Mackenzie, William 
Chamberlayne, and others. 

The second volume, ‘‘ Some Little Tales,’’ is based 
mainly upon the work of Steele and Addison ; the third 
volume, ‘‘ Rogues and Vagabonds,’’ deals chiefly with 
Bunyan, Defoe, Swift, and Aphra Benn ; the fourth, ‘‘ The 
Comedy of Life,’’ brings one to the real English novel and 
is illustrated by passages from Richardson, Fielding, 
Smollett, Sterne and Goldsmith. 

The remaining volumes deal with the domestic novel 
(discovered by Fanny Burney and perfected by Jane 
Austen), and the historical novel of romance culminating 
iu the work of Scott. 

J. W. Marriott. 


SPINOZA’S CORRESPONDENCE.; 


This volume is the first of five in which Professor Wolf 
hopes to complete the translation and annotation of 
Spinoza’s works in time for the celebration of the ter- 
centenary of his birth in 1932. And judging by this 
volume he is well equipped for the task, alike as a 
translator, editor, philosophic critic and scientist. The 


* 3s. 6d. each. (John Lane.) 


+ ‘‘ The Correspondence of Spinoza.’’ Translated and edited 
with Introduction and Annotations by A. Wolf. 15s. (Allen & 
Unwin.) 


task, indeed, demands an unusual combination of qualities 
and range of knowledge. For philosophy, science and 
theology had not become, in Spinoza’s day, specialised 
provinces. We have lost as much as we have gained 
by the necessary division of the field of knowledge and 
inquiry into plots for intensive cultivation, and the 
marked tendency to-day towards a reintegration or at 
least a vapprochement of science and philosophy should 
increase men’s interest in a philosopher who applied a 
geometric method to the proof and elucidation of first 
causes and essences. And Spinoza’s correspondence is in 
some ways even more interesting than his other writings. 
For not only do his own letters contain important inter- 
pretations of his philosophy, but they present through 
the letters of contemporaries to which he replies ‘‘ a pageant 
of the leading types of seventeenth-century mentality,” 
throwing a flood of light, as Professor Wolf remarks, ‘‘ on 
the pains and vicissitudes which accompanied the birth 
of the modern spirit and the emancipation of Western 
thought from the claims of authority and tradition.’’ For 
modern science, as an effectively organised movement, 
may be said to have originated in the Royal Society which 
received its Charter in July, 1662, when Oldenburg was 
appointed secretary and promptly set about mobilising 
“a commerce in all parts of the world with the most 
philosophical and curious persons to be found anywhere.”’ 
Spinoza was one of these persons whom Oldenburg ap- 
proached, and the letters which passed between them were 
rather dissertations than letters in the modern sense and 
performed the function which articles in learned and 
scientific periodicals do now. 

The problems too which they discussed are, apart from 
important scientific researches and discoveries of the time, 
notably those of Boyle, perennial, central, and still un- 
solved subjects of debate, such as the relation of knowledge to 
Christian faith, the conflict of disinterested inquiry with 
superstition, pedantry and theological prejudice, and the 
difficulty of reconciling a mechanical with a teleological 
interpretation of natural phenomena. And the greatness 
of Spinoza is revealed equally by the boldness with which 
he stood above theological prejuduces from which his 
contemporaries could only partially extricate themselves 
and by his refusal, despite his thoroughgoing naturalism, 
to accept as rationally sufficient the mechanical philosophy 
to which Boyle, like his scientific successors in the nine- 
teenth century, adhered. His letters are indeed the 
expression not only of a great mind, but of a great character, 
one of the greatest, as Professor Wolf claims, in the whole 
history of mankind. 


nm. PA. 


CHARLES DICKENS.* 


The most devout of Dickensians will frankly admit that 
the official and now classic biography by John Forster is, 
despite its plenitude of material, obviously incomplete. 
The personal friend and intimate, jealous for the good name 
of the brilliant genius with whom he had been on terms 
of closest confidence, deemed it best to suppress certain 
facts which tended to dim his lustre or detract from his 
greatness. It was a kind policy but a weak judgment, 
and in the end wrought more harm than good. It left 
the way open for any misguided zealot who, in the sacred 
name of truth, thrusts himself forward with a bundle of 
odds and ends, some trivial and some mischievous, which 
he finds an excuse for declaring were necessary in order 
to make the biography complete. Had such items been 
inserted in their due place they would doubtless have been 
justified ; but to accumulate them and make them the 
main feature of a new Life is to give them an unwarrant- 
able significance and convey a false impression. Forster’s 
defect has provided extremists with their chance. His 
suppressions weakened the picture of Dickens: their 
revelations over-accentuate the least agreeable features. 

Two examples of this unfortunate reaction against 
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Forster made their appearance within a few days of each 
other; one, Mr. Ralph Straus’s seriously conceived and 
ably constructed study of Dickens, and the second a work, 
cast in the form of a novel, so poor in style but so injurious 
in intent, that it can be dismissed with contempt. When 
Sir Henry Fielding Dickens describes it as ‘‘ utterly un- 
worthy of the slightest consideration’? and ‘‘a gross 
travesty,’’ we can join with him in “ declining to serve 
the author’s purpose by adding to its publicity.” 

Not so with Mr. Straus. He is a well-informed writer, 
he is in earnest, and he has produced a volume of distin- 
guished literary 
merit. The main 
facts in Dickens’s 
career clearly 
traced, a vivid 
description is given 
of his family and 
environment, and the 
account of the evolu- 
tion of “ Pickwick ”’ 
is a masterpiece of 
historical fact. He 
pays tribute to 
Dickens as the social 
reformer, and his ex- 
position of the whole 
American episode, 
personal and literary, 
elucidates one of the 
obscurest phases in 
Dickens’s tempera- 
ment. For all such 
service we are grate- 
ful. 

But the fault of 
Mr. Straus’s work is 
its lack of propor- 
tion. He is so deter- 
mined to disperse the 
“legend ”’ of Dickens, 
to represent him as 
“ feverish,” ‘‘ dandi- 
fied,’’. “‘ a showman,” 
a man of querulous 
moods, something of 
a philanderer and an 
unsatisfactory hus- 
band, that he makes 
the blemishes con- 
spicuous and casts 
upon them so luridja 
flame that we per- 
ceive, no mitigation 
or relief. Good and evil are not fairly balanced, and 
in readjusting the scales Mr. Straus has heavily weighted 
the adverse side. He creates the impression that Dickens 
was mostly compounded out of faults—vain, quarrelsome, 
excitable, exacting, ostentatious and not a little insincere. 
His good nature, his rectitude, his high moral principles, his 
pure teaching, are all subordinate. The most trivial anec- 
dotes—something about combing his hair or declaring a 
woman was kissable—suffice as evidence of a vulgar dis- 
position. Half-truths are bad enough, but even worse are 
innuendoes. We get hints of possible faithlessness, a sly 
allusion to bachelor jaunts with Wilkie Collins, and vague 
references to drugs. The reader is left surmising, for 
nothing is defined. 

The enthusiast of to-day does not claim perfection for 
Dickens or even desire him to be faultily faultless. We 
love him for his great humanity, and regard him as human 
like ourselves with the ordinary infirmities of nature. 
We believe that he spoke to us as a fellow-man, and that 
he was conscious of sharing with mankind their faults 
and weaknesses. We know his ebullient nature—he would 
not have written with such gusto had it been otherwise ; 
we know his supreme self-confidence and his love of 


From “Charles Dickens,” by 


adulation ; we know of his liking for display and his tendency 
to exaggeration. All these points we concede. And 
what then? Does the figure of a particularly depraved 
villain emerge—one who needs volumes to be devoted to 
the exposure of his misdeeds ? 

We know also—alas, only too well !—the story of Dickens 
and Maria Beadnall, of the infatuation for ‘‘ Dora,’’ and of 
the disillusion caused by “ Flora’’; but it seems to me 
that there is a privacy, almost a sanctity, about these affairs 
in a man’s life which suggest reticence rather than over- 
emphasis. Chatter about Maria is becoming as tedious 
and as nauseous as 
the chatter about 
Harriett. Mr. Straus 
gives us the painful 
story again, sparing 
no one’s feelings; 
and so leads up to 
the domestic tragedy 
arising out of the 
temperamental clash 
between Dickens and 
his wife. Let us pity 
genius which, because 
it is a public pride, 
must also be exposed 
to public reproach. 
The sheer sorrow of 
Dickens’s case was 
that what happened 
was due to no blame- 
worthy act. Neither 
party gave the other 
real cause of offence. 
They simply found 
life together incom- 
patible, and they 
separated. There 
was, it is true, an 
unedifying explana- 
tion from the over- 
wrought husband ; 
that was the most 
regrettable circum- 
stance in his life. 
But may we not for- 
give it, or at least 
allow time to veil it ? 
Mr. Straus _ prefers 
A newly discovered portrait not. Every detail is 
of Charles Dickens dragged into the 
(In the possession of Mr. Charles }. Sawyer). fierce glare of day. 


Ralph Straus (Gollancz). There is no compas- 
sion for the dead, 
and scant consideration for the living. Even the name 
of an innocent young lady friend is needlessly recalled, with 
an ‘‘ of course there was nothing wrong ’”’ which the mind 
accepts or rejects according to its own disposition. 
Dickens may not have been a model family man. The 
man of genius, with exacting duties, with innumerable 
temptations, is seldom satisfactory in domestic life. But 
the loving tributes of his children, the records of beautiful 
home events, the descriptions of Christmas festivities, the 
joyous memories of his playful nature and endearing 
qualities, are not to be set aside as worthless evidence 
because in the end there was a rift in the lute and he ceased 
to remain in harmony with his wife. The event was sad 
for the persons concerned, but it leaves no taint upon them, 
and we could in mercy and in justice stand aside in silence. 
The motive which impelled Mr. Straus to produce this 
new “‘ portrait in pencil ’’ may have been rational if not 
meritorious. But what useful purpose does it serve 
historically or ethically? It reveals Dickens as “an 
ordinary man with an ordinary man’s faults,’’ but only 
fanatics ever thought him otherwise. It tells us nothing 
substantially that we did not know before; it only dots 
the “‘i’s”’ and crosses the “ t’s”’ of familiar words. The 
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story which he proclaims as “ rather different from that 
commonly accepted ”’ is in the main the old story with a 
few unpleasant and derogatory facts underlined. The 
discriminating and informed man, who long ago made a 
just estimate of Dickens, learns nothing fresh and his 
opinion is unaltered. All that has happened is some 
besmirchment of the character of a good and great and 
gifted man who would have been the last to act the 
Pharisee. 

Admiring Mr. Straus’s volume as a piece of literature, 
I none the less make a solemn protest against this species 
of defamation of a man who, by glorious service, should 
be secure of a memory inviolate. 


J. Cuminc WALTERS. 


THE NEW SWINNERTON. 


For his new novel, ‘‘ A Brood of Ducklings,’’* Mr. Frank 
Swinnerton has adopted something of a new technique. 
To convey in a word a notion of his method here one 
would say it is 
after the manner of 
Henry James, but 
has none of James’s 
preciosities of style ; 
none of those com- 
plexities of defini- 
tion in which he 
strove to express 
the haziest, most 
elusive nuances of 
character or motive. 
There is a charm in 
the leisurely ease 
with which Mr. 
Swinnerton fashions 
Mr. Frank his story, and its 
Swinnerton. psychological com- 

plexities re- 
vealed with shrewd insight and a nicety of phrase that 
is subtle in its simple clarity. 

The story is all of Ferdinand Meadows, a reserved, 
shy, well-to-do, strictly conventional gentleman of the 
old school, and his two quite modern-minded daughters, 
Rhoda and Catherine, who differ as much in temperament 
from each other as from their father. Their mother dying 
when they were children, they have matured under his 
own fostering, fussy, short-sighted care till now, when 
they are both turned twenty, he finds they have grown 
beyond his knowledge, have moral and social standards 
that were never derived from him, and he is dimly frightened 
to find he can no longer understand their way of thinking. 
His love for them and theirs for him is a beautiful, charm- 
ingly natural affection, and in his anxiety not to loosen 
this family bond he tries to accommodate himself somewhat 
to their more advanced views. He acquiesces in inviting 
their friends to frequent little dinners, and at these parties 
you meet the rough, passionate, aggressively outspoken 
socialist, Jabez Talbot, and his sensible cousin Mona; 
delightful persons, such as the bohemian Joe Gascoyne 
and his sister Gwen, and Jerry Anderson, secretary to a 
famous author ; Edmund, the astute, self-confident young 
lawyer; and the attractive but doubtfully reputable 
“Punch ’”’ Teed, who has an income from his father and 
is disliked by Ferdinand and generally distrusted. This 
group and one or two outside it, such as the wistful, anxious 
little widow who keeps a flower shop which Ferdinand 
patronises, are the dramatis persone. Before you are 
through, their characters have been unfolded to you 
minutely and with extraordinary cunning; you come to 
know them, and the story in which they play leading or 
minor parts, mainly from their talks with one another, 
and it is because these people become so interesting in 
themselves that their story, slight in texture but with 
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intervals of suspense and excitement, holds your interest 
with an increasing intensity to the end. 

And it is a story that cannot be summarised ; its rise 
and progress are too intimately dependent on the characters 
of its protagonists, and you can only know these to any 
purpose by following their developments through Mr. 
Swinnerton’s pages. I think it is the most delicate piece 
of literary art he has accomplished; that its graphic 
vignettes of London scenery, its comment on life at large, 
and, more than all, its characterisation and quietly realistic 
narrative power, will give ‘‘ A Brood of Ducklings ”’ place 
among the ablest, most significant work that is being done 
in contemporary fiction. 


A FRANK AUTOBIOGRAPHER.* 


Lord Rosslyn has written a very interesting and a very 
frank autobiography. Frankness is essential in any 
autobiography worthy of the name, but this book goes 
beyond frankness and suffers from lack of dignity and 
forgetfulness of noblesse oblige. Lord Rosslyn was the heir 
to a great name, great estates, and a great deal of money. 
In his ‘“‘ Gamble With Life ’’ he relates how he got rid of 
the money and the estates by betting, gambling, and all 
manner of extravagance; and his name is injured when 
he relates details of his private life with which the public 
has no possible concern. Thus he describes his divorce 
from his first wife : 

“The case was heard in Edinburgh, and the day before it 
came on, the New Club valet found me at 11 o'clock, my head 
buried in my arms, my heart bursting with sobs. I had written 
a letter telling Violet I would withdraw the action if she would 
come back to me. . . . A fortnight later I heard she was going 
to marry Charles Jarrott, the famous chauffeur of that day.” 

Four of Lord Rosslyn’s sisters married men bearing 
famous names—the Earl of Warwick, the Duke of Suther- 
land, the Earl of Westmorland, Lord Algernon Gordon 
Lennox; and of another sister, Lady Angela Forbes, he 
says she “‘ to-day earns her living by dressmaking and 
writing for the press.” I am quite aware that the old 
order has changed, and that there is now no shame for 
anyone of the highest birth in earning their living at an 
honest trade; yet I am old-fashioned enough to dislike 
such a bald statement of the fact from a member of the 
former (so-called) ruling class who apparently rejoices in 
emancipation from the old privileges of rank and respect. 
For after all, the love of titles, royalty, and state pageantry 
is one of the most deeply ingrained characteristics of the 
British race, and if an earl’s daughter is to be the same as 
a grisette, the English Cosmos seems in danger of toppling 
chaos! Lord Rosslyn has erred too in printing private 
family letters, such as that from his father to his mother 
remonstrating on the amount of her dressmaker’s bill. 

So much for frankness and criticism. When Lord 
Rosslyn comes to action and work, his recollections are 
exceedingly interesting. He had considerable experience 
as an actor on the professional stage, where as ‘‘ Mr. James 
Erskine ’’ he made his debut in the part of Arthur Gower 
in Pinero’s ‘‘ Trelawny of the Wells,’”’ at the Court Theatre, 
in 1898, a production I very well remember. 

Lord Rosslyn had exciting adventures during the South 
African War and was taken prisoner. He tells an amusing 
story of Kipling’s ‘‘ The Absent-minded Beggar,’”’ which he 
was persuaded to recite for the benefit of Alfred Harms- 
worth’s Fund : 

‘‘T had twenty-four hours to learn this miserable poem of 
* Duke’s son, cook’s son, son of a belted earl,’ and not understand- 
ing a line, I went up to the Mount Nelson Hotel, where the great 
Rudyard Kipling was staying, to ask him how I should read it 
and what it meant. He looked at it closely for a minute and 
then said, ‘ Two people knew when I wrote it—God and myself. 
Now, only God knows !’” 

‘Lord Rosslyn seems to indicate that in his Gamble with 
Life he has lost. This book, despite its jests and merry 
interludes, leaves a final impression of sadness, and regrets 
for wasted days and money, and lost opportunities. 

S. M. Ettis. 


* “My Gamble with Life.” By the Earl of Rosslyn. With 
8 plates. 25s. (Cassells.) 
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Fording a River in the Southern Sudan. 
Buffalo Calf in Basket. 


From “ Deserts Idle,” by Michael H. Mason (Hodder & Stoughton). Reviewed in the Supplement to this Number. 


A SET OF SIX* 


In all travel it is the going and not the arriving that 
really matters. Most notably is this true of the travels 
about which books are compiled. In ‘‘ Mostly Mississippi’”’ 
—a fascinatingly suggestive title this—Mr. Harold Speak- 
man shows appreciation of this principle. The following 
recipe may serve, perhaps unworthily, to indicate the 
nature of the dish he sets before us. Choose the best parts 
of ‘‘ Three Men in a Boat,” thoroughly boiling and straining 
to eliminate indigestible facetiousness ; add good, juicy 
slices of Stockton’s ‘‘ Rudder Grange ’’ and Mark Twain’s 
‘* Mississippi Pilot,’’ with a dash of Tom Sawyer and Huck 
Finn; flavour with reminiscent tincture of the ever 
admirable ‘‘ Inland Voyage,’’ and serve, illustrated, for 
leisured degustation, possibly in a punt. Mr. Speakman 
and his wife started in a canoe, in the neighbourhood of 
Lake Winnibigoshish (locally pronounced, though without 
profane intent, ‘“‘ Winnibigosh’’), and relinquishing this 
later for a motor driven ‘‘ shanty-boat,’’ won eventually to 
the levees of ‘‘ the joyous city of New Orleans.’’ Lack of 
space forbids cataloguing even the choicest of their jolly 
adventures, but the book records them profusely and with 
humour, and its illustrations prove the author as apt with 
brush and pencil as with pen. It is as startling as a sudden 
oath in a seemly discourse to find the competent Mr. Speak- 
man referring to the ‘‘ back” and “front’’ and “ left 
rear ’- of a boat’s deck ; but this does not prevent his book 
being worth keeping, even upon overcrowded shelves. 

The tiny Pyrenean Republic of Andorra is a romantic 
survival of feudal days, as yet but little known to travellers 
and quite unspoiled by tourists. Mr. Bernard Newman’s 
book proves that he knows it, and suggests that he loves it. 
What he has written, helped by some forty odd black-and- 
white drawings, conveys a considerable amount of interest- 


* ‘“ Mostly Mississippi.’”” By Harold Speakman. 16s. (Arrow- 
smith.)—‘‘ Round About Andorra.’’ By Bernard Newman. 


12s. 6d. (Allen & Unwin.)—*‘ Antarctica.’” By J. Gordon 
Hayes. 42s. (Richards Press.)—'‘ In Quest of the Western 
Ocean.” By Nellis M. Crouse. 25s. (Dent.)—‘‘ Cannibal 
Nights.” By Captain H. E. Raabe. tos. 6d. (Geoffrey Bles.) 


—‘‘ Cannibal Jack: The True Autobiography of a White Man 
in the South Seas.” 
James Hadfield. 


By William Diapea, edited by the Rev. 
7s. 6d. (Faber & Gwyer.) 


ing information such as any visitor to Andorra would find 
useful. But lovers of the unbeaten track may make their 
minds easy ; the book will create no stampede in Messrs. 
Cook’s bureaux. The author gives useful hints to those 
inclined to “‘ hazard the journey,’ but so far as the big 
crowd is concerned his pictures of a primitive people and 
their rugged little country will attract few to any closer 
viewpoint than the outskirts of crowded Barcelona. ‘‘ Like 
its sons, the countenance of Andorra is not inviting at a 
first glance. A feeling of dreadful awe is a natural impulse 
among its sombre mountains. ... Drop the veneer of 
civilisation and be natural.’ There may be a little exag- 
geration here. In any case it is not ‘‘ copy ’”’ for a tourist 
bureau “ folder.’’ But for the discerning the book offers 
pleasant reading. 

Mr. J. Gordon Hayes’s “‘ Antarctica’’ is a massively im- 
pressive volume, the purpose of which is to “ treat Antarctica 
as fully as possible ; to set forth what is known about it, to 
delimit what is unknown .. .”’ ; a big objective, to which 
much careful labour and sincere research have been devoted. 
The book contains more than four hundred large pages, 
sixteen fine photographs, and fourteen charts. Its descrip- 
tions are graphic, and it includes a mass of carefully sifted 
information ; but perhaps its main value lies in its practical 
criticism of already accomplished Antarctic exploration, 
and the conclusions of its author regarding methods used 
and mistakes made, which should be avoided in future 
expeditions. Of the fatalities and disasters recorded during 
the past quarter of a century it is clear that the author 
holds most to have been avoidable and due in the main to 
under-feeding, inadequate rations and the attempt to do 
without dog-teams for hauling. Ponies he regards as un- 
suitable for the work ; the employment of ‘‘ man-haulers ” 
a tragic folly. His criticism is constructive and practical ; 
the earnestness with which it is presented should guarantee 
its due consideration by all polar explorers. 

The quest of the Western Sea, as a direct route to the 
storied East, may be said to have given us the most richly 
romantic chapter in all the history of exploration. In 
deciding to summarise this romance Mr. Nellis M. Crouse 
staked out a fabulously rich claim, and one which could 
not be exhausted in a volume by the most industrious 
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practitioner. He has proved himself worthy of a fine 
venture, a great opportunity. Beginning with Columbus 
and the close of the fifteenth century, and concluding with 
Hearne and the Hudson Bay Company at the end of the 
eighteenth century, he presents a splendidly inspiring 
record, which makes history as palatable (even for boy- 
hood) as the most imaginative of fictions. In the matter 
of notes, index, and, best of all, its adequate supply of 
maps, this careful piece of work is worthy its subject ; 
and that is to give it high praise. 

“Cannibal Nights’”’ and Cannibal Jack’”’ are similar 
in title, but, if for brevity’s sake one may put the matter 
quite bluntly, the first is no more than a “ dime novel,” 
despite its dignified half-guinea form, while the second is 
as definitely a document of adventure as the work of 
Aloysius Horn, or of “ Asterisk,” the gifted author of “ Isles 
of Illusion,” and is even provocative of serious thought 
of Herman Melville, albeit its writer probably never heard 
of ‘“‘ Typee”’ or ‘“‘ Moby Dick.’’ One ventures to suspect 
that Captain Raabe’s facetious handling of so gruesome a 
subject as cannibalism, like his excrescent ‘‘ love interest,”’ 
might be traced to the advice of a descendant of one of 
Pinkerton’s “‘ bright young pressmen ”’ ; those “ fine, whole- 
souled fellows ’’ who made the most of Loudon Dodd as 
a lecturer in San Francisco. But William Diapea’s wonder- 
ful record of his South Sea Island adventures carries con- 
viction in every line, and is worthy of more than all 
the deliberate commendation given it by Mr. de Vere 
Stacpoole, in a brief, emphatic foreword. One does not 
need the photograph provided of the dilapidated volume 
of Diapea’s manuscript, though that is interesting evidence 
of its authenticity ; and one is grateful to the editor and 
to the publishers for their restraint in presenting the record 
so nearly as it left its singular author’s hands. To bowd- 
lerise it would have been a sin; to top and tail it into 
‘* slickness ’’ would have been an offence; to read it as 
presented is a delight; at the price of an ordinary novel 
it is a bargain indeed. 

A. J. Dawson. 


COUNT STEFAN.* 


It will be worth while to watch the progress of Mr. A. E. 
Coppard, the short story writer, on the lines of ‘‘ Count 
Stefan,” for one has known sprinters who later on developed 
staying power sufficient for the full mile course, and in 
this his latest book the quondam sprinter is well on to the 
half-mile mark. The scene of ‘‘ Count Stefan”’ is laid in 
Austria, and the tale provides a psychological study of 
two or three strange characters. The Polish Count, who 
gives his name to the book, is affected by religious 
mania in a curious form : 

‘Vile though his body was, it should be subdued ; and vile 
though his mind, he would refine it. A vow, a vow! And he 
would vow not to eat for seven days, and every hour of the 
seven days was to be graced with devotions, a stupendous 
number of prayers. Alas for such spiritual flagellation, his 
frail body succumbed to these strains, either in sleep or in 
acceptance of the forbidden food. Then his remorseful soul 
would double the number of prayers. . . . Worst of all, he 
had vowed that until he had paid his debt he would speak 
only to his God, he would not speak to a living soul, his obscene 
lips should be dumb.” 

A great part of the tale is taken up with the attempts 
of three women to make the Count break his vow and 
speak to them—attempts which all end in failure. One 
of the women is his devoted nurse and attendant; another, 
a neurotic American visitor, gradually becomes insane; 
the third, an English novelist, Carinthia James, is reserved 
for a happier fate—marriage with Stefan’s friend, Count 
Pollak. The whole story is developed quietly and im- 
pressively in Mr. Coppard’s peculiar vein of mingled 
pathos and whimsicality. There are few living writers 
who can so readily create the required atmosphere for 
a tale as can Mr. Coppard. In ‘‘ Count Stefan ”’ his skill 
in this respect is eminent, and the reader of this book 


* “Count Stefan.”” By A. E. Coppard. 16s. (Golden 
Cockerel Press.) 


may look forward to one of the most interesting and 
significant of this writer's ventures in prose. The interest 
of the story is in no way lessened by the introduction into 
it of a delightful folk-tale of the author’s own invention, 
the tale of how the Cuckoo came to have no nest of her 
own. 

J. B. CHapmMan. 


THE CRITIC AS CREATOR.* 


Mr. St. John Ervine enjoys an enviable reputation as a 
critic. The vigour of his mind and of his phrasing, his 
capacity to analyse rapidly the elements of a play and to 
sort out his preferences, even the violence of his personal 
prejudices and a certain gaminerie in his method endear 
him to a large following in the press and the lecture-room. 
His personality is so pronounced that, though we disagree, 
we can use his judgments, making allowance for inevitable 
Ervineism. It becomes interesting, therefore, to see how 
far these qualities carry forward into his own creative 
work ; and two new volumes—one containing a collection 
of his short stories, the other four of his one-act plays— 
pose the problem. 

The first impression is one of extraordinary unevenness 
both of the plays and the stories. That both are written 
over a wide period of time may account for this, but any 
theory based upon that fact falls to the ground immediately 
known dates are compared. Of the plays ‘ The 
Magnanimous Lover ”’ is by far the best, and would appear 
to be ten years the earliest. It dates in fact from 1912, 
the. year of Stanley Houghton’s ‘‘ Hindle Wakes” with 
which it has a theme in common. Perhaps 1912 will be 
noted by social historians as the year in which young 
women, at least in drama, first refused to be made honest 
women of by the simple process of matrimony, and Mr. 
Ervine will testify for Ulster. It is a strong, well-knit 
play, with a drabness of setting and ‘mentality which found 
their most pronounced expression in Mr. Ervine’s own 
‘““ Jane Clegg ’’ and eventually contributed so much to the 
reaction against the so-called ‘‘ Repertory Movement ”’ in 
the theatre. Many community groups have found in it 
just that note of serious drama and simplicity of production 
which they seek. In their degree we find these notes in 
all four plays. The other three all fail through a certain 
naiveté of idea and dramatic expression. They read 
curiously like the tentative efforts of someone not very 
familiar with the theatre. ‘‘ Old George Comes to Tea” 
(which appears among the short stories as “‘ Crisis ’’) is 
much better as a story than as drama. In both forms its 
characters have reality, but particularly in the play there 
is the feeling that Mr. Ervine has seen them only from 
outside. There is a curious air of patronage in his observa- 
tion of simple people, yet he invariably does deal with them, 
with a kind of determined, inverted snobbery of a sophisti- 
cated mind deliberately seeking unsophistication. 

The best of the stories are saved from}this in that the 
narrative form causes the author to show his hand more, 
and Mr. Ervine’s comments are better than his creations. 
“The Mountain,” despite a somewhat) forced "ending, is a 
fine piece of work, and in my judgment “ Mr. Tripney Goes 
Abroad’ a better. Many of the slighter stories in the 
book, mere sketches some of them, are almost perfect. 
They have the spontaneity of items put direct into a note- 
book with all the insight into significant features and the 
truth to themselves which marks work that has not been 
written over. This is not to say that there is evidence of 
the need of polishing ; indeed one is almost terrified lest 
Mr. Ervine should see the potentialities of these raw 
creations and try to shade in his sketches. His genius is 
for the point of the story, not for the development. So in 
““ Ambition,”’ in ‘‘ Discontent,’’ in ‘‘ Adventure,” in ‘‘ Com- 
parison ’’ he opens a little shutter in his mind and gives a 
perfect snapshot of a fellow human creature. His own 
unspoken but clearly implied comment is always one of 

* “The Mountain, and Other Stories.” By St. John Ervine. 


7s. 6d. (Allen & Unwin.)—‘‘ Four One-Act Plays.” By 
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SUNDIAL EDITIONS 


GENERAL LIST 


GUESTS OF THE UNSPEAKABLE, by Colonel 
T. W. Wuirte 12s. 6d. net 


The Odyssey of an Australian airman, being the record of captivity 
and escape in Turkey. Colonel White and Captain Yeats Brown 
made their escapegto Odessa; theirJadventures were many and 
hair-raising. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF CIVILISATION, by 
H. C. THomas and W. A. Hamm 3s. 6d. net 
This book popularly esents the foundation and origins of our 
present-day civilisation,-=Complete in itself, it is the first volume 
of three which will form “,The Survey of History.’’4; 
FATAL KISSES, by Ettiotr O’Donne Lt 10s. 6d. net 


The fate of nations as well as of individuals have often hung on 
the result of a kiss, and in this volume remarkable instances are 
given. e author reviews a procession of women fer the most 
part as lovely as houris, but with hearts harder than granite.. 


THE ROLLICKING CHRONICLES OF 
TOUCHARD-LAFOSSE. 


‘These entertaining chronicles, translated from “ Chroniques de 
L’Oeil de B, Beeuf "’ for the first time, are as entrancing as the work 
of Dumas. They will consist of five volumes, each with a separate 
title and each complete in itself. The first issued is : 


ACCORDING TO THE CARDINAL. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 


THE MEMOIRS AND ANECDOTES OF THE 
COUNT DE SEGUR 15s. net 


A volume of memoirs both amusing and entertaining. 
THE STORY OF THE FOUR TOWNS, by Ysasev 
DE WITTE 10s. 6d. net 


‘ This story carries one through the origin and development of 
ice, Monte Carlo, Cannes and Mentone, with all the sparkle and 
charm of romance. Illustrated. 


THE LIFE and UNCOMMON ADVENTURES OF 
CAPTAIN DUDLEY 
net 


The cynically candid confessions of an eighteenth century soldier 
of fortune, who was trooper, linen-draper, sat and a spy in the 
service of the Dukes of Newcastle and Cumberland during the "45 


Rebellion. 
THE VANGUARD SERIES. Price per vol. 2s. 6d. net 


**A courageous and successful attempt to give the cream of 
scientific thought in a comparatively limited space and free from 
technical terms,” —Public Opinion 


The best books of their kind ever published.” 
Harrogate Herald 
NEW TITLES 


No. 8. THE ABC OF BUCKLE’S HISTORY OF 
CIVILISATION IN ENGLAND 


No. 9. THE ROMANCE OF THE ATOM, by 
BENJAMIN Harrow 

No. 10. THE ABC OF ART, by Joun Ha.pane 
BLACKIE 

No. 11. THE ABC OF PHILOSOPHY, by Haro.p 
A. LARRABEE 


No. 12. THE ABC OF FLYING, by Lieut.-Colonel 
Locxwoop Marsu, O.B.E., M.A., A.F.R. Ag. S. 
No. 13. THE ABC OF VITAMINS, by Joun Prype 
PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED 
No. |. The ABC of Geology | No.5. The ABC of Astronomy 
No. 2. The ABC of Physiology No. 6. The ABC of Chemistry 


No. 3. The ABC of Biology 
No. 4. The ABC of Physics No. 7. The ABC of Evolution 


FICTION 


LADIES IN HADIES, by F. A. Kummer 7s. 6d. net 
Third Printing Now Ready A story of Hell’s Smart Set. The 
book that thousands are talking about throughout the country. 


WAS IT YESTERDAY, by A. M. Bown 7s. 6d. net 


> A war book, thrilling and humorous—it is the real thing. 
SNAKE MEDICINE, by Courtenay Hopcson 
7s. Gd. net 


A story of scandal, travel and exploration in Africa, in which the 
author captures the mysterious atmosphere of the African Jungle. 
THE! ESQUIMAU OF MONPARNASSE, by Cuar es 

EADLE 7s. 6d. net 

The author of “ Witch Doctor,” ‘A White Man’s Burden ” and 
“The Blue Rib.” A story of the strangers who go to Paris with 
greedy eyes, looking and preparing to! be shocked by vices and per- 
versions, and end by themselves shocking and boring the Parisians. 


THE RED IDOL, by L. Patrick Greene 7s. 6d. net 
“The Major—Diamond Buyer and “ Devil's Kloof.” Another 
book of “The Major,” known throughout South Africa as the 


cleverest illicit diamond buyer in the country. 


THE MAN FROM UP THERE, by Maurice Lincotn 


Ts. 6d. net 
Another of Mr. Lincoln's extravaganzas, as entertaining and as 
ingenious as the author's two previous novels, “ I Said the Sparrow ” 
and Nothing Ever Happens.” 


THE MARKED MAN, by Kart Detzer_ 7s. 6d. net 
A story of the Canadian ihe and of the conquest of fear. A 

haunting story of adventure. 
7s. 6d. net 


BOBCAT, by Captain G. A. Hope 

A really fine Western story. In the ranching country it is a belief 
that a “ Britisher ” is an effeminate “ dude,” and worse than useless 
in a country where men live in the saddle and shoot at sight, but the 
Britisher wins. 


YELLOW CORSAIR, by James W. BENNETT 


Author of “ The Manchu Cloud.” 7s. 6d. net 
Mr. Bennett has spent years in China, and in this book the adven- 
tures ring true, Pirates, fights and rescues make thrilling reading. 


The well-known “ Sundial Mystery Library” 


THE SON OF THE TSAR, by Pierre Marie 


7s. 6d. net 
Is the son of the Tsar still living? A question that enticed a 
newspaper reporter into the midst of mystery and adventure. 


CRIMES OF CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE, by 

. M. WaAtsu 7s. 6d. net 

An exciting mystery in Mr, Walsh's best vein, laid amidst familiar 
surroundings in Londo 

LE STAIN, by J. M. Watso 7s. 6d. net 

From two unconventional meetings Mr. Walsh in his usual thrilling 

ia has evolved an exciting story of blackmail, kidnapping and 


THE. BLACK CROSS, by J. M. Watsu 7s. 6d. net 
Mr, Edgar Wallace must look to his laurels, for Mr. Walsh's 

mystery novels come along as quickly as his readers increase. 

Thousands are waiting for another Walsh mystery. This one will 
ready in October. 


OCK STRIKES TWO, by K. H. WessTer 


7s. 6d. net 

A new sort of mystery novel, modern, ingenious, sinister, and 

refreshing. A book of ag shocks of surprise, a maker of “* goose 
flesh ” and a STERY scalp. 


Y OF THE PEACOCK’S EYE, by 
BrIAN oom 7s. 6d. net 
acy fe of “ The Billiard Room Mystery’ and “* The Case of the 
ac 
Mr. Anthony Bathurst ee again. He it is, as in “ The Bil- 
liard Room Mystery " and “* The Case of the Black 22,” who, suave, 
debonair, unruffled, lulls the suspicions of the evil ‘doers, cajoles 
and flatters them into a feeling of security, until, step by step, they 
deliver themselves into his hands. 


JUST JANE, by Evadne Price 


Thousands of readers have enjoyed the excellent “ 
and all of these will enjoy “* Just Jane.” 


3/6 net 


Just William ’’ Stories by RicomaL Crompton, 
Jane is William’s feminine counterpart. 


JOHN HAMILTON LIMITED, 90 Newman Street, LONDON, W.1 
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understanding and sympathy. Yet, by paradox, these are 
the same people who, created objectively by him in the 
plays, perturb us because of their creator’s method of 
writing down to their level. 

The paradox is resolved somewhat by the realisation 
that Mr. Ervine’s parleyings are invariably with people of 
no importance. If he can work in the free form of a sketch 
the significance despite the unimportance comes over; if 
he feels that he has the onus upon him of rounded creation 
he insists too much and loses the nuances which give minor 
people individuality. Allied with this is the fact that in 
the pieces where he succeeds best he puts forward without 
apology or explanation the unheroic alongside the heroic. 
We accept it. People are like that and, thank Heaven, no 
less lovable. But if the quality is stressed we must needs 
revolt in the interests of idealism. So when Mr. Ervine 
stresses his people and his point his people become least 
real and his point most obscure. 


Horace SHIPP. 


CHIVALRY, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


Tilting a lance before the Queen of Beauty is not an 
outward sign of “chivalry’’ in the twentieth century. 
Nor are the brave and flashing gestures which gave such 
colour to the bleak, florid age when chivalry was a pastoral 
trait with which, as Mr. James Branch Cabell remarks in 
his deliciously ironic essay on the subject, all estimable 
people lived and died. 

But all estimable people live and die nowadays in the 
belief, old-fashioned and contested as it may be, that 
(among other things) ‘‘ a gentleman will always serve his 
God, his honour, and his lady without any reservation ’’— 
to use again the felicitously expressed words of Mr. Cabell. 
Nowadays, though, we reserve that belief for our hearts 
instead of flying it at the end of a flagpole. 

Thus are we able to keep the belief unspoilt despite 
our contact with a society regrettably antagonistic to the 
assumption that the corner-stone of true living is what the 
old heroic chroniclers called ‘‘ the idea of vicarship: for 
the chivalrous person is, in his own eyes at least, the child 
of God, and goes about this world as his Father's repre- 
sentative in an alien country.’”’ Because in other ages so 
much importance was given to knightly formalism and 
patrician ceremonial, the chivalrous spirit was affected 
gravely by the world’s buffetings. And in his new volume 
of short stories, ‘‘ Chivalry,’’! Mr. Cabell conveys in as 
masterly a manner as he has yet shown during a career 
that began to be known to us with “ Jurgen,’”’ the sense 
of profound disillusionment which must have overcome 
certain historical figures of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. 

Gently and lovingly this American observer of the human 
comedy uses his ironic gift to reveal how, in his sophisti- 
cated view, the world must have been too much for such 
noble dames as Alianora of Provence, Ellinor of Castile, 
Meregreth and Ysabeau of France, Philippa of Hainault, 
Anne of Bohemia, Isabel and Katharine of Valois, and 
Branwen of Wales, all or most of whom were beautiful in 
their young womanhood with the beauty of sacred love 
and yet who, excepting the rarest of them, degenerated 
through experience into a state of cynical profanity. Not 
through any deliberate intent on their part as the loved 
ones, but because the loved one is frailer than her courtly 
squire and the world of squires less courtly. 

In these entertaining stories Mr. Cabell displays a tech- 
nique that is flawlessly lovely. To expect the superfine 
or even fine shades in a work that has been written for 
oral, collective appreciation instead of for the reflective, 
solitary mind is perhaps asking too much, and one may 
best convey an idea of the spirit and expression of Mr. J. C. 


1“ Chivalry: Dizain des Reines.’”’” By James Branch 
Cabell. 7s. 6d. (John Lane.)—* ‘‘ Robin Hood.’”’ By J. C. 
Squire. With the collaboration of Joan R. Young. 5s. 


(Heinemann.)—$ ‘‘ The Boy Prophet.” 
Translated by D. L. Orma. 6s. 
Creature.’”” By Con O'Leary. 


By Edmond Fleg. 
(Benn.)—‘ “ This Delicate 
7s. 6d. (Constable.) 


Squire’s experiment in the literature of chivalry? by quoting 
a short speech attributed to the Knight (‘‘ armoured, 
bronzed, 35’) in the “‘ farcical, romantic pastoral ’’ which 
the author has done with the collaboration of Miss Joan R. 
Young : 


Kn1GHT (to Rosin Hoop): It does not matter in the least. 
(To MoTHER of LitTLE Joun): Don’t disturb yourself, 
good madam; it was our fault entirely. I thoroughly 
sympathise with you. I am a married man myself, 
and I know what my wife has to put up with. We are 
really not at all hungry ; all we want is a night’s rest. 

“Tama married man myself,’ and, elsewhere, the 
Knight's declaration that ‘“‘a man should avoid making 
rash vows, but once made, he should not break them ’’— 
these, one doubts not, are variations of Mr. Cabell’s 
modernist interpretation of chivalrous statements, but 
how prosaic and unauthentic they sound! That “ Robin 
Hood ”’ has enjoyed considerable success with an English 
audience (in the open air) may mean much: but we cannot 
forget that a far more poetic version of the Sherwood 
legend by Mr. Alfred Noyes has made its mark, too, on 
twentieth century playgoers. 

Chivalry, we are told, served society by creating, like 
all the other codes of human conduct that men have tried, 
a tragi-comic mélée wherein contended “ courtesy and 
humanity, friendliness, hardihood, love and friendship, 
and murder, hate, and virtue, and sin.’’ The modern 
kingdom of chivalry has all these clashing qualities, and 
very movingly M. Edmond Fleg, in a curiously-formed 
biographical fragment? which has been excellently trans- 
lated from the French, shows how a saint, alien in blood 
and temperament alike, will react in surroundings which 
make of prophesying, gallantry (old-style) and sainthood 
a bewildering vanity. The prophet, Claude Levy, is 
Jewish without being aware of the fact until the nostalgia 
of nationality becomes too acute to have more than one 
explanation. A slight, tender love story gives a greater 
justification for the highly emotional key of the study than 
all the rest of the book. 

At the other extreme is Mr. Con O’Leary’s new novel, 
“This Delicate Creature.’* If ever a woman deserved 
the punishment that is dealt out to her by an author it is 
this delicate creature, Boda, whom Mr. O’Leary, with a 
brilliant scheme brilliantly carried through, puts under 
the searchlight of his amazingly effective satire and wit, 
and who is fit for nothing but our pity and contempt by 
the time he has done with her. Boda, a typical empty- 
head of current breed, procures a curiously potent drug 
that makes her dream. The major part of the novel is 
devoted to her experiences while under its influence. She 
passes through the sufferings and pangs of every fellow- 
creature and every animal that in her wastrel life she has 
harmed. Many will be the chuckles at the poor woman's 
humiliation. But there will also be some old-fashioned 
readers who believe that if ever an unfortunate was entitled 
to our chivalry it is Mr. O’Leary’s Boda. 

Tuomas MOULT. 


THE INFLUENCE OF MUSIC.* 


Mr. Cyril Scott is a composer of considerable talent and 
originality and what he has to say about music should 
be listened to attentively and with respect; and if the 
present book puts forward a theory which appears to be 
far-fetched and untenable, one may take it for granted 
that Mr. Scott is not unaware of the objections which will 
automatically spring to the mind of the reader. Put very 
baldly, Mr. Scott claims that the trend of civilisation has 
been governed by the great composers who have from time 
to time bulked large on the musical horizon. ‘‘ Handel’s 
music was indirectly responsible for horsehair sofas ” ; 
‘“‘ from the day when Bach's music spread abroad date the 
vastly increased intellectuality of the German people and 
the endeavours of some of their greatest thinkers ”’ ; 
Beethoven’s music ‘‘ made possible the introduction of the 


* ‘The Influence of Music.” By Cyril Scott. 7s. 6d. 


(Theosophical Publishing House.) 
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General Literature 


Nooks and Corners of Old Paris 
By Georges Cain Crown 4to. 21s. 


In this book one sees the Paris of bygone days, as 
an old country town; one reads the stories of old 
customs and deplores the recent disappearance of 
romantic buildings. The book is illustrated by 
8 hand coloured plates by Barday and 48 repro- 
ductions in half-tone. 


A Prelude to Provence 
By Mary T. G. Richards Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


The author sets out to justify and in some measure 
to account for the fascination that has always been 
attached to the name “ Provence.” In so doing 
she has been led to a richer appreciation of its 
wealth and romance, much of which is undis- 
covered by the ordinary traveller. The book has 
20 illustrations from photographs and a map. 


The Outline of Man’s Knowledge 
By Clement Wood Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


Here is the whole magnificent romance of all that 
man has thought and learned and done since he 
first walked on the earth. Every important human 
achievement, from the discovery of fire to the dis- 
covery of a million stars, is described. 


Pilloried 
By Sewell Stokes Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


In this book the author provides many celebrated 
people with a new experience ; he places them in 
the pillory, where they hear not only of their 


virtues but of their faults. There are 6 illustra- 
tions by Gabriel Atkin. 

Last Poems 
A. E. Housman F’cap 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


This new edition is uniform with the 3s. 6d. 
edition of “* A Shropshire Lad.” 


Fiction 
Here Comes the Lady 
By M. P. Shiel. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Shiel now gives us a series of tales, connected 
by a continuity of narrative. He illustrates love, 
jealousy, remorse, revenge, cupidity—nearly every 
human emotion—each story is conceived in a 
different tone. 


Chains of Destiny 
By Elemir Bourges Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
This story tells of the descent and the degeneration 
of greatness, in the midst of glittering jewels and 
tapestries, with all its vanities, pomp and external 
majesties still intact, while its soul is decayed. A 
terrible yet a wonderful story. 


Princes of the Night 
By Joseph Kessel . Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
With extraordinary intensity the author shows 
the gradual degradation of a beautiful Russian 
girl, forced by circumstances to become a singer 
in the night restaurants of Paris, and her subse- 
quent surrender to the recklessness of despair. 


Seven Footprints to Satan 
By A. Merritt Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Occasionally one comes across a mystery that is 
really in the first rank—very occasionally. This 
story is so thrillingly told, such a perfect thing of 
its kind, that it may be compared for entertain- 
ment and suspense to “ Dracula.” 


Salvage All + 
By Grace Morgan Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Amid the tangles of plots and petty villainies, this 
novel, a story of the sea and coast-life done with 
a sure and dramatic touch, constantly gains 
momentum until it reaches a powerful climax. 


Move Over 
By E. Petit Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
This is a novel with a problem. How shall a 
young man of the people, a young man with ideals, 
comport himself as the husband of a delightful 
girl of unlimited wealth who belongs to a set 
which knows no restraints. 


CHES, 


MORO SOS 


° ° 
Q The Modern Pictorial Library 
Ke} This popular series can now be supplied in ‘cloth binding at 2s. each, in addition to the usual style in 
3 paper_covers at 1s. The Publishers have received many letters from well known people in commendation 
fs of “ The Modern Pictorial Library”; the Archbishop of Canterbury considers them “ of widespread interest © 
PG and importance" ; the Bishop of London “ wishes you success in your venture”; Edgar Wallace says “ they Se 
ro) form a fascinating series.” It is generally agreed that, as the Field says, “they are remarkably cheap” 3¢é 
e and “ do actually and truly succeed in squeezing a big subject into a small compass.” Se: 
Volumes on ‘Rembrandt and “Electricity ’’ were published at the end of September, completing 
Y the first twelve, the titles of which are given below : 30: 
1. Lonpon by E. Beresford Chancellor, 7. Dawn or Britisu Literature by S. P. B. 
M.A., F.R.Hist.Soc. Mais, M.A. 
2. Fryinc by Lt.-Col. W. Lockwood Marsh, 8. FrencH RevoLution by A. Alba. 
S A.F.R.Ae.S. ; 9. History oF ENGLAND by Norman Ko} 
PY 3. SHAKESPEARE by S. P. B. Mais, M.A. Sykes, M.A. Ba 
4. Catueprats by George Sinclair. 10. Rempranot by J. Laron. 
History or Art by Louis Hourticg. 11. MytHoocy by Ernest Granger. 
S 6. ANIMALS OF THE WorLD by L. Joubin. 12. Execrricity by S. E. Clotworthy,BSc. © 
IS 
i: 90 Newman Street Oxford Street, W.1 S 
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science of pyschoanalysis to a baffled and horrified public ; 
it was in fact the forerunner of this therapeutical science.” 
Mendelssohn’s gentle and gay music was instrumental in 
bringing tenderness and sympathy into the world, and 
Mr. Scott credits him with the “ vast increase of charitable 
institutions ’’ and indirectly with the establishment of the 
Anti-Sweating League in 1889. The refined and delicate 
Chopin’s influence is also generously apportioned and the 
number of societies devoted to the nurturing of refinement 
and culture—the Chaucer Society, the Holbein Society, the 
Purcell Society, and the like—are traced to him. But it 
is to Wagner that Mr. Scott ascribes the greatest power, 
the full effect of which will not be felt for two hundred 
years, for his music teems with esoteric significance which 
can only gradually percolate the insensitive pachydermitous 
skin of normal humanity. He was the apostle of freedom, 
love and truth, and “ those movements having unity or 
brotherhood as their ideal are the result of his influence,” 
Theosophy itself being one of the concrete results. 

The influence of other composers—Franck, Debussy and 
Strauss in particular—is also estimated; not only jazz 
and folk-song, but also Indian, Greek and Latin music are 
discussed, and one section of the book deals with occult 
influences which can only be taken on trust or denied by 
the uninitiate. 

It will be seen that Mr. Scott’s treatise traverses a wide 
field, and although one’s first impulse may be to dismiss 
the theory as extravagant, a careful consideration of the 
arguments at least leads to a reconsideration of this atti- 
tude. Assuming the existence of Mr. Scott’s Hidden 
Powers, it is not unreasonable to believe that they will 
use music to work their will; but why should musicians 
especially be singled out for this honour? Why not 
painters, sculptors, architects ? I do not ask, ‘“‘ Why not 
authors ?”’ because it is, I take it, the very inexplicitness 
of music which gives it its power. Mr. Scott, like most 
expounders of theories, does not always distinguish between 
cause and effect, and although his speculations may result 
in more generous credit being given to the power of music 
in social life, the reader is likely to remain with the con- 
viction that however vast this influence may be, it is the 
spirit of the age which is crystallised in its master-com- 
posers, rather than the converse. 

HERMON OULD. 


FOUR ESSAYISTS.* 


Mr. Lucas may not be our most brilliant living essayist, 
but he is at once the most prolific and most reliable. He 
is reliable because, while possessing ample gifts of technique, 
he is in steady command of that without which the best 
technique is useless 
—namely vitality. 
Other essayists may 
give us greater occa- 
sional thrills, but 
none maintains a 
more even level of 
entertainment. 
There is no nonsense 
about Mr. Lucas. 
He has personality 
in rich measure, but 
he does not nurse 
and pamper his 
“temperament.” 
The characteristic 
temptation of the 
essayist is to regard 
“temperament ’’ as something self-contained andj self- 
sufficient, with the result that when once he has fully 
exploited his own little ego, he must needs go on repeating 

AlRover, I, Would Be.” By E.V.Lucas. 6s. (Methuen.) 
—‘{Out_of a Clear Sky.”, By)E. V. Lucas. 3s. 6d. (Methuen.) 
—'‘‘ The Days of Our Youth.’”’ By Harold P. Cooke. 3s. 6d. 
(Methuen.)—‘‘ Through Literatyre to Life.’ By Ernest Ray- 
mond. ~ ss. (Cassells.) 


Photo by 
Elliott & Fry. 


Mr. E. V. Lucas. 
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himself and strain- 
ing to produce the 
semblance of fresh- 
ness by means of 
technical ingenui- 
ties, which soon 
become merely 
wearisome tricks. 
But Mr. Lucas lives 
as well as writes, 
and he knows that 
a man’s inner self 
is not impover- 
ished, but enriched, 
by active] contact 
with the outer 
world. He retains 
an insatiable curiosity about life, and a thirst for 
information as well as impressions and sensations. He 
is an indefatigable traveller, both physically and in- 
tellectually, and his latest volume of miscellaneous essays, 
“A Rover I Would Be,” displays once again his keen and 
varied interest in people, places and things. He never 
forgets that the essayist should be intimate and introspec- 
tive. But his intimacy is spontaneous and incidental ; it 
is never deliberate, strained, or overburdened with personal 
pronouns. He can cram more self-revelation into the 
unexpected twist of a phrase than many essayists give us 
in several pages. 

Into ‘‘ Out of a Clear Sky’”’ Mr. Lucas has gathered 
some of his stray papers dealing with birds—a welcome 
companion to his previous volume on dogs. Most of the 
essays are gay, whimsical little fantasies, though one of 
them, relating a true human tragedy associated with the 
nightingale, is a piece of grave, dignified prose, charged 
with more poignant emotion than the writer usually allows 
himself. But, well-versed ornithologist though he be, 
Mr. Lucas uses his birds mainly for the purpose of satire. 
Incidents of bird life, and conversations between birds 
invested temporarily with human speech, are made to 
reflect, with delicate humour and irony, our own foibles and 
vanities. Mr. Lucas does this sort of thing extraordinarily 
well, and had his name not appeared on this charming 
little book, there would have been no doubt as to the 
authorship. 

Mr. Harold Cooke, a new essayist, is apparently a retired 
Oxford don who, while regarding his profession seriously, 
shows a refreshing lack of solemnity. He writes, half 
mockingly, half respectfully, of the Oxford of his own 
early days, and other subjects include ‘ Bachelors,” 
Shaving,’’ ‘“‘ The Lost Art of Walking,’’ ‘“‘ The Governance 
of England,’’ and ‘‘Some Remarks on the Weather.” 
Almost best of all, there is a tiny fragment on ‘‘ Humour,” 
into which much insight and wisdom is compressed. Mr. 
Cooke has a very attractive personality, at once scholarly 
and gay, aloof and yet companionable. Our main criticism 
of him is that he is in too servile bondage to “ Elia.” 
“* How I loved thee,”’ he writes, ‘‘ my young undergraduate, 
irreverent, wilful and wayward, yet kindly, devoted, 
affectionate ! How oft wert thou my prime care or my 
welcome, exuberant visitor! How dearly I joyed in thy 
talking de omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis!’’ Mr. Cooke 
does not of course write throughout in this archaic manner. 
But he falls into it, or into similar follies, far too often. 
We welcome in him an authentic touch of the Lamb spirit. 
But, good as he is, he will be a much better essayist when 
he has found a style of his own. 

Mr. Ernest Raymond, by contrast, is exuberantly spon- 
taneous and natural. He describes his book, which opens 
with a delightfully vivid portrait of a schoolmaster who 
first lit for himself the flame of literature, as ‘‘ an enthusiasm 
and an anthology.’”’ In it he discourses at large upon the 
joys and uses of reading, and as he proceeds he introduces 
long quotations from his own favourite authors. He shows 
a remarkably catholic taste, for which he never apologises. 
He is impatient of academic criticism, and realises that 
it is to the individual reader that a book is good or bad. 


Mr. Ernest Raymond. 
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And it is only the ‘‘ highbrow ”’ who will fail to find rich 
pleasure and inspiration in these virile and human essays. 


GILBERT THOMAS. 


OSCAR'S ASHES.* 


When I picked up this book from my desk and stripped 
off the white jacket, I seemed to be once more a very 
young man in the late nineties; for in the days of my 
youth just such another elegant quarto, printed on super- 
fine hand-made paper and bound in black buckram, was 
presented to me in a provincial town by a poet who was 
also a skilful draughtsman in the Beardsley tradition. 
And even when I opened the volume, though Mr. Shane 
Leslie’s work was quite unfamiliar to me, I seemed at first 
to be reading the poems of my old acquaintance once 
more; though, if my memory does not deceive me, his 
verse was more accomplished than Mr. Leslie’s. 

Perhaps the nature of the present volume will be ade- 
quately indicated if I suggest that the phrase ‘‘ Oscar’s 
ashes,”” which occurs in one of the poems, might have 
served as the most appropriate title of the whole collec- 
tion. So dismal a volume of drearily daring effusions 
has not been published for many a long day. The fancy 
of Mr. Leslie flutters uneasily betwixt the brothel and the 
charnel-house, arrayed in the second-hand tawdriness of 
a pseudo-Baudelaire. 

Second-hand—yes, second-hand is just the word to 
describe all the faded and old-fashioned fripperies in which 
his Muse is tricked. And yet one or two of his epigrams 
are telling enough, and ‘‘ The Comet ”’ is a striking poem, 
remarkable at least in such a company of extravagant 
commonplaces. 

WILFRID GIBSON, 


METANTHROPOS.; 


Dr. Macfie, in his recent addition to this interesting 
series of books on ‘‘ To-day and To-morrow,” has suc- 
ceeded in maintaining the high level reached by previous 
contributors. His essay on the future of the human body 
raises many questions of importance, and while everyone 
will not agree with his conclusions, these will certainly 
provoke attention. In his first two chapters he discusses 
the possible bearing of man’s ancestry, both immediate 
and remote, on his future. He suggests that the worm 
was an important stage in the long march of evolution 
from the earliest unicellular organisms to man, “ the king 
of the mammals and of the whole world to-day.” (In- 
cidentally the first living organisms can hardly have been 
bacteria, since these are unable to synthesise their food, 
and must obtain it ready made from other more highly 
developed organisms.) But “even if we are descended 
from worms they were glorious worms.” The vital impulse 
in all life is the will to conquer difficulties, by inventing 
new methods and experimenting with them. In this 
respect the human body owes much to its far distant 
ancestors—its red blood to the worm, its eye to the fish, 
its five fingers to the Triton However, examination of 
the evolutionary processes shows that they apparently 
took place in sudden outbursts of activity, following long 
periods of quiescence. It is almost impossible to prophesy 
in what direction the human body will advance, even if 
it will advance at all, beyond its present physical condition. 

Turning to mental processes there is little doubt that 
in these will take place the most important future develop- 
ments. Man’s superiority over all other animals depends 
on his large brain, and especially on the development of 
the neopallium, the outermost layers of brain cells. These 
function as a kind of telephone exchange, combining and 
correlating different actions of the body, so that a single 
impulse may set in train a whole sequence of events. One 
wishes that Dr. Macfie might have included a reference 
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to the fascinating researches of Yerkes, Kohler and others 
on the mental processes in monkeys, orang-outangs and 
chimpanzees, which have already yielded results of great 
value in studying the corresponding conditions in human 
beings. Particular interest attaches to Dr. Macfie’s re- 
marks on the relations between mental processes and 
the supply of hormones in the human body. Recent 
work on hormones, especially those concerned with the 
reproductive processes, indicates that by modification of 
the supply of hormones there may be effected the most 
profound changes in the mentality of the individual. 
Such modifications may possibly be brought about by 
dietetic means. It has already been found that both the 
physical and mental condition of the individual can be 
greatly influenced by the supply of minute amounts of 
dietetic factors, such as the vitamins and certain minerals. 

The effects of matrimonial selection are also carefully con- 
sidered. Dr. Macfie rightly observes that medical science 
cannot be blamed for preserving the lives of persons suffering 
from various hereditary diseases, and thus offering the 
possibility of their increased propagation. The function of 
medical science is to save life. In the creation of new human 
beings the final appeal rests not with the eugenist trying 
to decide which characters are best worth perpetuating, 
but with love, the attraction of man for woman and woman 
for man, which by some unconscious integral calculus 
integrates all the factors at work, and makes the right 
choice for posterity.’’ The final conclusion is that the 
main progress of mankind depends almost entirely on 
love and sexual selection. Love is the great purpose that 
throbbed in the fire mist and worked through amoeba and 
monkey up to man, and so long as love exists, and love 
selects, there is hope for the future of Humanity. 

Dr. Macfie’s little book certainly fulfils the object of 
the series, to ‘‘ provide the reader with a stimulating survey 
of the most modern thought.” In the second edition, 
which no doubt will soon be required, the opportunity 
should be taken to insert a bibliography and index, and to 
correct a number of misprints. 

FRANK WOKES. 


THE SWORD OF STATE. 


The Duke of Wellington’s career as a statesman was so 
overshadowed by his military fame that justice has not been 
done to it. Mrs. Susan Buchan, wife of the novelist, has 
been happily moved to devote a book to it.* It is viva- 
ciously written and historically adequate and if we find, 
after all, that the most interesting part of it is not the 
political side but what she has to tell us about the Duke’s 
private life, it is because the politics in which he was con- 
cerned have already been the subject of a vast literature 
centring upon greater political figures than he was. 

For the memoirs of his private life however Mrs. Buchan 
has unique advantages. She is the Duke’s great-great- 
niece. As a child she listened to many stories about him 
from one who knew him intimately—her grandmother ; 
and the stories were never about his military glory or his 
public eminence but about his kindness as an uncle, and 
his goodness to her children, whom she could always leave 
with him at Walmer to play undisturbed at the feet of 
ambassadors and statesmen. So we get here for the first 
time a really intimate picture not of the “‘ Iron Duke,” 
but of the man behind that forbidding disguise. 

Much of the “ difficulty’ of the Duke’s character is 
explained by the fact, sympathetically shown by Mrs. 
Buchan, that he was denied the three purest of human 
affections—love of mother, of wife, and of his own children. 
His mother had no tenderness for him and thought him 
dull and ugly. Her only recorded saying is (on seeing 
him at the play in Dublin), ‘‘ Why, there is my ugly boy, 
Arthur.’’ She could never even remember the date of his 
birth. His wife was altogether the wrong metal for him— 
a pretty little fool, so afraid of him that she dared not tell 
him any uncomfortable truth. When he went to the 


* “The Sword of State: Jellington After Waterloo.” 
By Susan Buchan. 10s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
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Peninsula he gave her an allowance and told her to let 
him know if it were insufficient. She overspent it but 
was frightened to say so, with the result that he was faced 
with a stack of unpaid bills on his return. She failed him 
as a hostess—and he set great store on his entertainments— 
being ill at ease with the great and running away from her 
guests. From a place apart she would sit peering furtively 
(poor thing !) through her eyeglasses at her mighty husband. 
She brought her children up to fear him too, so that love 
had no chance to spring up between father and sons: his 
manner towards them was either peremptory or distant. 

But to his grandchildren and nieces and nephews he 
showed his real nature. 

“‘ Groups of children stood expectantly round him at breakfast 
time to receive the seals and stamps from the envelopes of his 
vast pile of letters. All children loved to stay with him. He 
was at once their friend, comforter and refuge. If they dis- 
aaa their parents they flew to the Duke for protection. 

hen they were accused of making more noise than usual, 
they pleaded that they were acting the battle of Waterloo 
for the conqueror’s especial benefit.’ 

His relations with women have baffled all the biographers. 
Was Mrs. Arbuthnot his mistress ? No one has been able 
to answer the question positively. She was at any rate 
a beautiful influence in his life, and their devoted friendship 
did nobody any harm. By her husband she was entirely 
beloved and trusted, and he gave the Duke nearly a life- 
time of faithful service. After her death, from cholera, 
he made his home with the Duke at Apsley House, and the 
couple were never afterwards apart for long. 

No other woman meant so much to him. She under- 
stood him, could talk to him on his own level, had a sound 
grasp of politics, and was, in short, his proper mate. He 
had a catholic taste in women evidently. His friendship 
with Mrs. Arbuthnot did not prevent him from dallying 
with the disreputable Harriette Wilson, nor carrying on 
the extraordinary correspondence, continuing over seven- 
teen years, with the religious maniac ‘‘ Miss J ’’—an affair 
never suspected during their lives and only discovered 
by an accident years after their deaths. 

Mrs. Buchan handles these “ affairs’? with a sensible 
twentieth century sympathy. She has contributed a foot- 
note to history of real value. 

Horace THOROGOOD. 


H. M. HYNDMAN.* 


The bronze bust in the National Portrait Gallery bears 
the inscription : ‘‘ Henry Mayers Hyndman, Founder of the 
British Social-Democratic Federation.”” Mr. F. J. Gould, 
in this appreciative and carefully written biography of the 
“Prophet of Socialism,” gives a faithful account of the 
forty years’ effort to build on the foundation. ‘‘I agree 
with you; the fight’s the thing that keeps one alive, 
especially if all the time you believe you are fighting for 
the only thing worth fighting for’’—so Hyndman wrote 
to me in 1921 at the beginning of his eightieth year ; 
quoting with approval the lines of Victor Hugo : 


““Ceux qui vivent sont ceux qui luttent 
Ayant devant leur yeux, nuit et jour, 
Ou quelque sainte labeur ou quelque grand amour.” 
“Having before them night and day, 
Some holy labour or great love alway.” 

For Hyndman it was one long labour of love, the immense 
striving in the cause of social-democracy ; a very real love 
of England and its people was the inspiration of his in- 
defatigable propaganda; none the less real for the im- 
patience that bubbled up when the message of the prophet 
was not received. The social revolution of Hyndman’s 
vision was always so inevitable and so near. (Within a 
few months of his death he could write to me: ‘“‘ We may 
yet see the beginning of the great change together. It 
is not very far off. The portents of revolution are all 
round us.’’) Not that he would tolerate for a moment 
any communist or bolshevik attempts at revolution. The 

* “Hyndman, Prophet of Socialism.” By F. J. Gould. 


With Preface by Thomas Kennedy, M.P., Chief Whip of the 
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social revolution must come in orderly fashion or Hynd- 
man would have none of it. The prophet would have no 
tampering with the procedure laid down in his ‘‘ Evolu- 
tion of Revolution.” The programme must be carried 
out according to rule. 

Socialism was for Hyndman the one thing worth fighting 
for, but in his long and active life other interests were 
never lacking. The undergraduate of Trinity College 
played the flute in the Cambridge Musical Union orchestra, 
and found time to play cricket for Sussex for several 
seasons. The youthful interest in music and in cricket 
endured. Indeed he once confided in me that the deepest 
disappointment he had known was not being chosen to 
play cricket for the Varsity. No man bore more stoically 
the persistent rebuffs of public life—four times was Hynd- 
man rejected when he stood for Parliament at Burnley— 
but even in old age it still rankled that he had not been 
awarded his cricket blue. 

Happy in his twice married life—and Mr. Gould has 
selected a number of his love-letters: admirable and 
beautiful letters—Hyndman when his first wife died in 
1913 felt that for him it was the end of everything. Then 
six months later Rosalind Travers came, with sympathy 
and devotion, and the bereaved old man learnt in his 
second marriage that life still held much that was dear. 
As a good positivist and rationalist Mr. Gould emphasises 
justly Hyndman’s distrust of clericalism. But it was 
Hyndman who wrote to Cardinal Manning in the early 
eighties—before the famous London Dock Strike—urging 
the importance of the social question. And Mrs. Hynd- 
man, in her ‘‘ Last Years of H. M. H.,’’ has told us of the 
disillusionment that overtook the prophet in his latter 
days. “I used to think’ {wrote Hyndman) “ that social- 
democracy would take the place of a religion, but now I see 
that human beings want something more.” 


JOsEPH CLAYTON. 


FOUR NOVELISTS. 
NOR MANY WATERS. By Alec Waugh. 


This is a provoking and unrestful novel, in which the 
author convinces his reader of the sincerity of purpose 
and independence of thought behind the story, but takes 
too long rousing interest in the main characters. It opens 
well with the sketch of James Merrick as a prisoner in a 
German war camp talking to the narrator of his ideals of 
civilised’ comfort. Merrick, one feels, might become an 
unforgettable character in the right situation. But after 
all Mr. Waugh sets himself a hard task by confining the 
story to such worldly people that the characters seem all 
surface and no depth, like cardboard figures. The lady 
whom we must call the heroine is a flighty, irresponsible 
and yet (the author strenuously alleges) lovable young 
woman, whose loose lips make one think of a soiled honey- 
pot. She is married to a matter-of-fact, sensible North 
Country business man, who is represented as a thoroughly 
decent sort, although his sexual morality after marriage 
makes it difficult to believe in his decency. The lady 
desires a divorce on the grounds of cruelty and misconduct, 
and by chance her solicitor is the polished man about 
town, Merrick, who falls in love with her. The subsequent 
negotiations afford the author an opportunity for a scathing 
description of the hypocrisy and degradation which are 
consequences of a sham divorce law. 

R. L. M. 


THE TRIUMPH OF YOUTH. By Jacob Wassermann.? 


This is the strangest of tales. Given a careful historical 
background, it is yet an allegory, and the former gives the 
latter a curious reality. ‘‘ Age, crabbed and even grown 
malevolent because its hands can no longer grasp the 
joys of life, must give way to the fresh hopes and eager 
thrust of youth,” says the author, and he says it by means 
of this mediaeval tale. The Bishop of Wurzburg spends 
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his time searching out witches and destroying life. He 
is a silly, frightened old man, who tortures others because 
he himself is afraid. At length he meets a nephew, the 
young Baron of Ehrenberg, a lad with vision, and is at 
once fascinated by the stories he tells. A specimen{is 
given of the young fellow’s tales and we no longer wonder 
that he had the country-side in thrall. The Bishop is 
fascinated to his undoing. The old fears arise and warn 
him against the youth, and as a last sacrifice to the demon 
who besets him he would slay that which he has, too 
late, learned to love. This he is not permitted to do, for 
the young people of the neighbourhood rise to rescue the 


Portrait by Mabel Robey. 


Mrs. Beatrice 
Kean Seymour. 


young baron and liberty takes the place of oppression. 
Jacob Wassermann’s story is profound, for it is the hope 
of the world that the next—always the next—generation 
will discover for us the truths our fathers and ourselves 
have missed. His faith, like ours, is in the young. 

C.A.D.S. 
YOUTH RIDES OUT. By Beatrice Kean Seymour. 


When Mrs. Beatrice Kean Seymour published her 
“Three Wives ”’ last year, some critics complained of her 
harshness to her men characters. It would seem as if 
in ‘‘ Youth Rides Out’ she has taken up the challenge, 
determined to prove that she can write as impartially 
of menasofwomen. Lindsay Bordon, the young veterinary 
surgeon, was the only really likeable man in ‘“‘ Three Wives,”’ 
and he scarcely came into it at all. This new book is 
his story, the story of his childhood, of his love for and 
marriage with Camilla, of the disaster that followed their 
happiness, springing from his own poverty and the wealth 
which had made Camilla’s life blissfully easy until she 
met him. It is a book with a problem, as all Mrs. Kean 
Seymour’s books are, and a problem so true to life that 
you can argue from both sides, and never be able to decide 
that one or the other is entirely right. But it is more 
than a problem; it is a very clever study of ordinary 
people—people imbued with that vitality which runs 
like an electrical force through all Mrs. Seymour's work. 
It brings us up to the period of Lindsay’s life when he 
meets Tony Warren, after his domestic happiness has 
gone to pieces, and so the two stories are linked together. 
Lindsay is one of the most real, most human of men who 


have figured in recent fiction, and the book never fails 
for a moment to keep your interest and sympathy 
thoroughly aroused. 

H. M. 


THE INVADER. By Hilda Vaughan.* 


The trouble about this book is that, having made us 
caquainted with a number of fascinating people, we are 
compelled in all too brief a time to part company with 
them. Not that the book is shorter than the average 
novel. It is of full length, but written in so interesting 
a fashion that, before we know where we are, we have 
arrived at the end. As in her previous books, Hilda 
Vaughan takes us into her beloved Wales, but a Wales 
that is by no means sentimental. He who was half a 
Welshman—George Meredith, would have had one of his 
radiant smiles for this book. Miss Webster, the “‘ Invader,” 
who took to farming in Wales—she was a middle-aged 
Englishwoman—does not turn out to be “one of the 
conquerors’; and if the Welsh farmers are depicted as 
an obstinate race of men, yet this characteristic—and some 
that are worse—is brought out when they consider them- 
selves to be fighting with their backs to the wall. Against 
the wealth of the English it appears to them that they only 
have their wits; and Daniel Evans, who would make a 
very good M.P., causes us to forget his dark intrigues and 
his generally unsympathetic conduct while we listen to 
the eloquent words that he addressed to Monica, an English 
assistant of Miss Webster's. ‘‘ If ours,’’ he says, “‘ was a 
kinder soil, may be we ‘ouldn’t take such pride in having 
tamed it. .. . Once I was driven from Plas Newydd I 
was on a strange bank, straying and restless.”’ His rela- 
tions with Mary Anne may be reprehensible, but on the 


- other hand was his extreme devotion to his mother—and 


hers to him. It would really be delightful if Miss Vaughan 
would now cause Daniel and Mary—he is an M.P.—to be in 
their turn invaders of London. No doubt she knows as 
much about Welsh politics as about the other sides of 
Welsh life, and in order that we might be regaled with her 
exquisite landscapes half the action, if not more, might 
take place in Wales. How entertaining would be the 
pulling of strings in the constituency! And we long to 
hear what would be Daniel’s attitude towards poachers, 
sheep-stealers and so forth. His formidable mother-in- 
law would play a considerable part. Cadno, the furtive 
keeper and purveyor of news, would glide in and out of the 
story, and altogether we shall be extremely disappointed 
if Miss Vaughan refuses to give us this book. - 
H. 


AS A GERMAN SEES US.* 


Hazlitt’s revival of the old method of character portrai- 
ture in short and picturesque essays was one of the shrewdest 
hits in modern journalism. He has had many followers 
since, though it would be flattery for many of them to call 
them imitators. The best of them have been men like 
Mr. A. G. Gardiner or the late E. T. Raymond, who have 
enjoyed a more or less intimate acquaintance with notable 
figures in politics or society and, after jotting down enough 
characteristics, have converted the result into admirable 
“copy.” It would not be hard to fill two or three shelves 
with miscellaneous volumes formed in this way, chiefly 
where the chapters had appeared seriatim in some paper 
or other. 

Nothing need be said of the interest and appeal that this 
kind of writing has for a public intent on knowing all it can 
of its public men. It is as eager to learn minor facts and 
particulars about the habits of its idols as it is to see their 
visages worked up into comic triumph or dismay by eminent 
cartoonists like Low or ‘‘ Poy” or ‘‘ Matt.”” One may go 
further and say that it is hard to fail wherever there 
is a sufficiency of material, and where the artist has any 
dexterity with the pen. This perhaps accounts for the 
success of Mr. Kircher, of the Frankfiirter Zeitung. Settled 
in London here, he has had access to all the voluminous 


* “ Powers and Pillars.””’ By Rudolf Kircher. 25s. 
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literature available in this personal vein, as well as the first- 
hand doings of his victims recorded in the papers day by 
day. The result is that he has been able to present our 
chief personages to his countrymen with fullness and 
fidelity, and sometimes with a courage and frankness that 
must have surprised his German readers. Not since the 
late Prince Lichnowsky left our shores, for instance, has 
any German publicist ventured to hold up Viscount Grey 
for the admiration of his readers, or insist that our late 
enemies have done him injustice. Here is Mr. Kircher’s 
verdict : 

‘“‘ His intentions were of the best ; he tried to preserve peace. 
That is true. He is no ‘ blood-stained traitor’ to humanity. 
He has been misrepresented in Germany. He is not an intriguer ; 
he never even had any plan, any scheme. A few principles, but 
no plan for carrying them out. He was as far from having any 
scheme as Bethmann or Jagow. Sir Edward Grey’s personality 
is sufficient proof that the ‘ encircling policy,’ so much talked 
of in Germany, with war as its final aim, never existed at all.” 

These things are commonplaces with us, but they are 
still a new and unwelcome gospel in Germany, and Mr. 
Kircher deserves all the credit of a missionary in setting 
them forth. As a matter of fact he has a real gift for 
characterisation in good, plain terms, without prejudice 
of class or race in his attitude, or falsity or exaggeration 
in language. There are many of us who may derive new 
points of view from his presentation of some of our public 
figures in Fleet Street and the Labour world. And few 
critics have turned a shrewder light of criticism on Dean 
Inge than Mr. Kircher when he points out that the Dean’s 
intellectual outfit is eccentricity in a highly articulate 
form, and his political creed little better than Diehardism 
in decanal robes. 


J. P. 


CIVILISATION.* 


Mr. Clive Bell is a ‘‘ bonny fechter.” He trails his coat- 
tails like Pat Kelly ‘at Donneybrooke Fair, or flings his 
gauntlet—no velvet glove for him !—with a gesture and a 
clangour worthy of the Field of the Cloth of Gold. His 
book is a battle, and it is vain to cry ‘‘ Kamerad!”’ or to 
suggest ‘‘ peace by negotiation,” for it is a battle a l’outrance. 

Certainly one of the most striking features of the book 
is its belligerent courage—an admirable quality, yet a 
quality that might perhaps have been more effective if it 
had been less provocative. Even a worm will turn when 
it is trodden on, and to trample on a man’s pet prejudices 
simply enlivens them. 

When Mr. Bell, with picturesque vigour, writes: ‘‘ The 
strong smell of Rome rolling across the ages reminds me 
at best of the House of Commons and political dinner 
parties, at worst of petrol and patchouli, plush and new 
leather,’ we cry, “‘ a hit, a palpable hit!’’; but when he 
goes on to state that superstition was then (in the second 
century) so gross that, according to Renan, the better 
minds were drawn to Christianity chiefly on account of its 
comparative reasonableness,’’ we feel that he is trailing 
his coat-tail and are tempted to put a foot on it. Again, 
when he asseverates that men entered the army in 1917 
“for precisely the same reason that sheep enter the 
slaughter-house,”’ and that ‘“‘no man of taste objects to 
indecency,” and that “no religious man is troubled by 
profanity,’ and that “no civilised person will think it 
wrong to get drunk,” and that we are “‘ not truly civilised 
till we leave the weak to die,’’ we feel as if he were trying 
to pass Bills of Morality by a kind of papal decree and all 
our protestant instincts are aroused. Such challenges, 
however plangent, are open to challenge, such contentious 
statements are at least open to contention. We might con- 
tend for instance that even if prudery—as he affirms—is a 
superstition, like the fear of corpses, nevertheless both 
indecencies and corpses are best kept out of sight in 
mausoleums and museums. Further we might raise the 
whole question of the uses of intolerance and the abuses of 
laissez-faire. 


* “Civilisation.” By Clive Bell, 7s. 6d. (Chatto & 
Windus.) 
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Briefly, Mr. Clive Bell’s judgments are sometimes more 
dogmatic than judicial, and more provocative than con- 
vincing, and he is inclined to settle difficult questions by 
begging them. And yet, withal, the brilliance of his 
satire more than compensates for the provocations of his 
dogmatism, and the originality of his ideas more than 
exonerates his dialectic mendicancy. 

Offering as a piquant and appetising hors d’@uvre an 
amazingly clever exposé of British war-aims, Mr. Bell 
starts to analyse civilisation. On an assumption that no 
features—such as truth, chastity, patriotism—common at 
once to so-called barbaric and to highly civilised societies, 
can be the foundation of civilisation and that the funda- 
mental features must be a monopoly of the highly civilised, 
he concludes that the bases of civilisation are a Sense of 
Values, and an Enthronement of Reason—dominant 
features in four paragon periods of civilisation. 

Plainly his divisions, barbaric and highly civilised, are too 
arbitrary categories to support scientific deductions, and 
plainly too, since civilisation is a complex, semi-barbarism 
might well share some of its elements; but nevertheless 
Mr. Bell’s results are of pragmatic value and carry 
interesting, illuminating and provocative corollaries. 

By a sense of values is meant a sense of the value of 
truth and beauty for their own sakes, as ends—a willing- 
ness to sacrifice ‘‘ obvious and immediate goods for the 
more subtle and remote’’; while by enthronement of 
reason is meant freedom from superstitions, prejudices 
and pruderies. 

The most interesting chapters discuss the practical 
constitution of civilisation as defined, and in this connec- 
tion the author points out—as Ruskin and Renan long 
ago maintained—that a sine qua non of civilisation is a 
leisured class, and that there can be no leisured class 
without an uncivilised proletariat. He goes farther: he 
advocates the abolition of most of the leisured, titled, 
uncivilised class, and the creation of a state-subsidised 
leisured and civilised class, either taken from the top boys 
and girls of state schools, or chosen by lot at birth. He 
goes still farther : he suggests that there should be hetaire. 
as in ancient Athens—a cultured demi-mondaine freed 
from the burdens of motherhood and housekeeping, and 
so able to be civilised companions for civilised man, who 
might otherwise be bored by uncivilised wives. All that 
is interesting and provocative; but strangely enough 

-Mr. Bell ignores the part played in the world to-day by 
Christianity. True, Christianity is a “‘ religion of slaves ”’ ; 
it is democratic and altruistic and so incompatible with 
civilisation as he conceives it. But Christianity certainly 
has a sense of values—of moral values, and is an example, 
in excelsis, of sacrifice ‘‘ of obvious and immediate goods 
for the more subtle and remote.’’ Is it not possible that a 
civilisation different and higher than the civilisations of 
Athens and Rome might be based and built on these new 
moral values? We should like another book on that 
question by the author of this brilliant and provocative 
book. 

R. C. M. 


VARIETY.* 


This is a book which particularly appeals to the present 
writer, because he was in a sense born behind the scenes 
of the theatre and brought up in its atmosphere. And 
having learnt to loathe that atmosphere and all that it 
connoted forty years ago, turned for relief in his nonage 
to the cleaner air and finer art of the music-halls, to become 
at once their devotee. 

I cannot of course lay claim to a tithe of Mr. Newton’s 
vast inner knowledge of the “‘ halls.’”’ But I do remember 
a good deal about them as they were in those palmy days 
of which our author writes with such gusto and charm. 
And so I can in the spirit sit with him, walk with him, 
stroll about with him and, over a glass, chat with him about 
those dead and mostly forgotten favourites of the past. 


* “ Tdols of the ‘ Halls.’’” By H. Chance Newton. 12s. 6d. 
(Heath, Cranton.) 


In their way they were truly great; they were greater 
than any modern variety artist; they were as great as the 
greatest of modern stage comedians. They were unique 
in that they had nothing to assist them in their perform- 
ances beyond a little grease paint, some queer clothes 
and perchance a musical instrument. They had to rely 
wholly upon themselves for their effects. There they stood, 
tiny atomies on a vast stage with an incongruous back- 
cloth, and out of their own personalities wedded to their 
genius wove a spell of enchantment that held their audience 
spellbound in the throes of every conceivable human 
emotion, grave or gay. 

But all this Mr. Chance Newton knows better than I or 
anybody else knows, and all this and much more he tells 
you, in his free and easy style, in this most delightful and 
diverting book. It is chock-full of first-hand information 
as it is replete with lively anecdote, and gently flavoured 
here and there with comment and criticism. I have only 
one grudge against it. It kept me awake nearly all night 
at a time when I most sadly needed sleep. 

Epwin PuGu. 


“THAT AIN’T THE QUESTION, SIR!”* 


The battalion was in camp, and had invited a battalion 
of another regiment, the “‘lines’’ of which were not far 
away, to a sing-song. Towards the end of the entertain- 
ment the officer presiding announced: “I call upon 
Sergeant Higgins, the cornet-player, for a performance.” 
The cornet-playing, which was unduly prolonged, was 
atrocious, and as the sergeant was mercilessly murdering 
“The Lost Chord,’’ a visitor at the back shouted: ‘‘ Oh, 
chuck the blighter out!’’ When the visiting battalion had 
returned to its quarters the Commanding Officer paraded 
all present at the sing-song, to say: ‘‘ I want to know the 
name of the man who shouted, ‘ Chuck the blighter out !’ ”’ 
There was uneasy shuffling of feet, but no reply, until a 
voice at the back said feebly: ‘‘ That ain’t the question, 
sir.” ‘‘ What do you mean ?’’ demanded the officer. ‘‘ No 
matter what anyone thought of any particular performance, 
the least we as guests could do was to behave decently to 
our hosts. The man who said ‘ Chuck the blighter out ’ 
has disgraced the whole battalion, and I demand his name.” 
“With all respect to you, sir,’ replied the voice, “‘ that 
ain’t the question. The question is, sir, what’s the name 
of the first blighter that called the other blighter a cornet- 
player!” 

Similarly to Messrs. Cassell, the publishers, to the editor 
of the Daily News, in which great newspaper the articles 
appeared, and to“ A. J. C.,”” who originated the discussion, 
I venture to say, concerning the title of the book under 
review, ‘‘ That ain’t the question.’’ The question they 
put is merely a secondary, almost a side issue. What men 
and women crave to be assured is not where are the dead, 
but whether the dead ARE. If the twenty-two distinguished 
contributors can assure us of that momentous fact, the other 
matter is by comparison—I may not say of ‘‘ geographical,” 
but I may say only of ‘ spacial” interest. 

A. J. C. tells us that a woman correspondent protested 
to him against the ‘‘ blasphemous utterance ”’ of Sir Arthur 
Keith. (She referred to Sir Arthur’s original pronounce- 
ment.) If she had called the utterance in question “‘ un- 
scientific,’’ and on the ground that (to quote a train fellow- 
traveller of A. J. C.’s) Sir Arthur made “ dogmatic state- 
ments which could not be proved,’”’ one would agree with 
her. The opinion on science, but only on science, of so 
eminent a man of science carries no small weight; and 
Sir Arthur has every right to state that, in his opinion, death 
ends all. But to state that opinion dogmatically, as if a 

* “Where Are the Dead?” By Sir Arthur Keith, Sir 
Oliver Lodge, Arnold Bennett, the Right Rev. E. A. Knox, 
G. K. Chesterton, Prof. Julian Huxley, Dr. Henry Townsend, 
Rev. H. R. L. Sheppard, Hilaire Belloc, Hugh Walpole, Rev. 
R. J. Campbell, Prof. H. J. Spooner, Rev. J. P. Arendzen, 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, George A. Birmingham, J. A. Spender, 
Rev. T. Rhondda Williams, Lady Southwark, Robert Blatchford, 
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proven fact accepted by all biologists, is quite another 
matter. 

I am old enough to have followed the controversies in 
which that great-brained, great-hearted and very human 
—did he not say that he preferred hell to annihilation ?— 
biologist, Professor T. H. Huxley, figured. Huxley was 
in his day a materialist, as in these days is Sir Arthur Keith. 
But since Huxley’s time, psychical research—which was 
then little more than a cult, followed mainly by the curious 
and sometimes by the cranks—has become a science, if still 
only a science in its infancy, and has added so much to 
knowledge, that the more advanced: thinkers of to-day 
incline more and more away from the mere materialism 
of Huxley’s time. In the light of this extended know- 
ledge, Sir Arthur Keith’s standpoint strikes one as some- 
what obstinately old-fashioned. ‘‘ A physiologist,” he 
writes, ‘‘ cannot imagine how life could be possible apart 
from matter.’’ Quite so, but would it not be equally true 
to add: ‘‘A physiologist cannot imagine how life could 
be possible, were there only matter, and no such thing as 
a mind controlling and sublimating matter’’? But belief 
or disbelief in immortality is so much a question of the 
“ego’”’ within us, that I doubt whether one single 
disbeliever will be brought to belief, or one single believer 
induced to disbelieve in immortality, by the reading of 
this book. Says Mr. Hugh Walpole: ‘‘ Suppose that 
to-night it were definitely proved to me beyond shadow of 
doubt that Sir Arthur Keith’s words were true, even then 
I should not believe it. Nothing can rob me of my convic- 
tion, always increasing, that at certain moments of my 
life, encounters with death, the love of one or two persons, 
experiences of beauty in poetry, in music, in landscape, 
in conduct, I have passed into regions that are not material 
and physical.” 

Be that as it may, of the profound interest of Sir Arthur’s 
paper—to confirm or to attack which, mostly the latter, is 
the purpose of his twenty-one fellow contributors—there 
can be no question, nor of the high standard of the other 
papers. For the line of attack or defence taken by the 
different combatants, I must refer readers to the book. 
Surveying its pages, the opinion of most of us is likely to 
be that the Great Commanding Officer of the Immortal 
Armies of the so-called dead has, for some wise and loving 
reason, so “‘ disposed’’ His forces—and under “ cover ”’ 
unknown to us—as to be out of our human sight and know- 
ledge. That they are out of being or out of action one 
does not believe. But where they are operating, we are 
not likely to know until sounds for us the bugle-call which 
bids us take our own place in the same ranks. 


CouLsSON KERNAHAN. 


LLOYD’S.* 


It was not started by Edward Lloyd, the Corporation 
known throughout the world as Lloyd’s; thus at the very 
beginning of this ‘‘ extraordinary and romantic history ” 
(to quote the words of King George V at the foundation 
stone laying of the new building in Leadenhall Street) 
legend is dismissed. Edward Lloyd was merely the pro- 
prietor of a coffee house in Tower Street when William III 
was king. A convenient coffee house for men whose busi- 
ness was the sea. A well conducted house, so that with 
the increase of business came removal to Lombard Street. 
A coffee house for merchants, shipowners, and masters ; 
later to become a centre for marine assurance. To-day it 
is still on marine assurance and all that pertains to the risks 
and perils of the sea that Lloyd’s flourishes, but the scope 
of the underwriter has been enlarged and now at Lloyd’s 
insurance can cover every kind of loss from burglary to 
earthquake, from bad weather to a change of government 
at a general election. Many changes are recorded in this 
history but the ancient form of marine insurance policy, 
“‘ obviously a survival from the days when one man com- 
monly owned both ships and goods, when all merchantmen 

* “A History of Lloyd’s. From the Founding of Lloyd’s 
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went armed, and when only one ship’s boat was carried,” 
is preserved. Were it altered ‘‘ the leading cases decided 
on the old form would cease to be binding precedents and 
the moment a dispute arose the whole business of litigation 
would begin again.” Lloyd’s as an organised society 
dates from 1771; the frequenters of Lloyd’s coffee house 
had then dominated the world of marine assurance for fifty 
years. The father of Captain Marryat the novelist, as 
irascible it seems as his son, has a prominent place in the 
Story at the beginning of the nineteenth century. And 
John Dickens, father of Charles Dickens, contributed to 
the British Press nine original articles on marine assurance 
“in which he showed himself a doughty champion of the 
fair fame of Lloyd's.” The paper failed—it would—and 
Lloyd’s voted ten guineas to the disappointed journalist. 
In this handsome volume, its letterpress and its many 
illustrations so carefully produced, its information, so vast 
and complete, invaluable alike to the student of history 
and to the reader who would penetrate the mysteries of 
marine assurance, one printer’s error must be noted. 
William Cobbett had no liking for Lloyd’s but he ought not 
to be described as Richard Cobbett. 


j.c. 


DRAMA IN ITS HUMBLENESS.* 


English dramatists are still concerning themselves with 
the chronicles of everyday. At a time when poets and 
novelists are busily exploring the depths of the human 
mind, our dramatists tend to keep to the more easily 
recognised (because more conventional) types of story. 
Whether this is due to a feeling on their part of the theatre’s 
inadequacy or unsuitability for these newer themes and 
methods, or whether due to their dislike of change and 
experiment, it is hard to say. For the present it is 
sufficient to notice the facts. Play after play is written, 
published and produced, which gives again the old stereo- 
typed photograph of humanity, lacking vision, lacking 
spiritual insight and beauty. Nothing to indicate an 
attitude of depth and significant understanding; merely 
an ability to take down in shorthand and draw like a 
camera. 

In “ Scrapped ” we receive such a photograph. But it 
is a good photograph. It is a truly sincere piece of work 
with some sensitive characterisation. Mrs. Berger is 
astonishingly well drawn; she says little and does less, 
but always we can feel her moving about the house with- 
out grumble or complaint. There is a fine feeling behind 
this play, never lapsing into sentimentality, nor yet under- 
lining the sadness. It is simple, restrained and moving. 
But Miss Brosnan is never able to transcend her characters. 
Unable to fuse her work with that fire which can light up 
drama until it touches greatness, she remains on the earth 
and earthy. It is however a very interesting play, with a 
sure sense of the theatre. Though intensely moved by 
the seeming universal state of economic evils, Miss Brosnan 
remains calm and aloof. Her compassion never degenerates 
into incoherent diatribe against the powers that be; her 
clarity of outlook is never befogged by the tenseness of her 
feelings. Which is a rare achievement with plays of this 
type. 

At the opposite pole we have Mr. John Brandane, who 
in his new volume of plays waves the flag of romance with 
splendid gusto. He is above all things a story-teller. 
He attempts no philosophy, no profundity, no cosmic 
revelation. And he achieves none. The Treasure Ship ” 
is an amusing tale infused with gentle satire. As a theatre- 
narrative it is quick and alive, though marred by an excess 
of farcical extravagance which tends to upset the balance 
of the play. A far better achievement is the little one- 
acter in this volume, “ Rory Aforesaid.’”’ It is rollicking 
good fun, and gloriously told. 

Humbleness of treatment is apparent, too, in Mr. W. G. 

* “Scrapped.”” By Alma Brosnan. 2s. 6d. (Sidgwick & 
Jackson.)—‘“‘ The Treasure Ship.’’ By John Brandane. 6s. 
(Constable.)—‘‘ Queen Elizabeth.” By W. G. Hole. 2s. 6d. 


(Cecil Palmer.)—‘‘ The Angry Heart.”” By Adolphus Alfred 
Jack. 6s. (Macmillan.) 


Hole’s historical play, ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth,” lately produced 
at the Everyman Theatre, where it achieved success. There 
is nothing of pageantry here, but a competent drama with 
Elizabeth Tudor as a woman rather than a supra-natural 
empress. Considerable skill is displayed in the handling 
of material, and the various historic events are connected 
together to form a coherent unity. Elizabeth herself is 
portrayed with sympathy and understanding. There is 
perhaps a reticence too excessive, resulting in a certain 
anemic quality which prompts us to suspect that Mr. Hole 
was afraid of the depths he glimpsed in his subject, or that 
he was unable to see them at all. It is too lightly done, 
emotionally. 

Mr. Jack in ‘‘ The Angry Heart’ seems incapable of 
revealing any emotion warmth. Like ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth,” 
his play is in blank verse and constructed in a simplified 
Elizabethan technique. Unfortunately, it is difficult to 
praise it either as poetry or drama. As a play it is tedious 
and dead; as poetry it is a welter of distorted phrases 
and strained images : 

‘* The waves, how wearisome a lutany 
To ears not glad, or jaundiced with some sorrow, 
In their dead repetition would they now 
Be ever sighing.” 
These are the play’s opening lines. Later we have such 
a sentence as 
** Old Tom’s grown u 


Pp, 
And still the cat will with the kittens play 
If but for female-ness.”’ 


This weight of words makes drama impossible, and 
chills all emotion and feeling. 
A. G. BERRISFORD. 


A MEDI4:VAL BESTIARY.* 


‘‘ We are indebted,” writes Dr. Bury in his introduction 
to this interesting volume, ‘“‘ to the Church of the Middle 
Ages for preserving . . . in the Bestiaries, and in the 
animals and birds, real and fabled, introduced into the 
decoration of Church and Cathedral . . . the tradition of 
the far-distant days of Nature worship, one of the earliest 
if not actually the earliest way for mankind to seek after 
God, if haply they may find Him.” 

While however this book cannot fail to prove curious 
and pleasant reading for those who wish to understand the 
medizval spirit and culture, the claim that it will “‘ greatly 
widen their spiritual outlook ”’ is perhaps a little excessive. 
It is true that it is not only a bestiary, but a moralised 
bestiary. Like the ‘“‘ Gesta Romanorum,’’ it testifies to 
the constant desire among medieval writers “to derive 
from everything arguments and incitements to moral good.” 
For them, as Mr. Rendell writes, Nature, like history, “ is 
not only a series of more or less interesting phenomena, as 
she appears to the materialist, but also acquires an eloquent 
language. . . . She impels us to the moral perfection of 
our souls, which in itself is a beginning of the Kingdom of 
God.” 

But unlike an AZsop or a La Fontaine, the medizvalist 
does not put into the mouths of animals good moral instruc- 
tion. He preserves the distinction between the animal 
and the human world, considering in the first place the 
natural characteristics of each animal like a scientist, and 
then interpreting these characteristics allegorically with 
a view to edification. But if his method is not that of the 
fable, his science is often fabulous and dictated by the 
needs of the allegory which is to follow. Thus the first 
characteristic of the lion is ‘‘ that he dwells in the highest 
mountain which he can find,’’ even as “‘ Christ the spiritual 
Lion dwells in the highest heaven.’’ His second character- 
istic is ‘‘ that he should produce his offspring without life, 
or sleeping, until the third day of its birth, and then the 
father of the young thing, seeing its offspring half alive, 
sends forth a great roar about it and thus arouses it as if 

* “ Physiologus : A Metrical Bestiary of Twelve Chapters,” 
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from sleep.”” So “‘ after the Jews crucified Christ, He Him- 
self lay dead in the sepulchre until the third day, and on 
the third day God the Father aroused Him.” 

The relation here and elsewhere between the moral and 
the natural is almost as arbitrary in the “‘ Bestiary ”’ as in 
the Fable. And if Nature contemplated with such eyes 
becomes, as Mr. Rendell claims, ‘‘ a wonderful teacher, a 
true stairway to God,” it is rather because she is moralised 
than because her moral reality is truly apprehended. 

The author of this “‘ Bestiary ”’ is believed to have been 
Abbot of Monte Cassino from 1022 to 1035, and besides 
the original text, printed in facsimile, an admirable transla- 
tion of it, and two scholarly appendices devoted to elucida- 
tion, the book contains a description of the Abbey with 
excellent illustrations. The production of the book is as 
distinguished as the editing, and will be a joy to the heart 
and the hand of devout medizvalists. 


HucGu I’A. FAvussert. 


THE FIGHT LOST AND WON.* 


Blanchefior is the first woman in Miss Prescott’s novel, 
and the last. I think of ‘‘ Flore and Blanchefleur,’’ the 
most popular story of the thirteenth century, and of 
‘* Aucassin and Nicolete ’’—derived from it, some say— 
with its refrain ringing like a bell : 

“Then speak they, say they, tell they the tale.” 


If all tales were told as well as this glorious tale of Sire 
Adam, Blancheflor, Dame Douce, Dame Erembors and 
their company! France, Italy, Cyprus, Jerusalem are the 
richly coloured background; the period chosen is the 
Sixth Crusade, that successful failure in which rough 
laughter mingles with tears; the Emperor Frederick, the 
Cypriot King, Sir Jehan of Ibelin, who answered their names 
once in a real world, are on its stage. Sire Adam wins his 
lost fight when the knowledge comes to him that no fight 
is utterly lost in God’s world. Even finer than the words 
quoted from Juliana of Norwich, mystic and now almost 
myth, are those in which the author suggests a solution of 
problems : 


“It was love that covered up wrong, and made all things 
well again. It was God’s love that covered up Adam’s own 
shame, and Martin’s, and the shame of all the world. It was 
that which, like the clear, green sea water, covered all things, 
making all lovely.” 

If this exquisitely written and finely conceived book does 
not hide the grimness of the Middle Ages, it does not see 
in them only vileness and ugliness and cruelty. After 
reading ‘‘ The Unhurrying Chase ”’ I wrote in my enthusiasm 
to the unknown writer. Is it small praise to say that her 
new book has not disappointed very great expectations ? 


ALFRED TRESIDDER SHEPPARD. 


SCOTTISH MAJESTIES.+ 


To her fascinating account of the ‘‘ Queens of England ” 
Mrs. Thornton Cook has added an equally charming volume 
on the Royalties of Scotland. Beginning with Macbeth and 
Gruoch, his fiend-like consort, and ending with Prince 
Charlie (the record goes a little further into the fortunes— 
misfortunes rather—of the ‘‘ Cardinal-King”’), we have 
here the story of a nation in which kingcraft and queen- 
craft played so conspicuous a part as ever-potent factors 
for good or evil—generally the latter, it must be admitted. 
These notices are not biographical in the orthodox sense. 
Often they are interlaced with snippets assembled from 
other sources in which legend and romance are the main 
constituents. Some of these sources are by no means 
genuine, and quotations from Shakespeare scarcely lend 
themselves to an elucidation of history. It is the romantic 
as well as the historical element which is characteristic 
of these pages. Nevertheless the volume is a notable 


* “The Lost Fight.” By H. F. M: Prescott. 7s. 6d. 
(Constable.) 


+ “ Their Majesties of Scotland.” By E. Thornton Cook. 
21s, (John Murray.) 
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Some New Autumn Books 


HOW TO WRITE A PLAY 
by ST. JOHN ERVINE 5s. 
Here is a great deal of sound and practical advice, 


amply illustrated, and pointed with all Mr. Ervine’s 
vigorous and acute common sense. 


THE PROBLEM PLAY 
by Rev. RAMSDEN BALMFORTH 6s. 
The author examines the work of the great modern 
dramatists—Ibsen, Shaw, Galsworthy, etc.—and shows 


how deeply the Problem Play, in its varied forms, is 
influencing modern thought. 


ANATOLE FRANCE 
The Parisian 
by H. L. STEWART 16s. 


A full-length portrait of this most brilliant and influential 
man of letters. 


THE MAGIC LAND 
OF THE MAYA 
by W. LAVALLIN PUXLEY. Illus. 12s. 6d. 


This book describes wanderings in Central America 
among the mysterious ruins of the lost Maya civilisation. 


SOME TRIBAL ORIGINS, 
LAWS, AND CUSTOMS OF 
THE BALKANS 
by EDITH M. DURHAM. Illustrated. 203. 


In this volume Miss Durham, an authority on the 
Balkans, has collected a great deal of interesting material 
on the primitive customs of this out-of-the-way corner 
of Europe. 
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expiscation of the subject, and may be commended to those, 
and perhaps especially to young persons, who desire a 
racily told and easily digested résumé of regal life and 
happenings beyond the Tweed. 

The strongest part of Mrs. Cook’s volume deals with the 
line of the Stuarts (or Stewarts), always an unsatisfactory 
tribe of royalties, and her story of the hapless Queen of 
Scots is narrated with feeling and fairness. Few of its 
miserable embroglios are omitted, though nothing is said 
of that foolish, perilous adventure which nearly cost Mary 
her life, when she rode over the hills from Jedburgh to 
Hermitage, infatuated in a wild passion for Bothwell, that 
so sinister figure of her epoch had she but discerned it, 
as she might, from his always provokingly despicable 
conduct. Most historians regard Mary’s insensate escapade 
as perhaps the glaringly condemnatory episode of her stormy 
career. The two Charleses receive capable attention, and 
the mad enterprises of the Fifteen and the Forty-five 
are lucidly and accurately described. Mrs. Cook’s story 
of the sordid aftermath at Rome loses nothing in the 
telling. There are still a few who cherish the White Rose 
tradition, but it was one of Fortune’s strokes when that 
unprincipled and corrupt race were bundled out of the 
country. 

Wide reading, much diligent research and patient 
condensation have gone to the making of a truly admirable 
book, which might well be commended to the notice of 
educational authorities had it been less ponderous than 
it is. But it would be a valuable addition to the school 
libraries of Scotland. There is a considerable bibliography, 
and the illustrations (all portraits) are alluring features in 
a work which cannot fail to rival the success of its English 
predecessor. Very few errors have been detected. At 
page 216 ‘‘ Lambeton”’ should be ‘“‘ Lamberton,’’ and on 
page 422 ‘‘ Walkenshaw’”’ should read ‘‘ Walkinshaw.” 
“The British navy ’’’ mentioned at page 223 should have 
been “ the English navy,” the period being of course pre- 
Union. 

W. S. CRocKETT. 


TWO PRACTISED HANDS.* 


Sir Gilbert Parker has tried after a big thing in ‘‘ The 
Promised Land ”’ and it has nearly come off. That he has 
come so near to success is much, when the pitfalls besetting 
such an adventure as he has essayed are taken into account. 
for it is no less than 
that of shaping a 
novel round one of 
the most famous of 
Biblical heroes. 
Several of the 
world’s greatest 
stories, as everyone 
knows, are en- 
shrined in the pages 
of the Old Testa- 
ment. The greatest, 
because the most 
romantic, is surely 
the story of Joseph ; 
but the record of 
King David’s career 
runs it close and it 
is the life of David 
that Sir Gilbert Parker has set himself to retell. 
The difficulties involved in expanding what is told so 
succinctly and yet so dramatically in the Bible narrative 
are and must have seemed enormous, but many of them 
the novelist has surmounted. He presents in their 
traditional aspect the chief figures of the tale—the dour 
prophet Samuel, Saul as the king capax imperii nisi im- 
perasset, Jonathan, Abner, Joab, as well as David himself; he 
preserves the right balance in their relationships ; he avoids 

* “The Promised Land.’ By Gilbert Parker. 7s. 6d. 


(Cassells.)—“‘ Joshua’s Vision.”” By W. J. Locke. 7s. 6d- 
(Bodley Head.) 
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adding modern 
embroidery to the 
Hebrew portraiture, 
save that he re- 
handles a little the 
sketches of Michal 
and Bathsheba, giv- 
ing the one a pro- 
phetic gift and mak- 
ing the other a 
temptress ; he con- 
trives also to sug- 
gest the barbaric 
side of Jewish 
customs and ritual 
in the days of the 
Judges and early 
Kings and there are 
certain episodes, such as the death of Agag, in which he 
follows almost the exact words of the original. 

But here we strike the cardinal difficulty of any such 
enterprise as this—the difficulty of language. David’s 
Psalms and David’s lament over Jonathan are on record 
and cannot be omitted from any account of the “‘ man after 
God’s own heart ’’ which is to do justice to the hero as 
poet, and some of David’s own words in conversation, 
which have a music of their own, have also been preserved. 
How to match his songs and his phrases with a diction that 
shall not limp far behind them in rhythm is the big problem 
for the modern author and it cannot be said that Sir Gilbert 
Parker has triumphed here. It matters little that David 
and his companions sometimes give expression to too 
modern thoughts ; it matters more that there is a stiffness 
in their speech that pulls up the reader and jars his ear. 
They are identifiable, these Bible characters, but there is 
not quite the pulse of life in their talk and there is not 
quite the touch of magic that would have lent fire and 
passion to theirdrama. I ought to add that the descriptive 
passages are worthy of the author of ‘“‘ When Valmond 
Came to Pontiac,’ and that the whole theme is treated 
with dignity and discretion. 

Mr. Locke, another practised hand, sticks to modernity 
in his latest novel, ‘‘ Joshua’s Vision,”’ in which the heroine 
is an artist’s model and much of the action takes place in 
two studios—one that of a professional sculptor and the 
other that of a millionaire who is an amateur at the same 
art. Susan is the name of the artist’s model; she is a 
girl with a tragic face and there are times when she seems 
only half alive, the consequence of a melancholy experience 
in the past, only slowly revealed. Yet it is the sight of 
this girl’s back, as modelled by Robina Dale, which fires 
Joshua, whose business hitherto has been with millions 
of boots, to a vision of beauty and the resolve to turn 
sculptor himself. Susan sits to him for the “ semi-nude ”’ 
and after much practice Joshua develops an astonishing 
talent, which surprises even his Egeria, Mrs. Dale. With 
her Joshua had fallen in love but she is tied to a drunkard 
husband, away in Kenya, whom she pities despite his vices. 
She soon however becomes jealous of Susan and there is 
reason for her jealousy, for Susan’s beauty begins to 
appeal to the man as well as the artist in Joshua. But he 
is a chivalrous person, this middle-aged Joshua, and refuses 
to let her sit to him any longer when he discovers the state 
of his own heart and with it the fact that he has only 
talent and not genius. So he smashes his ‘‘ masterpiece ”’ 
and returns to his boot factory, while Robina goes off to 
Kenya to nurse a blinded husband and Susan is discovered 
to have a future as a singer. As for Susan’s past, that is 
a secret which should be left for Mr. Locke to disclose; it 
provides a very pitiful episode in an agreeable romance. 

F. G. BETTANY. 


Portrait by 
Elliott & Fry. 


Sir Gilbert 
Parker. 


THE GROWING MIND.* 
The educational .books which we describe as dull are 
those that are written primarily for the schoolmaster. They 


* “ Essays on Education.”” By H. E. Haig Brown. 2s. 6d. 
(Dent.) 
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are suitable for his shelves, where they repose peacefully. 
There are others that are not dull. They do not expound 
principles and methods so much as indicate a point of 
view. They tell us less about the technique of teaching 
than they do about the author’s mind and temperament. 
In other words educational books increase in interest as 
they approach the standpoint of the essay. 

Mr. Haig Brown’s little book belongs to the more 
favoured class. It consists of a series of brief essays upon 
adozen topics. Heis by heredity and culture well equipped 
for his task. His father, a former head master of Charter- 
house, had both learning and wit. He once, in a testi- 
monial, described one of his masters as “ generally good,” 
and on being pressed to say what he meant by the phrase, 
replied that by ‘‘ generally ’”’ he meant “‘ not particularly.” 
Though the son is by no means destitute of his father’s wit, 
it is his broad human outlook rather than his wit that gives 
the book its characteristic note. He can sympathise with 
the mischievous boy, and with the teachers who suffer 
from his mischievousness. He can welcome new ideas 
without losing his regard for tradition. His most thought- 
provoking chapter is headed ‘‘ Character Training.” He 
there discusses the right of a school to stamp its ethos on 
its pupils. It raises the whole question of authority. 
Mr. Bernard Shaw has always contended that every child 
is an experiment of the Life Force, and an experiment 
should never be interfered with. Mr. Haig Brown, while 
not going so far as that, pleads for giving every child a 
fair chance to fashion his own destiny. 

The author is not unmindful of the graces of the spirit, 
on which topic he has some wise things to say in the last 
chapter. 

P. B. B. 


MR. PHILLPOTTS.* 


The genius of Mr. Eden Phillpotts is still inadequately 
recognised. His gifts are too natural and quiet to establish 
immediate notoriety among superficial readers, and the 
man himself is as unobtrusive as his writings. He has 
never sought the limelight, and he has gone his own way 
unconcerned by passing fashions. Moreover, though there 
is a fine unity about his major work, the Dartmoor novels, 
to which only posterity will pay full justice, he has always 
been versatile ; and—at any rate during an author’s own 
lifetime—the wages of versatility are neglect. 

It is as a novelist that Mr. Phillpotts will endure. But 
it is hardly surprising that his greater claims to eminence 
have for the moment been obscured by his success as a 
popular dramatist. As a provider of broad, clean, honest 
fun, he is unexcelled by any contemporary writer for the 
stage. The three plays in the little volume before us are 
only trifles. But they show how spontaneous is the 
humour that gave us ‘“‘ The Farmer’s Wife”’ and ‘“‘ Yellow 
Sands.” It is true that ‘‘ The Market Money,” the first 
of these tiny dramas, turns upon a murder. But the crime 
is introduced only to provide an ingenious surprise and as 
a thread for some racy Dartmoor dialogue. The other 
two playlets are of jollity all compact. In ‘‘ The Purple 
Bedroom ’’ we overhear the conversation between three 
charming ghosts (sixteenth century) and a very modern 
butler ; while ‘‘ Something to Talk About” describes how 
the visit of a famous burglar on Christmas Eve to the 
ancestral home of the Redchesters is welcomed, as a relief 
from traditional dullness, by the younger members of that 
ancient family. The happenings of this Christmas Eve 
are certainly farcical in the extreme. Yet the best farce 
always has an underlying seriousness, and the characterisa- 
tion of the Redchester household, though each of its various 
members speaks but a few sentences, is excellent. 

Judged purely as literature ‘“‘ Goodwill ’”’ is probably the 
worst book Mr. Phillpotts has ever given us. We should 
not wonder, however, if it is among his own favourite 
works. Written in verse that does not claim to be poetry 
—though Mr. Phillpotts has sometimes proved himself a 


* “Three Short Plays.’’ By Eden Phillpotts. 2s. 6d. and 
3s. (Duckworth.)—‘‘ Goodwill.” By Eden Phillpotts. 2s. 6d. 
(Watts.) 
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true poet—it expresses the author’s personal philosophy 
of life : 
““ Goodwill’s the vital secret, still outcast, 
To weave humanity, as sunset weaves 
With magic loom on many autumn eves, 
Till earth and sky, together drawn at last, 
Mingle their varied might in web sublime and vast. 


“You find goodwill in trickling rillets run, 
Lighting with silver many an arid plain, 
Touching a wound, washing a sulky stain ; 
But yet the vital task remains undone : 
To blend those fitful streams and pour them out in one.” 


This ‘‘ vital task’’ of co-ordinating all the scattered 
goodwill in the world is to be performed by Reason. 
Theoretically indeed Mr. Phillpotts belongs to a familiar 
and now rather discredited school of rationalism. But 
how delusive are our labels! If too many people accept 
the letter of Christianity while denying its spirit, Mr. 
Phillpotts reverses the process. He declares Christianity 
to be effete. Yet his humanitarian idealism, with its 
humility, simplicity, and passionate sincerity, approaches 
more nearly to the real teaching of Christ than nine-tenths 
of the theology published in His name. 


GILBERT THOMAS. 


THE DUCHESS OF YORK.* 


No biographer surely ever had a pleasanter or a more 
popular subject. If it were possible to make fresh admirers 
of a very charming Royal lady this book would doit. Lady 
Cynthia herself is conscious that her book may seem to have 
been written in a spirit of heroine worship; that her 
subject may seem too good to be true. But she meets any 
possible protests with one of her own—that she has been 
unable to find any faults to give more light and shade to 
her portrait. 


“‘Unrelieved praise is not only monotonous; it is also apt 
to seem unconvincing. But since the most painstaking research 
failed to discover any redeeming fauits, how was this regrettable 
sameness of tone to be avoided ? It was not possible to obey 
the mandate ‘ season to taste’ and invest a heroine with fic- 
titious faults to save her biography from the risk of insipidity. 
But if no mitigating faults have been invented, neither have 
any virtues been magnified.” 


While giving that statement every credence, it really is 


* “The Duchess of York.’”’ By Lady Cynthia Asquith. 
7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 


Garden of Mr. Hirai’s Villa in Kyoto. 
Designed and executed by Ogawa. 
From “The Gardens of apan, by Jiro Harada (Studio). Recently reviewed in THe Booxman.} 


rather a relief to discover that once, anyway, the little Lady 
Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon, though generally a model child of 
the sweetest disposition, was guilty of a really heinous 
crime, by nursery standards. It was bad enough for the 
six-year-old wrongdoer to feel the need of confession : 


“‘ Wriggling into the arms of a favourite visitor, she whispered, 
‘I have been so naughty. I'll tell you, but you must promise 
not to tell mother before I do.’ 

““VistToR: ‘ What have you done, Elizabeth ?’ 

““ CULPRIT (with wan pride) : ‘ I have taken the pair of scissors 
mother has just given me and cut up all my new sheets in 
strips.’ ”’ 


But even that brought down, as the small culprit very 
well knew it would, only the mildest reproof. It was a 
very happy childhood that supplies some of the happiest 
pages in this book. There were never any tantrums and 
seldom any cause for tears. The story of one occasion 
however, when the little Lady Elizabeth wept demands 
quotation—like so many other pages of this book. 


““She and her brother had bought two beautiful Berkshire 
pigs—very clean and black and enticing. These pets were 
christened Lucifer and Emma, and were cherished for several 
months. One day Lucifer was forcibly removed to furnish the 
prize for a raffle at a local bazaar. The horrified children broke 
open their savings boxes and succeeded in buying up about 
fifty per cent. of the tickets. But all in vain. Lucifer was 
won by a stranger, and passed out of their loving care.”’ 

A tragedy indeed. 

One point that emerges very clearly from this record of 
childish days is that its subject, at an amazingly early age, 
showed that social sense which later was to stand her in 
such good stead and make her so well liked. In her bio- 
grapher’s phrase “ she lisped civilities.”’” At the age of 
three she said to a distinguished visitor, ‘‘ Shall us sit and 
talk ?’’ and with that overture led him away from the rest 
of the party to another room, where they did sit and talk 
for three quarters of an hour. If ever the child was mother 
of the woman! And it was that same social charm and 
lack of self-consciousness which, some years later, made 
Lady Elizabeth worshipped by the wounded soldiers who 
were sent to Glamis Castle—turned into a hospital—during 
the War. 

But all this is to say nothing of that Royal romance that 
a year or two ago thrilled every woman in the country— 
indeed in the Empire. It really began a long time ago— 
long before the social gossips began to anticipate the news 
of Lady Elizabeth’s engagement to the Duke of York. For 
the Duke of York first saw his future wife at a children’s 
party given by Lady 
Leicester. ‘‘ Amidst 
all the distractions of 
crackers and_ iced 
cakes the little girl— 
then aged five—made 
so deep an impression 
that at their first 
grown up meeting, 
about thirteen years 
later, he immediately 
recognised her.”’ 

What came of that 
second meeting all 
the world knows. 
But in this delightful 
book there are one 
or two amusing side- 
lights on the love 
match of two very 
jolly people. They 
are never more 
human than in the 
delightful little story 
of a visit paid to the 
Duchess of York by 
her old music mis- 
tress, whose cere- 
monial curtsy was 
interrupted with the 
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remark : ‘‘ You must give the Duke of York some lessons. 
I have already begun to teach him his notes, and he knows 
three!” K. K. 


THE OLD LEARNING.* 


The new batch of Loeb volumes is noteworthy for the 
complete edition of Statius, the beginning of Seneca’s moral 
essays and Isocrates’ orations and the completion of that 
part of Josephus which takes us to the end of the Jewish 
wars. The Josephus volume is indeed an amazing bar- 
gain—it contains nearly seven hundred pages, and in an 
appendix we have those passages from the Slavonic version 
to which fresh attention has recently been directed. Of 
these insertions perhaps the most interesting is that which 
refers to the preaching of the Baptist—‘‘ a savage ’’ who 
““came to the Jews and summoned them to freedom ’’—this 
is perhaps the earliest indication that some people took 
John the Baptist’s message to be a political one, or at 
any rate to have political implications. The volume of 
St. Basil’s letters is full of personal interest. I hope the 
series will, before it finishes, contain the works of all 
the Greek fathers—Origen for instance deserves attention 
from this age which is so given up to a wilder type of 
gnosticism. Mr. Deferrari’s translation of Basil is rather 
humdrum; the Greek presents no particular difficulties, 
but it is rather too easy to turn it into a pedestrian English 
that misrepresents the original. Strabo, an author to be 
dipped in rather than read steadily, varies as usual his 
geographical with anthropological information and occasion- 
ally folk-lore ; Dr. Jones’s version continues to be smooth 
and lively. Many of us regret that, while so much of 
Greek poetry and drama has been lost to us, we have such 
quantities of rhetorical literature. I suppose it is heretical 
to say that Demosthenes is a bore, but I cannot help finding 


him one; but Isocrates, though he was in essentials an- 


orator, and sometimes suffered from the grave disadvan- 
tages of the rhetorician, is never a bore and often a writer 
of great force and moral intensity. It is true that this 
pupil of Gorgias and friend of Socrates never delivered 
any oration ; he was an analogue not to our public speakers, 
but to our great rhetorical journalists, and readers will 
often be reminded of the manner and purpose of some of our 
more ebullient publicists. His philosophic spirit is marked 
by a true Greek sense of proportion, and is not unworthy 
of his master Socrates—his definition of the ‘‘ educated 
man ”’ might justly be put beside Newman’s famous defi- 
nition of a gentleman. The present volume, with its 
excellent translation by Dr. Norton, contains six orations, 
and of their high quality this from ‘‘ Nicocles’’ may be 
quoted as an example : 

‘* Even as are the words which you speak about me in my 

presence, so let your thoughts of me be in my absence. Manifest 
your good will towards me in deeds rather than in words. Do 
not do to others that which angers you when they do it to you. 
Practise nothing in your deeds for which you condemn others 
in your words. Expect to fare well or ill according as you are 
disposed well or ill toward me. Be not satisfied with praising 
good men, but imitate them as well. 
This speech is written as if spoken by Nicocles, who ruled 
in Cyprus after his father Evagoras; and this is not the 
only passage in which Isocrates anticipates the Golden 
Rule—he even applies it to international relations in his 
address to King Nicocles whom he urges to “‘ deal with 
weaker states as you would expect stronger states to deal 
with you.” 

It will be interesting to see whether this edition of Statius 
recovers for that poet any of the popularity which he had 
during the Middle Ages. Mr. Mozley’s introduction is a 
succinct and adequate account of the fate of this silver 
poet, whose epics are condemned or despised to-day but 

* “ Tsocrates,’’ translated by G. Norton, Vol. I; ‘‘ Josephus,” 
translated by H. St. J. Thackeray, Vol. III; ‘‘ Strabo,’’ trans- 
lated by H. L. Jones, Vol. V; ‘‘ St. Basil, the Letters,’’ trans- 
lated by R. J. Deferrari,’’ Vol. Il; ‘‘ Statius,” translated by 
J. H. Mozley, two vols. ; “‘ Cicero: de Re Publica, etc.,” trans- 
lated by C. W. Keyes; ‘“‘ Aulus Gellius,”’ translated by J. C. 
Rolfe, Vol. III; ‘‘ Seneca: Moral Essays,” translated by J. W. 
Basore, Vol. I. Loeb Classical Library. 10s. each. (Heine- 
mann.) 


HERBERT JENKINS’ 
AUTUMN BOOKS 


THE ROMANCE OF PARIS 


By RALPH NEVILL. Author of “ Paris of To-day,” 
etc. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 18/— net 


A book of knowledge and beauty by a true lover of Paris. An absorbing 
account of the fortunes and vicissitudes of the great city at different 
—- of its chequered history. Beautifully illustrated with half-tone 
plates. 


THE MAGIC OF MOROCCO 


By ELEANOR ELSNER. Author of ‘“ Romantic 
France,” etc. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 10/6 net 


Mrs. Elsner’s latest and most charming work. A book of deep interest, 
which gives an insight into Moroccan home life, and into many little known 
and curious customs. A really beautiful production. Ready shortly 


BOTH SIDES OF THE 
JORDAN 


By NORAH ROWAN-HAMILTON. Demy 8vo. 
Illustrated. 12/6 net 


The fascinating account of an adventurous woman's experiences in Pales- 
tine, Syria, Transjordania, and of her thrilling adventures in the Druse 
War. To all those who love the romance and colour and history of the 
East this book will be a pure joy. Ready shortly 


LATEST 7/6 NOVELS 
THE DALMAYNE MYSTERY 


By PATRICK LEYTON. Author of ‘‘ The Man Who 
Knew.” 
An enthralling mystery story dealing with the strange happenings in the 


gloomy Castle of Treorme, in Cornwall. A novel of incident, with a strong 
love interest. 


DOGSBODY_ 


By DONALD SINDERBY. 


A delightfully funny story by a new and accomplished humorist. In 
telling the adventures of Lieut. “‘ Dogsbody "’ Cotteram, Mr. Sinderby has 
provided many pages of laughter. 


THE DARK HIGHWAY 


By ARTHUR GASK. Author of ‘‘ Cloud the Smiter.” 


An exciting and well-constructed story of a lonely crime, and of how the 
criminals were at last brought to justice. A very absorbing story. 
Nottingkam Journal: thrilling story.” 


THE YOUNG ELIZABETH 


By WINIFRED BOGGS. Author of ‘ The Sale of 
Lady Daventry.” 


Miss Boggs at her best in a light-hearted story of fun and laughter. 
Elizabeth will win all hearts. 
Daily Mail: * An excellent light comedy. . . . Irresistible.” 


HER STIGMA 


By A.COMPTON RICKETT. Author of ‘‘ The Shadow 
of Stephen Wade.” 


An unusual book showing the after-effects of prison life. A moving and 
sincere work. 


THE LYDDON HOUSE 
MYSTERY 


By GEOFFREY ELLINGER. 


A first-rate mystery story about real ‘‘ flesh and blood ”’ people, packed 
with adventures of the most thrilling kind. 


MONEY FOR NOTHING 


By P. G. WODEHOUSE. Author of ‘Meet Mr. 
Mulliner.”’ 

Mr. Wodehouse’s latest success. First edition exhausted. Second 
edition ready. 

Truth :—* Incom ble Mr. Wodehouse.” 

Daily News: ‘‘ We would not have missed the book for worlds.” 
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certainly very rarely read. Mr. Mozley’s version is in 
prose, and with the straightforward narrative passages he 
is remarkably successful—and it is success here which 
matters most in a translation of epic. He is rather too 
inclined to keep faithfully to an order of words that does 
not follow the Latin and yet does not seem natural English ; 
and he is too prone to keep the Latin word and form when 
an English mode would be more suitable ; for instance in 
the seer’s speech in the third book of the Thebaid, it would 
be better to translate the last sentence ‘‘I go, go in joy 
to meet the fate of which he robbed me; I am borne 
to the ghosts of my comrades who wait for me.” But 
Mr. Mozley is never unreadable, and often very happy in 
his rendering R. RoBERTs. 


THE LITTLEST ONE.* 


Mrs. Marion St. John Webb has “ become as little 
children,” or perhaps we should rather say that she has 
never really grown-up, and still trails her own clouds of 
infantile glory. We have occasionally met other women— 
mostly mothers—equally fortunate and happy in their 
juvenility ; but the wonderful thing about Mrs. Webb is 
that she herself is a whole créche of children, and cradles, 
in a few pages, more children than ever worried the Old 
Lady who lived in a shoe. The children, moreover, are 
no mere puppets: they are very-much-alive—so much 
alive, that, as we watch them, we, too, almost become 
little children, and have glimpses of the Kingdom of 
Heaven, or at least re-live our child-thoughts, child-dreams, 
child-virtues, and child-naughtinesses. She does not 
merely dress-up as little children; she becomes little 
children, and does so with ease for she has never lost the 
heart of a child. 

Poems written by adults for children, about children, 
are legion; but here are poems written for children, about 
children, by a child, combining with a maternal loving- 
wisdom and the imagination of a poet, the natural naiveté 
of childhood—such poems as might be produced by a Peter 
Pan collaborating with a Robert Louis Stevenson. 

The life of a child has its own special “‘ leit-motifs,’’ and 
its own special drama, and it requires as much dramatic 
genius to stage the jealousy and fears, and hopes, and 
“ leit-motifs ’’ of a child as to stage those of aman. And 
undoubtedly in her understanding of child-hearts Mrs. 
St. John Webb is a dramatic genius.’ Yet we wonder, at 
times, whether children will recognise themselves in her 
verses. We have all met the little girl who boasts that 
she has more scratches than Ann Jupp: we are all ac- 
quainted with the little boy who, when going to visit his 
grandmother, chooses the way “ with the squeezy mud,” 
and with the little boy who won’t drink his milk, because 
he wants to be thin enough to ‘“‘ squeeze out through the 
crack of our front door,” and with the little boy who likes 
“to make a nugly face an blow my cheeks out wide ’’— 
we know them all and smile our recognition. But will 
children themselves recognise themselves, or if they do 
recognise themselves will they try to find the likeness any 
more wonderful than a face in a looking-glass? It re- 
quires an artist to appreciate art, and certainly no child 
could appreciate the artistry of Mrs. Webb’s dramatic pen. 
Yet there is heart as well as art in the poems, and two 
children on whom we have just experimented thoroughly 
enjoyed every verse read to them. 

The chief fault of the book is its meagre bulk—50 pages— 
but we might find the same fault with attar of roses; and 
like attar of roses the book is a concentrated sweetness and 
fragrant essence not to be measured in square or cubic 
millimetres. Moreover, it is one of a series, and the col- 
lected series, ‘‘ The Littlest One: His Book ”’ contains not 
only this third but the first two books of the ‘“ Littlest 
One,” so that children old and young, unacquainted with 
Mrs. St. John Webb’s other work, have still in the larger 
collected edition pleasures in store. 

RONALD CAMPBELL MACFIE. 


* “The Littlest One’s Third Book.’’ By Marion St. John 
Webb. 2s. 6d. (Harrap.) 


THE CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE OF 
THE HOLY SPIRIT.* 


This is pre-eminently a book where it pays to think 
quietly about the subject before proceeding to a reading 
of the book. Follow this with half an hour on the extended 
Contents list, and the adequacy and timeliness of the 
book shines clear. 

In a recent address Dean Inge stressed the approach 
of this book to its subject, and indeed the aim of the 
series, when he said: ‘‘ The centre of gravity in religion 
has changed from authority to experience.’’ The only 
authority for life is in the last resort that which arises 
from and justifies itself in life. The final authority for 
every man, as the Dean claimed for St. Paul, is a sharing 
in that life whose author and finisher is Christ. “I live, 
yet not I, but Christ liveth in me.” The most cogent 
historical proof of the facts of the life of Jesus, the most 
conclusive proofs for miracles, whether of two thousand 
years ago or of to-day, will not suffice for the religious 
needs of living men and women. A living religion is so 
much more and other than the most satisfying answers 
to merely intellectual problems. The soul calls for a 
present experience of union and communion with the 
living God as immediate as our pain and joy, real as our 
sin and bitter-sweet repentance. 

Hence the natural main divisions under which Dr. 
Robinson discusses his great subject: an introduction, 
in which he briefly treats of the use of terms and the 
historical development of the idea of “‘ Spirit’’ in the 
Scriptures ; then, ‘‘ The Approach Through Experience,” 
“The Work of the Holy Spirit’’ and ‘‘ The Holy Spirit 
and the Godhead.” Such a subtle, intriguing definition 
as that given by Professor A. N. Whitehead: “ Religion 
is what a man does with his own solitariness,’’ whilst 
deeply suggestive, drives us back through the im- 
portance of individual experience to its inevitable social 
context (no human life can be lived in “ solitariness ’’), 
and drives back to the Godhead itself. There would 
not be much or any real religion possible or desirable 
for man were he solitary. Religion then would be a very 
maddening, saddening self-communion. Jacob’s Ladder 
stretched from earth to heaven—and back again. Religion 
is not a one-way traffic scheme either way whether, 
apparently with Karl Barth, the traffic is solely from 
God to man or, on the other hand, is merely the blind 
search for a God who is not there. Prayer, and the whole 
religious life for that matter, is the varied active response 
of the spirit of man to the initiative and activity of the 
Spirit of God. 

Dr. Robinson first analyses the Christian experience 
into its characteristic features—that it is emphatically, 
and by very definition, a rich spiritual commerce between 
personalities, man and God; an experience of grace mani- 
fested in and through Christ and deeply demanded by the 
facts of human life and the very nature of the soul of 
man. Man is made, not only for God, but of necessity 
for the God of grace and nothing less or other will meet 
his splendid, desperate case. Life demands an active 
God not merely for man’s aid in his inner distresses and 
because of his strong warfare without, but to meet the 
demands of his own definitely active nature. When man 
takes himself, his world and his fellows seriously, he needs 
must think of some sort of Kingdom of God, and the 
picture of man greatly and deeply caring for such a King- 
dom and a God indifferent and unheeding is to match the 
sublime with the ridiculous, and it is not man that is 
ridiculous. 

From this angle the book proceeds to discuss the nature 
and reality of Spirit. Are there indications of its revelation 
through activity in nature, history and the workings of the 
spirit of man in his creative activity in art, science, social 
and individual life? It is inconceivable that the spirit 
of man has no final ground and goal in the whole scheme 
of things. 

* “The Christian Experience of the Holy Spirit.’ By 
Principal H. Wheeler Robinson, D.D. 10s. 6d. (Nisbet.) 
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Because of the centrality of its subject this book deals 
fruitfully with many, if not most, of the essentials of 
the Christian experience, and always in the interests of 
practical human living. It was born out of a searching 
personal experience when the author was thrown back 
on his final spiritual reserves and is meant to help in the 
fight. It is brave, honest, clear thinking on the facts of 
life to the end that men may know the secret and the power 
of new life in Christ. Christian experience must either 
be more and deeper or the claims of Christianity will 
inevitably either be ignored or reduced. If it is not in 
the fullest sense a power unto salvation for us it will not 
long usefully survive as a splendid memory or haunting 
dream. Nor should it, for life is a hungry business and 
bites to the bone. ARTHUR HIRD. 


STUDIES IN CRIME. 


Perhaps the most infamous criminals among the high- 
placed ones of the earth were the Borgias. In the latest 
study ofthat family! the author draws a detailed picture of 
the Pope Alexander VI and of his two most notable chil- 
dren, Cesar and Lucrezia. A Spaniard, Rodrigo Borgia was 
made a cardinal in his twenty-fifth year by his uncle, Pope 
Calixtus III, and at the age of sixty became himself the 
Vicar of Christ—be it said, by the use of wholly unlawful 
bribery. Through all the intervening period he showed 
himself a man of absolutely unbridled sexual passions and, 
in spite of occasional chidings from successive Popes, he 
continued to run after women, begetting no fewer than 
ten illegitimate children. For these children, no less than 
for himself, when at last he was elevated to the Chair of 
St. Peter, he started openly to prey on the wealthy society 
in Rome and Latium. Moreover he practised the arts 
of secret homicide. The time came when the poisoned 
chalice became a byword in Rome, and men on receiving 
the summons to a banquet at the Vatican made their wills 
hurriedly in advance. But as arule the attempt to prevent 
their property from entering the maw of the Borgias 
proved quite unsuccessful. Signor Portigliotti’s indict- 
ment includes even the crime of incest with his daughter, 
Lucrezia, in which the brother, Cesar, is also involved. 
Then too, according to Signor Portigliotti, Cesar slew his 
elder brother, the Duke of Gandia, and threw his body 
into the Tiber. In short, after reading the whole story of 
the Borgia’s vices, one cannot but agree with the author’s 
suggestion that it would be well for the Church to erase the 
name of Alexander VI from the roll of pontiffs, as that of 
one who ascended the throne of St. Peter by fraud. 

Mr. H. Ashton-Wolfe, author of ‘‘ Warped in the Making : 
Crimes of Love and Hate,’’? has had much experience as an 
interpreter in the French civil and criminal courts. He 
also served as assistant to Dr. Bertillon, inventor and head 
of the Paris Anthropometrical Department. The ten 
stories told here are all true ones, being documented with 
references to the official records. Mr. Ashton-Wolfe has 
considerable gifts as a tale-teller. He writes clearly and 
forcibly, with a strong sense of the dramatic. His account 
of the hand-to-hand fight in the darkness of ‘‘ le caveau 
de Bibi,’’ one of the underground criminal haunts of Paris, 
in the first narrative—‘‘ The Murder of Don Ramon ’’— 
is a characteristically vigorous piece of work. This story, 
by the way, with its pathological atmosphere and its strange 
ending, is perhaps the best in the volume. 

n ‘‘ Twelve Notorious Criminals ’’* Mr. Philip Beaufoy 
Barry takes a wide range for his subjects. He starts with 
Nero in a.D. 37, and winds up with Rasputin in 1916. 
He says himself in his preface that “‘ to write of Nero and 
Charles Peace, of Elizabeth Brownrigg and Francesco Cenci 
within the compass of a single volume will at first sight 
seem an act of indiscretion.’”” But he contends that the 
essential, the dominating elements of character were more 
or less identical in each case. The series of human 

1 “ The Borgias.” By Giuseppe Portigliotti. Translated by 
Bernard Miall. 12s. 6d. (Allen & Unwin.)—* ‘“‘ Warped in the 
Making.” By H. Ashton-Wolfe. 18s. (Hurst & Blackett.)— 


3 “Twelve Notorious Criminals.” By_Philip Beaufoy Barry. 
18s. (Hutchinson.) 
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Autumn Publications 


MANON LESCAUT 


From the French of L’ Abbé Prévost. With an Intro- 
duction by J. LEwis May, and decorations in colour 
and line by JoHN AusTEN. Royal quarto, half vellun 
gilt. Limited to 500 copies. Price, 3 guineas net 


An edition de luxe of this famous classic which is now presented in its 
original and unexpurgated form. The illustrations by John Austen 
are exquisite examples of this well-known artist’s work. 


DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE 
AND DECORATION 


By MURRAY ADAMS-ACTON. With 200 illustra- 
tions. Royal quarto. 42s. net 


A beautifully illustrated book, written by a leading authority on House 
Decoration and Period Furniture. 


THE BRITISH CAMPAIGNS IN 
EUROPE, 1914-1918 


By SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE. With maps 
and diagrams. 10s. 6d. net 

A reprint in one volume of 1,024 pages of a history “ which will find a 
permanent place as a reliable work of reference for students.”—The 
Observer. For the present edition the work has been thoroughly revised 
by the author, who has included the campaigns in Italy and Salonica. 


HEINE: The Strange Guest 


By HENRY BAERLEIN. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net 


A study of the curious temperament of a poet whose impish wit delighted 
all Europe—with the exception of the German Censorship ! 


TRIUMPHS OF DETECTION 


By GEORGE DILNOT. Illustrated. 16s. net 


The author of ‘ Scotland Yard” and ‘“ Great Detectives” here deals 
with some further outstanding criminal cases, such as The Investigation 
into the Murder of P.C. Gutteridge, The Muswell Hill Murder, The Case 
of Neil Cream, Stinie Morrison, etc; etc. 


THE FAMOUS TRIALS SERIES 


10s. 6d. net each 
““A fascinating series.” —T.P.’s Weekly 


NEW VOLUMES 


THE CASE OF CONSTANCE 
KENT By JOHN RHODE 


A full account of the strange murder at Road in Somerset, and of the 
masterly investigation of Jonathan Whicher, Scotland Yard’s greatest 
detective, culminating in the arrest of the sixteen-year-old Constance 
Kent. 


LANDRU 
By F. A. MACKENZIE 


The psychology of this modern Bluebeard and the drama of his trial 
provide an amazing narrative. 


G, A Prospectus of the complete series will be sent on request. 


FICTION 


“* Most of us know by this time that a Bles novel is 
pretty sure to be a good one.”—Truth 
7s. 6d. net each 


CASTLES IN KENYA 
By FLORENCE RIDDELL 


THE SHUTTLES OF ETERNITY 
By NETTA SYRETT 


THE HOUSE ON TOLLARD 
RIDGE By JOHN RHODE 


THE SHADOW 
By LILLIAN ROGERS 


THE BLUE BUCKET MYSTERY 
By F. D. GRIERSON 
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monsters includes a creature named Sawney Beane, a 
cannibal who lived in the reign of James I of Scotland. 
This being dwelt in a cave on the Galloway coast with a 
woman who passed as his wife, and had by her a large 


family. They maintained themselves by murdering 
travellers, and eating their flesh afterwards. The end of 
this pleasing family is related in painful detail. Mr. Barry 


writes capably, though he sometimes seems to lay too 
much stress on the obvious. G. Cc. M. 


LORD CURZON AND INDIA* 


The second volume of the official biography of Lord 
Curzon is entirely devoted, despite an increased bulk, 
to the six and a half years of his career as Viceroy of India. 
The narrative, despite much detail of history and routine, 
is of great human interest, for it records how this young 
man of thirty-nine realised at that early age his youthful 
dreams of ambition, semi-regal power, and romantic pomp, 
on that grandiose Eastern stage he had from the beginning 
marked as his own, and how in a brief span of time all 
the glory and splendour turned to bitterness, weariness, 
and Dead Sea fruit, for towards the close of his office he 
could write, ‘“‘I am longing to get away from a burden 
which has long been distasteful. . . . Toil and isolation 
and often worse. But it seems to be destiny; and God 
Who has smitten us so hard must surely have better things 
in store.” 

But before disillusionment came there had been much 
of joy, in particular the supreme joy of fine achievement. 
Putting aside the spectacular triumphs of the Great Durbar 
at Delhi in 1903, Lord Curzon was in every phase and aspect 
a tremendous worker ; his tenure of office was marked by 
a series of far-reaching reforms in administration, educa- 
tion, agriculture; and by more controversial matters 
such as the partition of Bengal and British relations with 
Afghanistan, Persia, and Tibet. His greatest and most 
lasting accomplishment was the restoration and preserva- 
tion of the ancient buildings of India such as the Taj 
at Agra. This was indeed work that he loved, for such 
dream buildings of the East fascinated him. As he wrote : 
“The central dome of the Taj is rising like some vast 
exhalation into the air, and on the other side the red ram- 
parts of the Fort stand like a crimson barricade against 
the sky. . . . If I had never done anything else in India, 
I have written my name here, and the letters are a living 
joy.” 

But dull problems received the same intense, vital 
attention from this uncommon man who, although suffering 
from much physical debility and acute emotional sensitive- 
ness, would work at his desk in the trying and enervating 
climate of India for an incredible number of hours : 

“From 10 a.m., with the exception of an hour or two for 
meals, or a public function or a private drive, until 2 a.m. 
on the following morning, or sometimes later, Lord Curzon 
sat, pondering his policy on all the diverse problems of Indian 
government, and wrestling feverishly with those ponderous 
files whose wordy voluminousness so exasperated him, impelling 
_ to unburden himself in dithyrambs of mordant condemna- 

And then would come the inevitable emotional reaction. 
He would write : 

“ Grind, grind, grind, with never a word of encouragement ; 
on, on, on, till the collar breaks and the poor beast stumbles 
and dies. I suppose it is all right and it doesn’t matter. But 
sometimes when I think of myself spending my heart’s blood 
here and no one caring one little damn, the spirit goes out of 
me and I feel like giving in. . . . I am crying now, so that I 
can scarcely see the page.” 

And this was, to the outer world, that self-assured 
man whose cold arrogance of manner had such power 
to infuriate most of those people with whom he came 
in contact. His dominant personality however was the 
right one for his high position in India, and he won the 
respect of its native rulers even if at times he adopted 
the hectoring tone of a schoolmaster to unruly pupils as 
when he admonished the Indian princes not to be selfish 


_* “ The Life of Lord Curzon.” By the Earl of Ronaldshay. 
Volume II: ‘ Viceroy of India.’ 21s. (Ernest Benn.) 


despots and not to frequent over much the polo grounds 
and pleasure haunts of Europe. Lord Curzon’s peculiar 
temperament soon of course brought him into conflict 
with the English Government at home. He believed 
himself to be thwarted, and that the intention was to 
humiliate him and so bring about his resignation. This 
idea was fostered by a series of crises, mostly arising from 
trivial causes, and it eventually affected his long standing 
friendships with Mr. Balfour, Mr. Brodrick, and other 
members of the Ministry. Incidentally this volume gives 
evidence of the feebleness and lack of all administrative 
ability in the Balfour Government as it tottered to its 
fall and subsequent ignominious defeat in 1905. 

Curzon himself fell in the conflict with another personality 
as dominant and intense as his own, but altogether lacking 
his brilliance and intellectual power—Lord Kitchener, 
who was resolved to combine the two offices of Military 
Commander-in-Chief in India and the Military Member 
of the Governor-General’s Council—the latter office being 
equivalent to that of the Secretary of State for War in 
the English Government. The matter is too involved for 
detail here, but it brought about Lord Curzon’s resignation, 
which his former friends were so hasty to accept that 
almost simultaneously they appointed Lord Minto in his 
place. Curzon’s highly strung personality had rasped 
the nerves of his inferiors in command, and they were 
glad to be rid of him, for a genius is ever uneasy company. 

I must again regret, as in the case of the first volume 
of this important work, that Lord Ronaldshay does not 
give more play to his subject’s sense of humour. He does 
however repeat one amusing story of an old Cornishman 
in the mining camp at Mysore who smacked the great 
and arrogant Viceroy on the knee, addressed him as 
‘“‘ Sonny,’’ said he knew Lord Curzon would ask him “a 
lot of damfool questions,’’ so he had had the answers 
typed in readiness. This was certainly a case of Greek 
meeting Greek. 

S. M. ELLis. 


Hovel Wotes. 


OLD PYBUS. By Warwick Deeping. 7s. 6d. 


Though full of colour and excellent character drawing, 
Mr. Warwick Deeping’s new book is a little disappointing. 
Of course he has a good story to tell, and tells it with 
dramatic power and that rich vein of sentiment which 
carries him into the hearts of his readers. But there is 
such a similarity between ‘‘ Old Pybus” and “ Sorrell 
and Son.”’” Old Pybus, having broken with his prosperous 
sons because they shirked military service during the War, 
gets employment as “ boots”’ at a country inn. (Old 
Sorrell also became “ boots ’’ at an inn.) When his sons 
discover him there, ashamed of the connection, they wish 
to provide for him, but he declines their charity. It is 
his grandson, Lance, who becomes to him what his sons 
should have been. The relationship between the old 
man and the young is sketched with the sympathetic 
insight which marked the relationship between Kit Sorrell 
and his self-sacrificing father; but Mr. Deeping should 
not have attempted so close a coincidence. There is one 
shortcoming in the book that characterises other of Mr. 
Deeping’s work. Lance, mocked by three louts, fights 
and beats them, “ though the three of them had set upon 
him in chorus,” says Mr. Deeping, “ having the peculiar 
sense of honour of their class. . . .’”’ Again, when accosted 
by a policeman who addresses him as “ young fellah,”’ 
Lance replies, ‘‘ I’m not a young fellah. I’m a gentleman. 
Will that do for you?” And “it did,’’ concludes Mr. 
Deeping. But if the policeman had been intelligent he 
would have known that any man who would thus call 
himself a gentleman is not one. Mr. Deeping knows that, 
and it is carelessness in him when he writes as if dishonour- 
able louts were all of one class, and the well-born all of 
necessity gentlemen. 


(Cassells.) 
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DECLINE AND FALL. By Evelyn Waugh. 7s. 6d. 


man & Hall.) 

There is excellent fooling in Mr. Evelyn Waugh’s first 
novel—or rather novelette, as he prefers to call it. The 
name is indeed not inapplicable to the curious sequence 
of adventures which comprises the history of Paul Penny- 
feather, the young man who for no fault of his own is 
sent down from Oxford and becomes a master at what 
is surely the strangest of schools. Llanabba, where Paul, 
in company with the egregious Mr. Grimes and the lachry- 
mose Mr. Prendergast, spends his days in keeping the 
boys amused, does not, as Mr. Waugh says in a foreword, 
exist in the author’s experience, but only in his imagina- 
tion; and the same may be said of the other places and 
characters in this entertaining fantasy. Yet there is 
perhaps a modicum of truth in certain of the pictures 
he draws (though he is anxious not to be taken for the 
writer of a book with a purpose) ; and when Paul—again 
through no fault of his own—becomes a convict, the 
caricature of prison life, fanciful as it is, stands shrined 
in at least a frame of fact. But we are wandering from 
Mr. Waugh’s intentions, which are to amuse; and he cer- 
tainly does amuse. The story of the unfortunate Paul, 
who is in turn usher, bridegroom elect to England’s 
wealthiest woman, and convict D.4.12, and who ends 
where he began, at Oxford, is one of the funniest things 
which have appeared for some time. 


(Chap- 


THE OLDEST WISH. 
Marshall.) 

There is a fragrant, elusive quality about these stories— 
stories half fairy, half realistic; they are imbued with a 
subtlety of allegory and move with the delicacy of a butter- 
fly’s wing from pathos to gaiety. The Wishing Amulet, 
flung upon the Earth World by the Silent Magician, comes 


By March Cost. 6s, (Simpkin 


into the possession of various persons and affects their. 


lives in different ways. Each fantasy has a special appeal, 
but perhaps ‘‘ The Lady of Great Occasions ”’ is the most 
human and most delicately humorous of the four, and the 
most pathetic also. It is a little masterpiece, almost 
if not quite reaching the high-water mark of Katherine 
Mansfield’s stories. The comparison is suggested not 
because there is any imitation, but because the Lady 
of the title is a patient, kindly, humble charwoman such 
as Katherine Mansfield might have written about who, 
with Edgar Alf and the little room over Euston Station, 
is real enough to bring tears to your eyes. Miss March 
Cost should go far; she has style, she has sympathy, she 
has humour and, above all, a rare imagination — leads 
her into the realm of poetry. 


THE SARDONIC SMILE. 
(Thornton Butterworth.) 
Having got over the sensational dust-cover and the some- 
what misleading title, the reader may turn confidently to 
this paraphrase of the life of Heinrich Heine and derive 
considerable enjoyment from it. The book is described 
as a novel, and for the first few chapters it reads like one, 
but as the story proceeds it becomes more purely bio- 
graphical and the author does not trouble—as a novelist 
would have to—to pursue the hares which he sets running. 
Heine, the Jew who becomes a Christian Protestant, the 
German who abandons Germany for France, the cynic who 
writes the most sentimental lyrics in the German language, 
theidealist who frequently behaves like a bounder, is an 
engrossing subject for the imaginative writer’s pen, and 
Herr Ludwig Diehl has handled it with eloquence and 
understanding. He has made no attempt to idealise his 
hero ; often indeed he is harsh in his judgment, but the 
reader’s sympathy is nevertheless awakened from the 
beginning and, even when Heine behaves as no finely 
constituted human being would do, it is difficult to condemn 
the harried, over-sensitive, physically weak and mentally 
over-active man, whose spirit was always seeking but 
never found peace until the end of his life when, a physical 
wreck, nearly blind, enduring great agony, he achieved an 
understanding of man’s place in the universe which brought 
comfort to his last hours. The translation reads easily. 


By Ludwig Diehl. 7s. 6d. 


-SAMP,SON-LOW- 


A GREAT NEW NOVEL BY 


JEFFERY FARNOL 


entitled 


GYFFORD OF WEARE 


7s. 6d, net 

Yorkshire Post says: ‘‘ Mystery-thrillers, containing a liberal sprinkling ot 
murders and double-dyed villains, are common enough to-day, but are con- 
fined almost exclusively to modern settings. Any story of this type, which 
combines all the good qualities of a murder mystery and sets them in the 
period of perukes and highwaymen, is welcome. Mr. Farnol is still a master 
of the historical His gue and dialect are still of the best, and 
in keeping with time and circumstance.” 


DESTINY BAY 


DONN BYRNE 
Author of “‘ Hangman’s House,” ‘“‘ Brother Saul.” 
7s. 6d. net 

Birkenhead News says: “ ’Tis the feast itself, for know you, one and!'all, 
that the book is rich with incident and sparkling open-air life. The pages 
fly past to the thudding of horses’ hoofs : one tramps the old roads of Ireland, 
flanked by the truly * green’ of pure cmerald variety. A pzan of music, 
courage and beauty.” 


THE MIRROR IN THE DUSK 


BRINSLEY MACNAMARA 
Author of “‘ The Valley of the Sens Windows.” 
7s. 6d. net 
The author of “‘ The Valley of the Squinting Windows ” takes in this book 
a larger and different quality of canvas, although his picture is another of 
the Irish Midland country-side. ‘‘ The Mirror in the Dusk” is of no 
greater length than that of the average novel, yet, through the"manner 
of the telling, which is as if the story were of some timeless and tideless 
place, the reader is given a long, long vista of life. 


TILLED SOIL 


7s. 6d. 
Tilled Soil’ with life.” 
“Cleverly told. The whole is a skilful study.” 


GOLDEN BAIT 


ST. JOHN COOPER 
Author of ‘‘ Sunny Ducrow.” 
s. 6d. net 

A drama that was to march to an astonishing conclusion began in’a third- 
class compartment of a train steaming its way into rural England. Stark 
drama, great human pathos and entrancing romance—all have]their 
part in this absorbing story, wherein a man seeks toyright a great wrong 
and comes perilously near ruining his own life in the “doing. 


THE BROKEN FENCE 


SILAS K. HOCKING 

i 3s. 6d. net 
A brisk little story by this author can never be unwelcome to his thou- 
sands of readers, and if nothing may divorce him from his beloved Corn- 
wall, save on the rarest occasions, they are as content as he that nothing 
shall. The local fiavour is less pronounced in this instance than-in some 
earlier ones—that is, the dialect users are less frequent and not so promi- 
nent. Nevertheless, the air is Cornish still, and the types are referable to 


the same origin. 
JANE CRAY 


PHYLLIS HAMBLEDON 
7s. 6d. net 
“ Jane Gray ” concerns itself with the country of fat flat fields and little 
villages that lie about York and the great North Road. ina comes 
from the moor country that lies between the plain and the sea, but twelve 
years of unromantic marriage and living on the plain‘has resulted in a 
lethargic state of mind, and a loosening of intelligence. Itis only when a 
school-friend, a woman doctor, who has been through the Serbian retreat, 
comes to stay with her, that she realises how much she has lost of the vivid 
interests of her girlhood, and loses something of her placid contentment. 


THE LAST TWELVE YEARS 
OF JOSEPH CONRAD 


CURLE 
. 6d. net 
The Times says : ‘‘ There is ms... i Mr. Curle’s book than faithful reporting, 
difficult and valuable as this is, and he records his impressions of Conrad’s 
talk, for example, with considerable subtlety.” 
Daily News says : ‘‘ This is the best book yet written about Joseph Conrad.” 


CONRAD TO A FRIEND 


150 selected letters from Joseph Conrad to Richard Curle. Edited with an 
Introduction and notes by R. C. 


10s, 6d. net 


THE GLORY THAT WAS 


GRUB STREET 
JOHN ADCOCK 


32 Camera Studies by E. 0. HOPPE 
7s. 6d. net 
The first selection of ‘‘ Gods of Modern Grub Street” met and is still 
meeting with ‘such a besee | favourable reception that the author and 
artist 1 ‘or | the first have now completed a me, 
volume, which includes thirty- -two authors, English and American 


Northern Echo says: 
Birmingham Gazette says : 
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UNFINISHED SYMPHONY. By Graham Sutton. 7s. 6d. 
(Cassells.) 


Life itself, says the author of this graceful and moving 
story, is an unfinished symphony; and all our themes 
are incomplete. Yet Terry Garth, the wayward heroine 
of the book, finds some sort of completeness at the last— 
even though she goes through much agony of spirit to 
attain it. She goes through much agony of spirit—and 
through many vicissitudes. She is the daughter of an 
opera-singer, Breffni Garth, a huge, laughing Irishman 
with a debonair way of swaggering through the world and 
only one thing against him—his weakness for drink; 


Portrait by E. O. Hoppé. 


Mr. Graham Sutton. 


yet that melancholy self-eninity destroys him utterly in 
the end, leaving Terry to go her own straight and contained 
path through a puzzling world. She knows in early 
years the sorrow of her father’s degradation. It is when 
she is only a child that she first discovers it; and through 
all the weary years that follow the realisation grows. 
It grows until she is put to shame before her first lover 
and his family ; it grows until at last she must leave this 
wreck of a man and endure the siege of life alone. For 
life does in a way set siege to Terry. She grows up with 
a passionate love of music, a love which develops and 
clarifies until it is the only steadfast thing in her universe. 
But not at first can she practise the music she loves. She 
begins as an actress, a strolling player who goes with her 
father throughout the length and breadth of Ireland playing 
“ Poisoned Milk’ and ‘“‘ The Mock Doctor” and “ Mrs. 
Tippety-Whoppet’s Monkey.”’ Later she becomes a singer, 
a singer of folk-songs which in their simple beauty stand 
to her for the sad voice of humanity; and so it is that 
Terry Garth, once the wayward, uneducated child, dragged 
all over Europe in motley company, is metamorphosed 
into the great artist. Yet not until she has known love. 
Her lover, Danny Slane, is as wayward as she; he loves 
her, and yet he dies with another woman’s name on his 
lips. And so the symphony is unfinished; but Terry 
from the depths has caught a glimpse of a divine complete- 
ness in which all broken themes are united. Mr. Graham 
Sutton draws a vivid picture of stage manners ; and against 
that phantasmagorical background he sets a company 
of people who are truly living. 


BERRINGTON. By Sir Edward Parry. 7s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 

Everybody has reason to rejoice that Judge Parry, after 
doing so much to enforce and reform our laws, regale our 
evenings and delight our nurseries, has found time at last 
to write a novel. With his bias for robustious good sense, 
plenty of incident and clash of character, it was tolerably 
certain that he would hit on the era between Defoe and 
Johnson, especially as it enables him to reconstruct for 
us the miseries and horrors of the old Fleet Prison. His 
hero, Berrington, the ‘‘ Child’ in a Byronic sense, 
is favoured by fortune, not merely in point of family and 
expectations, but in what is of infinitely more value for 
a cape-and-sword romance—a passion for extracting every 
ounce of essence that life contains, and flinging it on the 
winds for our enjoyment. This estimable weakness of his 
leads us into all sorts of scrapes and all sorts of company, 
and it is no surprise to find that the worst in point of 
reputation are sometimes the best at the game of geniality. 
Jenny Diver owes something to Moll Flanders and 
““ The Beggar’s Opera,’ but she does her derivation credit, 
and Skipper Johnson more than deserves his surname for 
his blunt and solid worth. The author has handled his 
pieces well, written all out in fair and stirring terms, and 
what is more he has chosen for his period the eighteenth 
century at its best—‘‘ and a good judge too.” 


THE HAWK OF COMO. 


By John Oxenham. js. 6d. 
(Longmans.) 


# Mr. Oxenham, in this historical novel based on certain 
incidents in the life of Gian Medici, known as I] Medeghino, 
has taken singularly unsuitable material to turn into heroic 
stuff. A lower blackguard never lived than this condottiere 
who began his career by a foul murder in his teens, and 
made rape, assassination, torture and murder his profession. 
He established himself as a petty tyrant on Lake Como, 
and it would appear that the site, rather than the subject, 
enticed Mr. Oxenham into handling such material. So 
handicapped, he has made a story of stirring deeds by the 
complete sacrifice of credibility and historical accuracy. 
These granted, he turns his subject into an heroic, romantic 
figure, in a setting in which Mr. Oxenham’s gift is best 
displayed. The telling of the story is so blandly done 
that one hardly realises how glossed over are the dis- 
creditable incidents of Il Medeghino’s career. To those 
indifferent to the truths of history, Mr. Oxenham’s novel 
will prove acceptable as a story based on perhaps the most 
charming of the Italian lakes, and the most discreditable 
of its occupants. 


CHARLOTTE LOWENSKOLD: A Tale of Modern Sweden. 
By Selma Lagerlof. 1os. 6d. (Werner Laurie.) 


The name of Selma Lagerléf evokes great expectations, 
but it must be confessed that a reading of this tale of 
modern Sweden left the present reviewer unenthusiastic. 
There are passages of beauty; there are indications of 
interesting Swedish customs and sidelights on Swedish 
life, and here and there one gets the impression that the 
author could a really good tale unfold an she would. But 
in ‘‘ Charlotte Lowenskéld ’’ she has omitted to do so. 
The central character herself is so sketchily presented 
that she fails to come to life, and the young baron whom 
she loves becomes that type of religious fanatic with whom 
it is difficult to have sympathy. When he throws her 
over (for inadequate and mechanically worked up reasons) 
we feel that she is well rid of him, and although we are 
willing enough to see her happily settled for life (for is she 
not a fine creature, ‘‘ independent, fearless, unconven- 
tional ’’ ?), we cannot help feeling that in turning her 
attentions to the young and wealthy ironmaster, Schager- 
strém, she is supplying the author’s need for a happy 
ending rather than fulfilling the destiny inherent in her 
character. It may seem a little ungenerous to accord so 
little praise to a book which has a good deal in it that 
amuses and interests, but from Selma Lagerléf one is 
entitled to expect much, and she has failed to make this 
collection of tiresome and rather inconsequent people 
attractive. 
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THE HAVERING PLOT. By Richard Keverne. 7s. 6d. 
(Constable.) 


In this new story of Mr. Keverne’s, as in ‘‘ William Cook, 
Antique Dealer,’’ of which we: have the clearest recollec- 
tions, there is a masterly handling not only of baffling 
situations and complexities, but of characterisation and 
plot. The utmost secrecy surrounds the building of an 
aeroplane on a lonely island off Suffolk, but despite all 
precautions a gang of international thieves are entrenched 
about the neighbourhood, determined to steal the plans, 
and there are many leakages. The intricate activities 
of both sides, both on the spot and on the Continent, 
are keenly followed, though the reader is principally 
concerned with the doings of Guy Farrar and his faithful 
Luke Bishop, Commander Gurney of the Air Force, 
his daughter Joyce and Guy’s uncle, General Braith, who, 
though retired from the Intelligence Service, is a powerful 
secret ally. Complications and thrills accumulate with 
amazing dexterity, but the greatest surprise of all is skilfully 
retained to the very end. 


THE ONE AND THE OTHER. By Richard Curle, 7s. 6d. 
(Jonathan Cape.) 

Action and a succession of happenings are very nearly 
essential to a novel. Only on rare occasions is the art 
so sure that we can find our whole content in watching 
the inner workings of the mind. Mr. Curle’s first novel 
(he is already the author of three volumes of short stories) 
suffers from lack of incident. He limits himself by confin- 
ing the action of his story to a few days, and one conse- 
quence is that he does not show his people sufficiently 
against a background. The book suffers from an air of 
unreality. The characters fail to come alive. The tale 
is also handicapped by its mechanism. The man who 
tells the story is at once an accidental onlooker in the 
drama unfolded and in love with one of the characters 
involved. He is there to “‘ witness the climax of a series 
of invisible events ’’"—events of whose shadow he had long 
been conscious. He is in part responsible for the luke- 
warm attitude of us, his fellow-onlookers. 


DAWN BELOVED. By Jean Devanny. 7s. 6d. (Duckworth.) 


Dawn Haliday is the youngest child of primitive settlers 
in a New Zealand creek. The peculiar circumstances of 
her birth, on a wild night of flood, are eerily described, 
and the account of her childhood is full of tenderness and 
beauty. Dawn grows up more alert in mind and more 
delicate of soul than the community among which she 
lives, and it is only Gavin Fuller who has enough sympathy 
and spirituality to understand her. But Dawn makes an 
unhappy marriage, and there is much suffering and tragedy 
before Gavin is able at last to claim her. The story has 
its moving and dramatic scenes. But its distinction lies 
in its subtle delineation of sensitive womanhood and in its 
quiet and natural descriptions of New Zealand scenery 
and life. Miss Devanny is no mere story-teller, but an 
artist of considerable quality. 


THE RUNAWAYS. 
(Methuen.) 

When planning the holiday equipment suitable books 
are a mecessity. Among these ‘“‘ The Runaways” must 
assuredly find a place. With the deft and amusing 
manceuvres at which G. A. B. is such an adept, he contrives 
to bring together a curious assortment of people and plant 
them right on the edge of the coast of Ireland, with New 
York for their nearest neighbour to the west. An exiled 
prince, an heiress, a society journalist, a foreign minister, 
a rural dean and a country parson and his wife are the 
principal personages concerned, though perhaps the most 
influential and certainly the most intriguing character is 
Bridgey, the parsonage general factotum. Her vocabulary 
is no mean achievement. The irresponsible plot steadily 
grows more complicated and gives opportunity for some 
excellent samples of racy Irish wit and geniality. Cross- 
purposes are very much in evidence and the consequent 
tangles vastly entertaining. 


By George A. Birmingham, 7s. 6d. 


NEW LIPPINCOTT BOOKS 


FOXHUNTING RECOLLECTIONS 
A Journal of the Radnor Hounds and Other Packs. 
By J. STANLEY REEVE. Frontispiece in colour 
and 16 illustrations in double-tone. 21s. 
Autographed edition, limited to 250 copies, for 
England and America, specially bound. 42s. 


FORGOTTEN LADIES 


By RICHARDSON WRIGHT, author of ‘“‘ Hawkers 

and Walkers in Early America,” etc. 21s. 

Selected from the less re bered, but fascinating women of America 

are nine ladies of enchantment who sparkle again with life under the 

revealing pen of,Mr. Wright. It is a rich volume, a storehouse of 


historic-romantic treasures, permitting nine women to stand out 
from all the others. 32 illustrations including 9 portraits. 


By REXFORD NEWCOMB. 15s. 
Something entirely new in Lincolniana is this following of the trail 
of the Lincoln shrines through Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois and other 
States. The trail touches spots representative of every phase of 
Lincoln’s life, circumscribing the scenes of the early days in Spring- 
field, the scenes of his married life, of the debates and of his public 
achievements. 50 illustrations, including plates of important & 
memorials. Uc 


THE STORY OF VIRGINIA’S : 
FIRST CENTURY 


By MARY NEWTON STANARD. 21s. 
Virginia was discovered as “‘ Plentifull sweet and wholesome of all 
the world,” by Captain Barlow, whom Queen Elizabeth had sent 
forth to seek new lands. The stirring century during which she 
became a strong, flourishing colony is here storied with authoritative 
accuracy. 24 illustrations. 


AMERICAN FURNITURE AND 
DECORATION : Colonial and Federal 


By EDWARD STRATTON HOLLOWAY, author 
of ‘‘ The Practical Book of Furnishing the Small 
House and Apartment,” etc. 21s. 
The object of this volume is to afford at once convenience, usefulness 
and a full equipment for the understanding of American furniture, 
the appropriate interior and its decoration. To those whose interest 
lies in original furniture as well as to those.wishing to purchase good 
reproductions, it will be invaluable. 200 illustrations. 


THE TANNAHILL TANGLE 
By CAROLYN WELLS, author of ‘‘ The Crime in 
the Crypt.” 7s. 6d. 
A new thrilling ‘“‘ Fleming Stone ”’ detective story. 


BLUE RUIN 
By GRACE LIVINGSTON HILL, author of “ Crim- 


son Roses.” 7s. 6d. 
This is another of Mrs. Hill's delightful romances. 


THE SPLENDID BUCCANEER 
By RUPERT SARGENT HOLLAND, author of 


“ Pirates of the Delaware.” 7s. 


A yarn for boys brimming over with excitement and adventure. 
Coloured frontispiece and 3 other illustrations. 


HARRIET’S CHOICE 
By JANE ABBOTT. Illustrated. 5s. 
This is another story for girls by the popular author of “ Janny.” 


LANDS AND PEOPLES: 


CHINA AND JAPAN 
By FRANK F. BUNKER, Px.D._ 150 illustrations. 
Uniform with ‘‘ Hawaii and the Philippines.” 6s. 
This delightful travel book for boys and girls tells of the customs, 
history, and work of these mysterious, much-storied lands. 


TALES FROM GREEK 
MYTHOLOGY 


Retold and illustrated. By KATHARINE PYLE. 

12 black-and-white illustrations. Sq. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Grown-ups as well as children will enjoy reading these stories that 
never grown old—that never lose their charm and lure no matter how 
many times they_are read. 


TABLE SERVICE AND 
DECORATION 


By LILLIAN M. GUNN. Illustrated. 6s. 
A practical manual giving detailed information as to the approved 
methods of table service and decoration. 


Autumn Announcement List sent post free on application 


16, John Street, Adelphi, 


London, 


W.C,2 
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SAFFRONED BRIDESAILS. 
(Thornton Butterworth.) 


There is freshness in the writing of this novel. The 
author has a story to tell and tells it without much regard 
for the conventions either of story-telling or of current 
morality. The focusing-point of the 
story shifts constantly, but mainly it 
_ deals with Sandy, an attractive young 
man who from a very early age is 
tugged equally by women and the sea. 
After many adventures he falls in love 
with a “ true ’’ woman, who is not how- 
ever for him ; and when he dies at sea it 
is without having reached a happy union 
with his beloved. There is humour in 
the narrative and a wholesome senti- 
ment which never degenerates into 
mawkishness; and the relationship 
between Sandy and his two male friends 
is expressed with understanding and 
delicacy. All the young people seem 
to reach premature maturity, and the 
Sandy of seventeen years old behaves 
more like a young man of twenty-one. However the 
characters are alive. The least convincing are the teller 
of the story, Sandy’s sister, and her inarticulate lover. 
If this is a first novel, the author will get a better grip on 
her (his ?) material with the next. 


CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA AND OTHER STORIES. By 
Giovanni Verga. Translated by D. H. Lawrence. 6s. 
(Jonathan Cape.) 


By Ellington Gray. 7s. 6d. 


Portrait by 
Birtles. 


“Cavalleria Rusticana’”’ is by no means the most im- 
portant story in this collection. It is the best known 
simply because Mascagni made it the basis of his opera. 
It is a stark, unelaborated piece of melodrama, told without 
an unnecessary word. Indeed, a few more words would 
not have been amiss, as to the colder-blooded Northerner 
the inevitability of the story is not so apparent as it may 
be to the Sicilian. But ‘‘ Jeli the Herdsman,” ‘‘ Gramigna’s 
Lover,’’ and ‘‘ Rosso Malpelo’”’ are three of the finest 
stories that have appeared in our time. They have the 
intensity and the intimacy of understanding which are 
characteristic of Mr. Lawrence’s own work, and it is a 
little difficult to realise that they are translations. The 
apt adjective is applied to the inevitable noun, and Verga 
seems to have possessed that curious faculty for revealing 
the emotional value of physical contacts which distinguishes 
Mr. Lawrence’s work from the work of most English 
writers. Verga died in 1922, and it is time that this second 
volume of his stories should have appeared. Neither he 
nor we could have been more fortunate in his translator, 
who, by the way, provides a judicious introduction. 


FATHER AND DAUGHTER. By Elinor Mordaunt, 
(Hutchinson.) 

Miss Elinor Mordaunt can tell a very good story indeed. 
In this tale of the Dutch Indies, she lets her vigorous 
imagination loose on the idea of a young girl, lonely in the 
midst of her own people, who turns for love and tender- 
ness, even for very decency, to a native, a prince of Mine- 
hassa. Laura Hanson is isolated throughout her child- 
hood. Brought up in a dirty, feckless Belfast household, 
she goes out while still only a child to join her father in the 
Dutch Indies. After a year or two of restlessness and 
unchildlike responsibility, she is received by a kindly Dutch 
family, with whom she loses something of her reserve ; 
but this interlude, happy though it is, renders her all the 
less fitted for what is to come. At eighteen she rejoins her 
father at a distant spot up river—only to find that he has 
married a Javanese and is in process of disintegration, 
physical and moral. Surrounded by people she dislikes 
and despises, and pestered by the attentions of a repulsive 
white man, she falls in love with the Minehassian Darain. 
But the affair is destined for tragedy. Darain dies, shot 
by Laura’s father, and Laura is left with the desire ‘‘ not 
to feel, never to feel again.’”’ A moving and pitiful book, 
reminiscent in many ways of Conrad. 


7s. 6d. 


Mr. Gordon Bennett. 


THINE IS THE KINGDOM. By Alfred Gordon Bennett. 
7s. 6d. (Duckworth.) 


Mr. Bennett’s previous books were capital romances 
of the South Seas, but this, his fourth, is a more ambitious 
attempt. 


He has set out to write the story of a young 
man who was something of a genius, 
and incidentally to express a philosophy 
of life. Perhaps he has not yet had 
enough experience to have evolved a 
real philosophy, and his desire to make 
it seem the more impressive has led him 
into certain affectations of style; if he 
wrote more simply, less self-consciously, 
one feels he would do himself greater 
justice. The book is well written in 
parts, in parts is too verbose, and in 
parts reveals an immaturity which he 
will in due season outgrow. The be- 
ginning, describing Jasper Overton’s un- 
successful endeavours to be a journalist, 
is distinctly good. As asuccessful play- 
wright, Jasper is not convincing, even 
though he has the title of his latest 
work printed on his visiting cards. The author takes 
Jasper and his genius too seriously. The most likeable 
character in the book is Jasper’s father—sincere in his 
public-spirited devotion to his native town, straightforward, 
kind, tolerant; an unconscious citizen of that kingdom 
of which Jasper in the end claims to have found the key, 
the key being Love. But Love means self-sacrifice, and 
the author does not show that Jasper has ever sacrificed 
anything to gain the right of entry. There is promise 
in this book and a latent power whose development we 
shall watch with interest. 


THE VICAR’S DAUGHTER. By E. H. Young. 7s. 6d. 
(Jonathan Cape.) 

This is as delightful a story as we expect from the author 
of “‘ William ”’: delightful mainly by reason of its people 
rather than its plot, which is perhaps a trifle obscure. But 
we do not worry much about the plot while Miss Young 
carves this little cameo of clerical life in an English village 
and vicarage. The Rev. Edward Stack is disturbed out 
of his usual peace by the arrival, out of his past, of the 
daughter of an old flame, and her installation as house- 
keeper to a curious couple of old men in the village. So is 
his daughter Hilary. So are his wife and his priggish 
parson cousin, Maurice. It is partly a comedy of mis- 
understandings, which nearly turns into a tragedy: and 
before it is cleared up Miss Young has made us know all 
these people inside out. She makes us laugh at them, 
but she also makes us sorry for them, even for the ineffable 
Maurice. She is never clever to be unkind: but she can 
light up a character in a sentence, as when she remarks of 
the self-conscious and self-torturing Maurice that “ if he 
had been quite candid he would have owned that, for him, 
one of the attractions of his profession had always been 
the inherent authority he could find, ready made, in no 
other calling.” But Hilary and her witty mother, Margaret, 
are the constant joys of this story. It is Margaret who 
somewhere declares that if people can’t make things 
amusing—even such subjects as warming a church—they 
shouldn’t talk about them at all. And she herself lives 
up to that belief. 


THE SHADOW OF GUY DENVER. By Stephen McKenna. 
7s. 6d. (Thornton Butterworth.) 

Mr. McKenna’s public looks always for something bril- 
liant and powerful from his pen and in his latest novel 
they will not be disappointed. Mr. McKenna is a skilful 
chef and, given that the modern palate must have adultery 
and seduction, he can produce a sauce piquant and not 
unpalatable, although it can have a slightly cloying effect. 
The story is about the eternal triangle and at the end, by 
taking up an odd line—by no means a “ straight ” one— 
the author unpins the triangle and leaves us with two quite 
decorous parallelisms. We cannot agree with the eulogy 
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of one of his critics that ‘‘ Nowhere perhaps has he shown 
more skill than in his delineation of Clifford’s gradual 
arrival at tue solution of his love problem,” for to us the 
ending seems to be amateurish and banal. It is a pity, for 
elsewhere the book has undoubted originality and power. 


SHORT HEAD. By Godfrey Childe. 7s. 6d. 


(Cobden- 
Sanderson.) 


This is an odd book. Its opening introduces us, hurriedly 
and confusedly so that we never really get them all straight 
again, to a number of Bright Young People who start, very 
rudely and after the manner of their kind, to exchange 
family jokes whose points are completely lost upon us here, 
later, and throughout the story. What you do quite under- 
stand is that it is all very modern, and modernity, you may 
assume at first, is Mr, Childe’s strong suit. But what story 
he has to tell prevails, eventually, if you have the patience 
to stick to it, in gaining your semi-interest, and you will find 
yourself conceding that there are traces of a serious purpose 
about Mr. Childe. Antony Herrick, his hero, is such a fine 
gentleman that some would call him prig and snob and be 
not far out at times, but he has his appeal, if not, eventually, 
for Miss Anne Bullen, whom no reasonable person could 
blame for giving such a pernickety young man the go-by. 
Just think of a youth of twenty-four whose fads include 
James Joyce, cricket, shooting pheasants, dancing the 
Blues, double-breasted white waistcoats that always grip 
the shirt, little dinners at the Berkeley, rather heavy dealings 
with bookmakers, friendships with innumerable titled 
persons, and ancestral Jesuitical instincts of fanatic fervour, 
And all on £800 a year. Nowonder Anne funked it. Mr. 
Childe will write a better book than this one, which has, one 
will allow, its moments of bea 


The Bookman’s Table. 


DAY IN, DAY OUT. 
(Bodley Head.) 


Mrs. Aubrey Le Blond has abundant stores from which 
to draw for this most entertaining book. Not only is 
it stamped with the intimacy of personal achievement, 
so much more intriguing than mere impressions of the 
deeds of others, but it contains considerable data of the 
amazing career of Colonel Fred Burnaby, her first husband. 
Like Colonal Burnaby, whose feats of strength and balloon- 
ing achievements are proverbial, Mrs. Le Blond is a keen 
sports enthusiast. Mountaineering was her great passion, 
and she was one of the first to make Alpine ascents in 
Switzerland in winter, passing on later to Arctic Norway, 
in pursuit of further heights to conquer. ‘‘ Our only 
visitors were occasional Laps. . .. Sometimes we saw 
as many as a dozen eagles together . . . we must have 
been more than once very close to eagles’ nests.” After 
mountaineering, Mrs. Le Blond’s greatest interest was 
photography and lantern-slide making. This in turn led 
to lecturing, the significance of all which will be the better 
realised when we remember that it is of the early eighties 
we are reading. Extensive travelling in the Far East 
introduces many interesting people, including Professor 
Sayce, whose example Mr. Le Blond followed in buying 
Chinese porcelain, the famous collection of which was 
presented by him to the nation and is now in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. The account of a visit paid to Russia 
just before the War is of special interest now that condi- 
tions there have changed so tragically. A vivid description 
of the nightmare journey home from Bale whilst the 
first guns of the Great War were sounding, is followed by 
Mrs. Le Blond’s services under the Red Cross in France, 
and later in charge of the Appeal Department in England 
which raised {1,200 every week, and furnished the whole 
of the transport for the wounded of five French Divisions. 
This highly interesting chronicle closes with the accounts 
of various trips to the States and miscellaneous memories 


By Mrs. Aubrey Le Blond. 12s, 6d. 
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Autumn Announcements 


PRESENT-DAY PROSE 


Chosen and Edited by E. A. GREENING LAMBORN 
Planned to contain 256 pages, comprising over 
sixty selections from the best writers of 
modern English prose. 

Cloth, 3s. net. School Edition, 2s. 3d. 


A New Novel by ETHEL SIDGWICK 


THE BELLS OF SHOREDITCH 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 


THE VERY THING 


Read - out- able Rhymes for Children 


By MRS. FFRIDA WOLFE. Woodcuts by ELIZABETH 
RIvErs. 6s. net 


HIS MAJESTY 


A Play in Four Acts. By H. GRANVILLE-BARKER 
5s. net 


THE RAG 


A Play in Three Acts. By A. N. MONKHOUSE 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net 


THE LOVE CONCEALED 


A Volume of Poems. By LAURENCE HOUSMAN 
7s. 6d. net 


44, MUSEUM STREET, W.C.1 


“Certainly a book to read and enjoy” 
Glasgow Herald 


THE 


JUDAS 
TREE 


BY 
ALMEY 
$T. JOHN 
ADCOCK 


Author of * Winter Wheat,” 
“Master Where He Will” 
16 net 


The Daily Express 


“It is a pleasant change to come on a 
novel of country life that bears the im- 
print of truth. Miss Adcock’s new book 
about Buckinghamshire and its people 
is one to read. It is a poignant story. 
Its author has knowledge and a fine 
sensibility. It characters are drawn 
from life. ‘The Judas Tree’ is a 
sincere and sound piece of work. Its 
author is to be congratulated.” 


HODDER & STOUGHTON. 7/6 net 
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which such an active and widely connected person can 
always conjureup. If ‘‘ memory gives roses in December” 
then Mrs. Le Blond must be living in a veritable rose- 
bower. 


_JIPPING STREET. By Kathleen Woodward. With a wood- 
cut by John Nash. 6s. (Longmans.) 

Miss Woodward, who recently wrote a Life of Queen 
Mary, has in “‘ Jipping Street ’’ given us some recollections 
of her own early life in a Bermondsey slum. The pre- 
liminary sketches 
of her mother, who 
“must once have 
known hope, when 
she was young,” 
and of her mother’s 
parents, are 
graphically and 
terribly candid. 
The poor mother, 
with an _ invalid 
husband to support, 
who took in wash- 
ing and “ sweated 
and laboured for her 
children, equally 
without stint or 
thought ’’—she and 
the details of her 
struggle amid the squalors of poverty are drawn with 
a grim Hogarthian realism. With the same unspar- 
ing realism Jessica Mourn and Lil are pictured, and 
the fat, good-natured barmaid of ‘‘ The World on its 
Toes,’’ and Albert the basket-maker, ‘‘ Blast-the-Wax ”’ 
the cobbler, little Miss Le Grand in the workhouse, Marian 
Evelyn, Jaspar, and other of the motley many that play 
leading or minor parts in these stories. Miss Woodward 
writes with humour and irony and a wonderfully sympa- 
thetic understanding of the lives of the poorest of the 
poor. She is justified of her ruthless candour; for so 
long as we go on saying smugly one half the world does 
not know how the other half lives, the shameful state of 
things that festers at the heart of our civilisation will 
never be remedied. Miss Woodward has lived the life 
of that other half, and reveals what she has known of it 
without any pretty sentimentalities but with a power of 
plain truthfulness which leaves her facts to speak for 
themselves in all their naked piteousness. An ably written, 
impressive and deeply interesting book. 


Miss Kathleen 
Woodward. 


Photo by 
Vaughan & Freeman, 


EMPIRE GOVERNMENT« By Manfred Nathan, K.C. 
(Allen & Unwin.) 

Dr. Nathan, a well-known and scholarly member of the 
Bar in South Africa, has seen the need for a lucid, adequate 
account of the working of the British system as developed 
throughout our Commonwealth of nations. South Africa 
has admittedly had an active hand in developing and 
broadening it to its present stage of evolution and effi- 
ciency, and if there is one statesman overseas who has 
helped to keep the Empire’s constitution flexible and 
unwritten, it is General Smuts. He and others have seen 
the evils of a contrary procedure in the case of the 
United States, and it is well that South Africa’s students 
of civics and law should get this impartial statement from 
a jurist of broad views and literary authority. But be- 
cause of this fact, that the book comes froni a standard 
source in one of the most progressive of the self-governing 
Dominions, where principles are being tested in practice 
day by day, it has a value also for the untravelled reader 
here at home. 


LIFE AND LOVE: 
(Jonathan Cape.) 
This is a sequence of fifty-five sonnets on the one eternal 
theme. But the poet’s moods are so various that he 
avoids monotony. He veers from exaltation to despair, 
from the rapture of possession to : 


SONNETS. By N. C. Raad. 55s. 


“‘It is on sacrifice Love slowly rears 
Her fair dream-temple in Man’s soul begun ”’ ; 


and can write on one page : 


** Pluck now the fruit of Love, nor vainly wait 
For golden fruit from famed Hesperides ; 
The present is the touchstone of our fate”’ ; 


and on another: 


*‘ Even the years that mock our loftiest rhyme, 
The cold corruption of unseeing Death, 
Shall leave the Love that is too great for Time, 
The Beauty that is more than mortal breath!”’ 


Not that there is any inconsistency. These poems make a 
true whole, the record of a sensitive nature passing through 
an experience of which the essence is variety in unity. 
And if there is here and there a somewhat prosaic line, 
there are many beauties both of phrase and of thought in 
them. 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF CAROLS. Edited by Percy 
Dearmer, R. Vaughan Williams and Martin Shaw. 4s. 6d. 
(Oxford Press.) 


This collection of carols will be to the lover of poetry an 
anthology of religious lyrical verse, and an unusually 
attractive one; the fact that they are intended to be 
sung need not concern him. The average hymn has little 
claim to be considered apart from its musical setting and 
its devotional purpose, and reading through the hymnal 
would provide some arid moments; but there is hardly 
a page of this collection which does not afford delight. 
The editors have had the courage to include, beside 
traditional carols, many modern poems which fit, or have 
been fitted to, authentic tunes. Eleanor Farjeon, Geoffrey 
Dearmer and Frank Kendon have provided some of the 
most attractive of these, and the researches of the late 
Cecil Sharp (for some reason not noted among the 
““sources’”’ at the end of the book, though generously 
acknowledged in the preface), made the inclusion of many 
jolly folk-carols possible. Some foreign carols are rightly 
given in the original language, but it would have been 
convenient if English versions could have been provided 
for the benefit of those who fear to mouth a foreign tongue. 
We look forward to the promised edition with music. 


WOMEN OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Edmond 
and Jules de Goncourt. Translated by Jacques le Clercq 
and Ralph Roeder. (Allen & Unwin.) 

A lively and flowing translation of one of the master- 
pieces of the brothers de Goncourt ; the spelling is some- 
times American and the sentences sometimes strained 
and incoherent, but the whole effect is excellent and the 
spirit of the original is not distorted; though probably 
those who really appreciate this delightful book will still 
prefer to read it in French, for it is one of the most un- 
translatable efforts of Gallic art; still the impossible has 
here been attempted with considerable success, and repro- 
ductions of many of the pictures the de Goncourts used 
as their texts are included in this handsome edition. 
The book is recommended to all who are simple-minded 
enough to believe in the ‘‘emancipation’’ of women and 
to credit that a sex without a vote, or a seat on boards, 
councils or in parliaments, was a sex without power ; 
the most advanced feminist would be satisfied with the 
position held and the authority wielded by some of these 
ladies so elegant in satin, lace, powder and hoops, depicted 
with such skill by Olivier, Saint Aubin, Baudouin and 
Moreau and so tenderly and wittily described by the 
de Goncourts in this entrancing book. 


A CONCISE DICTIONARY OF IRISH BIOGRAPHY. By 
John S. Crone, M.R.I.A. tos. 6d. (Longmans.) 

Dr. Crone’s name on the title page of this discriminating 
and timely work of reference is a recommendation in itself. 
No one could be better qualified to hold a grand inquest 
of Erin’s past than the genial and learned chairman who 
so often gladdens the sessions of the Irish Literary Society. 
His experiences too as deputy coroner in London must 
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have given him a shrewd notion for the conduct of even 
so formidable an inquest as these several hundred exact 
lively and erudite pages contain. We travel from an 
almost pre-Christian Ireland in the first century down 
to the present day, from Maeve and Cuchulainn to William 
O’Brien and the Earl of Iveagh, with poets, saints, scamps, 
writers, scientists, politicians for company. He has spared 
no pains to include notable Irish men and women in every 
sphere of activity. The record is indeed a proud and 
formidable one in proportion to population. The arrange- 
ment is alphabetical with a wealth of references to the 
separate entries. Since Webb’s ‘‘ Compendium of Irish 
Biography ” in 1878 no work of similar scope and complete- 
ness has appeared, although D. J. O'Donoghue, Latimer 
and others have specialised in important fragments of the 
whole Dr. Crone now surveys so comprehensively. 


FLOWER - PATCH NEIGHBOURS. 
7s. 6d. (R.T.S.). 

There is an irresistible lure in the ‘‘ Flower-Patch”’ 
series, in which Miss Klickmann describes the delights, 
both indoor and out, of her charming cottage in the Wye 
Valley. The natural attractions alone—birds, flowers, 
scents, etc.—are enough to make the reader long to pack 
his bag and depart in search of it. Added to these are 
the quaint encounters with the homely neighbours, the 
whimsical philosophy of faithful Abigail, and above all a 
truly festive and real old-fashioned Christmas and New 
Year, with a delightfully widespread giving of gifts and 
rejoicing, even though the latter came in under very 
unforeseen circumstances. The atmosphere of this old- 
world garden, where Nature is the master-gardener, 
steals almost unconsciously over the reader, the herb garden 
in particular proving a real enticement to the eager amateur. 
The keen appreciations of Nature, added to an abounding 
sense of humour, make a thoroughly refreshing book. 


By Flora Klickmann. 


HERITAGE OF ILLS. By Ethel Browning, M.D. 


(Heinemann.) 


3s. 6d. 


If in a multitude of counsellors there is safety, the 
health of the present generation should be pretty well 
safeguarded, for to-day there is a very plethora of hygienic 
counsel. No longer is it necessary to go to Harley Street 
for medical advice: press articles, press advertisements 
and treatises galore volunteer advice on every conceivable 
hygienic question. Unfortunately however, most of the 
counsellors are faddists filled with a wild enthusiasm for 
some new panacea, and there is still need for such sane 
and sound advice as is proffered by Dr. Ethel Browning 
in her little book, ‘‘ The Heritage of Ills.’ In a few 
chapters Dr. Browning succeeds in taking a wide and wise 
survey of questions relative to hygiene and health, such 
as rheumatism, tuberculosis, nerve disorders, high blood 
pressure, digestive ailments, chronic bronchitis, and her 
approach is alway scientific and her advice always sensible. 
In a treatise intended for the laity a little less symptomat- 
ology would perhaps be an improvement, for many people 
cannot read about the symptoms of diseases without dis- 
covering alarming symptoms in themselves. But, taken 
all in all, Dr. Browning has written an instructive, interest- 
ing’and useful little book. 


GROVE’S DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 
Edited by H. C. Colles. Vols. III, IV and V. 30s. net 
per volume. (Macmillan.) 

Five fat volumes of ‘‘ Grove’”’ are now before us and, 
whatever flaws one may discover in them, their merits are 
much more patent and important. A compilation is 
inevitably unequal and a new edition of an old work of this 
kind is bound to reveal a shifting point of view. This 
generation does not look at music in the same way as its 
forbears did, and our judgment of, say, Mendelssohn is 
unlikely to tally with Sir George Grove’s. But it would not 
have been reasonable to expect the present editor, Mr. H. 
C. Colles, to have every article rewritten, and there is a 
solidity and carefulness about some of the articles that have 
been retained which modern scribes rarely achieve. It is 


The Great Demand 
for Short Stories 


By a Well-known Novelist and 
Short-Story Writer 


Why are so many American stories—stories which 
have to be adapted in many cases—printed in British 
magazines ? 


Because editors cannot get what they want from 
British authors. The supply of suitable short stories 
is very much less than the demand. 


The scope for the fiction writer in this country is 
enormous. Payment varies between one guinea and 
six guineas a thousand words (short stories are from 
2,000 to 7,000 words long), all types of story are wanted, 
and the work of the unknown writer is carefully con- 
sidered. Editors are always on the look-out for new 
authors with talent, and spare no trouble to encourage 
them. 


Story-writing demands an ability to write, imagina- 
tion and a knowledge of the rules of construction. And 
a great number of people who do not write have the 
ability to do so (their entertaining letters are witness 
to that) and the imagination which, if used correctly, 
could seize on the myriads of ideas that everyday life 
provides and make plots of them. 


If you have literary aptitude you can be trained to work 
ideas into plots and make stories of them which editors 
would be glad to buy. 


As a spare-time occupation story-writing is the most 
delightful of all hobbies and it is probably the most 
profitable. A trained writer can turn out a 3,000-4,000- 
word story (the most popular length) in six hours or so, 
and be paid anything from three to twenty guineas for it. 


There is a short-cut to successful story writing—the 
Regent way. In a fascinating Course of ten lessons, 
conducted by correspondence, the literary aspirant is 
shown what a short story really is, how to get plots (the 
Regent Plot Finder, an inimitable production, taps 
dozens of sources of material for story-writers), how 
to construct them, how to write dialogue, how to 
characterise and gain atmosphere, how to prepare MSS. 
for the market and HOW TO SELL THEM for the 
best prices. 


The tuition is conducted on individual lines by well- 
known authors (one of the tutors has himself sold 
300 stories to a wide variety of publications). Many 
Regent students start selling their work after a few 
lessons. 


Send to-day for a free copy of the Institute’s pros- 
pectus, “‘ How to Succeed as a Writer.” It contains 
much striking information of interest to literary aspirants 
and describes the Regent postal courses. 


Cut this coupon out and post in an unsealed envelope 
(3d. stamp), or write a simple request for the booklet. 


THE REGENT INSTITUTE 
(Dept. 93X), Regent House, Palace Gate, London, W.8 


Without any obligation on my part, please send me a copy of “‘ How 
to Succeed as a Writer’’—free and post free. 
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unlikely that the entries concerning Bach, Beethoven, 
Schubert and other composers whose fame is well founded 
will lose their value for many generations to come. Some- 
thing might be said however for revising, or at any rate 
adding to, the article on Wagner which, though well 
informed, offers little in the way of criticism. Particularly 
valuable of course is the new matter dealing with 
living composers, and something of the quality and 
significance of Schénberg, Vaughan Williams, Stravinsky, 
Rutland Boughton, Gustav Holst, Ravel, etc., can be 
gathered within a few hours’ reading. That indeed is one 
of the admirable features of the Dictionary: its relative 
brevity and comprehensiveness. The articles on the early 
masters tend to be too long, but compactness and readable- 
ness characterise most of the later entries. A dictionary, 
although primarily a work 
of reference, is not only 
that, and the new Grove 
has’all the fascination of a 
continuous work. Alto- 
gether Mr. Colles is to be 
congratulated on a work 
which is scholarly without 
being stodgy, erudite and 
yet not dull, and we who 
have access to it are to be 
envied. 

THE SOURCES{OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. A Guide 
for Students. By Arundell 
Esdaile. 6s. (Cambridge 
University Press.) 
Catalogues are among the 

scholar’s working tools. 

He needs to know what 

books exist on a given 

topic, who wrote them, and 
where they are to be found. 

He finds the knowledge in 

acatalogue. But where is 

he to find the catalogue ? 

The dweller in the metro- 

polis solves the problem by 

going to the British 

Museum, where the general 

catalogue is a small library 

in itself. But it has its 
limitations. Mr. Arundell 

Esdaile, the author of the 

book under review, is the 

secretary of the British 

Museum library, and he is keenly alive to its imper- 

fections. This little book comprises the Sandars lectures on 

Bibliography delivered at Cambridge in 1926. Mainly 

intended for the research student in English literature, it 

provides a clue to the vast maze of books that exist in the 
public and private libraries of England and America. 

For its avowed purpose the little book is excellent. 


HOW A PLAY IS PRODUCED. 
(Geoffrey Bles.) 

This is an entertaining little book, written in the sprightly 
manner characteristic of the author as journalist, and 
decorated with a number of amusing line drawings by his 
brother Josef. Nota great deal of information is contained 
within its covers, and what there is has little relevance 
to the commercial English theatre; but it will give the 
reader an idea of the nervous excitement which animates 
the whole theatrical personnel from the day when the 
play is accepted for production, increasing in intensity 
until the first night, when everybody, call-boy to leading 
lady, is strung up to an almost insupportable pitch of 
anxiety. Dr. Capek’s little work, written largely from 
the dramatist’s point of view, is full of sly humour, and he 
pokes fun at most of us, always in a kindly and under- 
standing spirit. The translation, by Mr. P. Beaumont 
Wadsworth, reads easily but suggests unfamiliarity with 
theatrical jargon. 


By Karel Capek. 6s. 


Author of “ Decline and Fall” (Chapman & Hall). From a portrait by Henry Lamb. 
See page 59. 


Books of the Month. 


From August [5th to September I5th. 
(Books reviewed in this Number are not included in list.) 


ART 

JonaTHAN Cape.—Lions and Lambs, by Low. tos. 6d. 

Stup1o.—Masters of Etching: G. L. Brockhurst. 5s.— 
Caricature of To-day. Foreword by Randall Davies. 
7s. 6d.—English Art in the Eighteenth Century. C. 
Reginald Grundy. tos. 6d. 

BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 

Dent.—Patty Who Believed in Fairies. Dearmer 
MacCormac. 5s. 6d.—Gay-Neck: The Story of a 
Pigeon. Dhan Gopal Mukirji. 6s. 

GERALD HowE.—How You 
Began. Amabel Wil- 
liams-Ellis. 2s. 6d. 

Knopr.—Twenty-one Nur- 
sery Rhymes. Trans- 
cribed and Decorated 
by Margaret Shipton. 
6s. 


ALtston RIvers.— Both 
Sides of the Railings. 
Lucie B. Dufty. 3s. 6d. 

WarRNE. — The Luck of 
Dolorous Tower. E. 
M. Ward. 5s. 


CRITICISM AND 
BELLES-LETTRES 
Sons & DANIELSSON. 
—Plato and the New 
Psychology. TT. J. 

Faithfull. 2s. 6d. 

ERNEST BENN.—The 
French Novel.  H. 
Ashton. 6d. 

JONATHANCAPE.—The Star- 
Spangled Manner. Bev- 
erley Nichols. 7s. 6d. 

DentT.—Hills and High- 
ways. Katharine C. 
Chorley. 6s. 

FaBER & GWYER.—Swin- 
burne’s Hyperion and 
Other Poems. With 
an Essay on Swinburne 
and Keats. Georges 
Lafourcade. tos. 6d. 

Harrap.—the Ecstasies of Thomas De Quincey. Thomas 
Burke. 7s. 6d. 

GERALD Howe. The Learned Knife. Laurence Hyde. 12s.6d. 

Hutcuinson.—A West Country Sketch Book. Eden 
Phillpotts. 7s. 6d. 

Sampson Low.—The Glory That Was Grub Street. St. John 
Adcock. Portraits by E.O. Hoppé. 7s. 6d. 

METHUEN.—Warriors Still at Ease. Anthony Armstrong. 
38. 6d. 

FowLER WRIGHT.—Yesterdays in the Green Country. 
Frances Woodwright. 


EDUCATIONAL 
UNIVERSITY OF LonpDoN PrREss.—An English Course for 
Secondary Schools. Ernest J. Kenny. 3s. 6d. 


FICTION 
(Price 7s. 6d. each, except where otherwise indicated) ~ 

AppLeton.—The Secret of Mohawk Pond. Natalie Sumner 
Lincoln. 

BrENTANOS.—In these Days. Robert Brymer. 

THORNTON BuTTERWORTH.—The Passage in Park Lane. 
J. de la Mare Rowley. : 

JonaTHAN Cape.—Green Magic. Selections from the 
World’s Best Fairy Tales. Romer Wilson.—With 
Malice Toward None. Honoré Willsie Morrow. 

CassELLS.—The Three Crows. John Hunter.—Head in 
the Wind. Lesley Storm.—Little Sins. Katharine 


Mr. Evelyn Waugh. 
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Brush.—Red Altars. John G. Brandon.—The Careers 
of Bertram Barrington. 

CHAPMAN & Hati.—We Sing Diana. Wanda Fraiken 
Neff.—Old Stars For Sale. Sylvia Denys Hooke.— 
Children of the Peace. Barbara Goolden.—The Moun- 
tain Laughed. Neil Littlejohn.—Milly Comes to Town. 
Countess Barcynska.—Prelude to Battle. Manfred 
Gottfried. 

CoLtins.—Numbers Up! Frank Romer.—Come By 
Chance. Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. 

FaBER & GwyER.—Man Disposes. Felix Hollaender. 

GOLLANCz.—St. Christopher’s Day. Martin Armstrong. 

HEATH, CRANTON.—At the Bridge-Head. Ian Rectour. 


HEINEMANN.—The Masqueraders. Georgette Heyer.— 


Leave Me With a Smile. Elliott White Springs. 

Hopper & StouGHTON.—Red Rust. Cornelia Cannon.— 
The Eternal Challenge. Joseph Hocking. 3s. 6d.— 
Mesquite Jenkins. Clarence E. Mulford.—The Return 
of George Washington. Loring Brent.—The Broken 
Cup. E. O. Browne.—Stone Blunts Scissors. Gerard 
Fairlie—The Flutes of Shanghai. Louise Jordan 
Miln.—The Fortunate Wayfarer. E. Phillips Oppen- 
heim.—Six Minutes Past Twelve. Gavin Holt.— 
Redwood and Gold. Jackson Gregory.—Colorado. 
William MacLeod Raine.—Two Flights Up. Mary 
Roberts Rinehart. 

Hurst & Brackett.—The Temporary President. Ethel 
Brown.—The Breakaway. M. Hamilton.—The Badge 
of Gentry. Fletcher Allen.—The Wind Ship. A. J. 
Villiers—The Three Passions. Cosmo Hamilton.— 
The Bridal Creeper. Jane Hukk.—White Nigger. 
Mary Atherton. 

Hutcuinson.—The Cry of the Wild. Joe Mills.—Fog- 
Bound. Hylton Cleaver.—City of Refuge. J. G. 
Sarasin.—Barbe. Sydney Walter Powell.—Helpless 
Annie’s Idears. Hugh Tuite.—Perilous Seas. Iris 
Wedgwood.—Worldly Goods. Andrew Soutar.—After 
Hell. Winifred Graham.—The Maker of Dreams. 
E. W. Savi.—The Murdered Man-Servant. Cecil 
Freeman Gregg.—Legion: For We Are Many. Roy 
Bridges.—The Garden of Peace. Mary Forrester.— 
Pins and Pinnacles. Jane Mander. 

JaRRoLps.—Mayfair Lou. Alfred Hurry.—Light Fingered 
Ladies. Armstrong Livingston.—The Threshing Floor. 
J. S. Fletcher.—Kassandine. Maxwell St. Bar.— 
Alliance. Eleanor Dunbar Hall. 

HERBERT JENKINS.—The Dark Highway. Arthur Gask.— 
The Dalmayne Mystery. Patrick Leyton.—Dogs- 
body. Donald Sinderby.—The Lyddon House 
Mystery. Geoffrey Ellinger—Black Bonar. Patrick 
MacGill.—The Young Elizabeth. Winifred Boggs. 

Knopr.—Quiet Cities. Joseph Hergesheimer.—Heritage. 
Rose C. Feld. 

Joun Lonc.—The Pallid Giant. Pierrepont B. Noyes.— 
The Bird of Fire. Maria Moravsky.—The Blue of 
Beyond. Joan Kennedy.—Green and Gold. May 
Holland.—Sons of Tumult. John Dellbridge. 

Sampson Low.—Gyfford of Weare. Jeffery Farnol.— 
Jane Cray. Phyllis Hambledon.—Tilled Soil. V. C. 
Middleton.—The Broken Fence. Slias K. Hocking.— 
Golden Bait. H. St. John Cooper.—The Mirror in the 
Dusk. Brinsley Macnamara. 

Erxin Matuews & Marrot.—With all Faults. Louise 
Valmer. 

MELROSE.—The Case With Three Threads. Anthony Lang. 

MELROsE & Co.—The Lily of Lombardy. Helen H. 
Colvill_—Makeshift. Dot Allan. 

STANLEY Paut.—The Merchant of Happy Endings. 
Michael Kent.—Upward. Maria De Szabé.—The Great 
Hold-Up Mystery. Wilfred Usher.—The Love Call. 
Ivy M. Clayton.—Bulldog and Rats. Marcel Allain. 

Aston Rivers.—The Horoscope of Duke Camillo. J. W. 
Broadwood. 

Simpxin.—The Road to Tarfe. Annie Forsyth Grant. 

SkeFFincton.—Acid. Sir Henry Imbert-Terry.—Red 
Records. Alice Perrin.—The Titanic Hotel Mystery. 
John Hawk.—Tantalego. Georgia Rivers. 


MELROSE & COMPANY 


Distinctive New Novels 


THE LILY OF LOMBARDY 


By HELEN H. COLVILL, author of “ The 
Stepping Stone,” “‘ St. Teresa of Spain,” etc. 
Crown 8vo. Price 7/6 net 


The Publisher's Circular says :—‘ A glowing and 
romantic tale of sixteenth century Italy, based on 
historical facts ; a tale of love and sacrifice, full of 
colour, and holding the interest throughout.” 


MAKESHIFT 


By DOT ALLAN, author of ‘“‘ The Syrens.” 
Crown 8vo. Price 7/6 net 


Miss Allan made an instant success with her first 
novel “‘ The Syrens,”’ published by Mr. Heinemann 
who placed her as a coming author. 

Since then her popularity as a short story writer 
has increased, but ‘‘ Makeshift”’ is only the second 
full-length novel that she has attempted. 

We present Makeshift as a worthy successor 
to her first novel. 


MELROSE & COMPANY 
43, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2 


It .was ) A 


OLDS are serious things. Pneumonia, 
Influenza and other diseases often begin 
as “simple colds.” In treating a cold, quick 
action is vital. Puta drop of ‘ Vapex' on 
your handkerchief or the end of the pillow 
and breathe the vapour frequently till the 
congestion is relieved. 
Of Chemists 2/- & 3/- 
THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. Bardsley Vale, Lancs. 


WANTED RARE BOOKS 


Owners desiring to sell privately should communicate with 


Mr. Frank Hollings 


who has a large clientele of Colonial, European and American purchasers 
waiting for first editions of : 

Barriz, “My Lady Nicotine,” 1890. £3 -—Conran, “ Almayer’s 
Folly,” 1895. £5. “South Wind,” 1917. 
“* Jungle Books,” 2 vols., 1894-5. £10. “ Soldier Tales,” 1895. &, ‘ 
“Capt.ins Courageous,” 1897. £1 58.—STEPHENS, “Crock of 
— £3 10s.—Tomuinson, “ Sea and the Jungle,” 1912. £3 ros. 

ks should be in clean, sound condition, and with original bindings. 
FRANK HOLLINGS BOOK SHOP 
7, Great Turnstile, London, W.C.2 
Established 1890. Phone: Holborn 8104 
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Warp, Lock.—Meet the Tiger. Leslie Charteris.—The 
Secret Formula. Wm. Le Queux. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AND TRANSLATIONS (Non-Fiction) 


Burns, Oates & WASHBOURNE.—Saint Teresa’s Xmas 
Carols. Translated from the Spanish by a Benedictine 
Nun of Stanbrook Abbey. Is. 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY Press.—An Early Norse Reader. 
Edited by G. N. Garmonsway. 8s. 6d. 

Cuatro & Winpus.—The Old and the Young. Luigi 
Pirandello. Translated by C. K. 
Scott Moncrieff. 2 vols. 7s. 6d. each. 

Dent.—Letters of Wolfgang Amadeus 
Mozart. Selected and Edited by 
Hans Mersmann. Translated from 
the German by M. M. Bozman. 
tos. 6d.—A History of Garden Art. 
Marie Luise Gothein. Translated 
by Laura Archer-Hind. 2 vols. 
4 guineas the set. 

HEINEMANN. — The Legend of Tyl 
Ulenspiegel. Charles de Coster. 
Translated by F. M. Atkinson. 
7s. 6d.—The National History of 


France. Vol. VII: The Third 
Republic. Raymond Recouly. 
I2s. 6d. 
: Photo b 
Knopr.—The Pleiades. Count Arthur Clone Harris. 


De Gobineau Translated by J. F. 
Scanlan. I5s. 

Joun Lane.—Prefaces, Introductions and Other Un- 
collected Papers, by Anatole France. Translated by 
J. Lewis May. 2s. 6d.—Millet. Paul Gsell. Trans- 
lated by J. Lewis May. 5s. 

OxrorD UNIVERSITY Press.—La Jeunesse de Swinburne. 
Tome I: La Vie. Tome II: L’CEuvre. 8s. 6d. each. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 


Ernest Benn.—The Life of Lord Curzon. Vol. III. 
Rt. Hon. the Earl of Ronaldshay. 21Is. 

JonatHan Cape. — The Life of H.R.H. the Duke of 
Flamborough. Benjamin Bunny. Arranged by 

? ; Laurence Housman. 7s. 6d.—A Diplomatist in the 
East. Sir Arthur Hardinge. 16s. 


CASSELLS.—Memoirs of Madame Du Barri. Ios. 6d.— 
Through Europe and the Balkans. Lieut.-Col. P T. 
Etherton and A. Dunscombe Allen. 12s. 6d. 


CuapmMan & Hatv.—I Tell You. Albert du Courville. 18s. 

Dent.—A Joyous Adventure in the Dominion of Canada. 
7s. 6d.—From Paris to Locarno and After. F. 
Alexander. 5s.—Builders and Pioneers of Australia. 
Arthur Jose. 7s. 6d.—The Church Book of Bunyan 
Meeting, 1650-1821. £5 5s. 

HEINEMANN.—The Call of the Veld. Leonard Flemming. 
7s. 6d.—The Victorian Illusion. E. H. Dance. 12s. 6d. 


Hurst & Bracketr.—The Linings of Life. Walburga, 
Lady}Paget. 2 vols. 21s. each. 
Hurtcutnson.—Memories of Bygone Eton. Henry S. Salt. 


Elizabeth Keith. 21s. 
Robert J. Casey. 18s. 
William McFee. 


ros. 6d.—Eastern Windows. 
—Bagdad and Points East. 

Joun Lane.—Sir Martin Frobisher. 
12s. 6d. 

Mitne & Hutcuison (Aberdeen).—Jacobites of Aberdeen- 
shire and Banffshire in the 45. Alistair and Henrietta 
Taylor. 9s. 6d. 

NE Lson.—Montrose. 

Ceci, PatMER.—Chronicles of Kenya. 


John Buchan. 2iIs. 
A Davis and H. J. 


Robertson. 7s. 6d. 
STANLEY PauL.—Splendid Sons of Sin. Dr. A. S. Rappo- 
port. 18s. 


SEELEY, SERVICE.—Dick Valliant in the Dardanelles. 
Lieut.-Com. John Irving. 5s.—The Romance of 
Modern Travel. Norman J. Davidson. 6s.—The Life 
of Sam Pollard of China. 
English Bible and Its Story. James Baikie. tos. 6d. 

MarsHALt & Fopuia PrintinG Co. (Dublin).— 

Random Records of a Reporter. J.B. Hall. 6s. 


Mr. Guy Fletcher, 
Autbor of “ Frankincense ” (Cassells). 


Walter Pollard. 6s.—The. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PREsS.—Epochs of Greek and 
Roman Biography. Duane Reed Stuart. $3.25, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ALLEN & Unwin.—Soviet Union Year Book, 1928. 7s. 6d. 

—tThe Problem-Play. Ramsden Balmforth. 6s. 

Ernest Benn.—This Film Business. Rudolph Messel. 
Ios. 6d. 

CayME Press.—The Discovery of Witches. Rev. 
Montague Summers. 4s. 6d. 

DraANnE.—Old-World Villages of the Isle 
‘of Wight. H.M. Alderman. 3s. 6d. 

Hatov Press.—The Royal Religion. 
‘Is. 6d. 

RoBErRT Hayes.—What’s Wrong With 
England ? A. LeonardsSummers. 2s. 

HEFFER.—Motive Forces of the Mind. 


Alice Raven. 3s. 6d.— Stage 
Lighting. C. Harold Ridge. 
I2s. 6d. 


Hunt (Norwich)—The Old Cottages 
and Farm-houses of Norfolk. Claude 
J. W. Messent. ros. 

HutTcHinson.—The Past and Future 
Developments of Electricity, and 
its Bearing on World Peace. H. 
G. Massingham. 6d.—Association 
Football. Charles Buchan. 4s. 6d. 

Joun Lane.—A Danish View of British 
Farming. Jakob E. Lange. ts. 

UNIVERSITY OF LonDoN PreEss.—The Columbus Regional 
Geographies. Leonard Brooks and Robert Finch. 
Book Two, ts. 9d. Book Four, 2s. 3d.—Fitness for 
Work. T. H. Pear. 5s. 

ELKIN MatHEws & Marrot.—First Editions of To-day 
and How To Tell Them. H.S. Boutell. 3s. 

Mowsray.—By Way of Illustration. C. A. Ault. 
—Healing Wings. E. R. Appleton. 2s. 

OxrorD UNIvVERsIty Press.—The Mission of Greece. 
Edited by R. W. Livingstone. 7s. 6d. 

RipER.—The Inspiration Calendar. Compiled from the 
Works of Orison Swett Marden, by A. Blamire. 5s. 

SEELEY, SERvicE.—Modern Conceptions of Electricity. 
Charles R. Gibson. 12s. 6d. 

TARAPOREVALA (Bombay).—Indian Constitutional Prob- 
lems. Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aujer. 12s. 6d. 

Watts.—Craftsmanship and Science. Sir William H. 
Bragg. 1s.—Darwinism and What It Implies. Sir 
Arthur Keith. 1s. 


3s. 6d. 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
JONATHAN Cape.—Strange Interlude. Eugene O'Neill. 
7s. 6d. 
WELLs GARDNER.—The Moving Finger and Other Plays. 
M. F. Wadmore. 3s. 6d.—Plays of Myth and History. 
H. W. Whitbread. 3s. 6d. 


POETRY 
JonaTHAN Cape.—The Burning Bush. Louis Untermeyer. 
6s. 
CORNHILL PUBLISHING Co. (Boston). Myrtella. Brookes 
More. 


Curran & CuRRAN.—The Poems of G. E. Curran. 

FaBER & GwyER. The Black Rock. John Gould Fletcher. 
7s. 6d. 

Harrap.—Great Poems of the English Language. Collected 


and edited by Wallace Alvin Briggs. tos. 6d. 

Joun Lane.—An Anthology of School. C. S. Holder. 
7s. 6d. 

PuBLisHinG Co. (Sydney).—Children of Joy. 
Elsie Cole. 5s. 

PorRPOIsSE PREss.—1o0o Little Poems. Lady Margaret 
Sackville. 3s. 6d. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 
PICKERING & INGLIS.—From Dawn to Sundown on the 
Christian Path. Mrs. K. Freeman. ts. 6d. 
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“ SHE MIGHT ASK A QUESTION.” 


SUPPLEMENT TO “THE BOOKM 
OCTOBER, 1928, 
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SUPPLEMENT TO “ THE BOOKMAN,” 
OCTOBER, 1928. 


From “ ANOTHER WAY OF MUSIC,” Mrs. SHAKESPEARE. 
By Eva Ducat By J. S. Sargent 
(Chapman & Hall). (After a copy by R. G. Eves.) 
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Author of ‘Queen Mary, a Life and Intimate Study.” 


spent her early years acquainted with the insecurity and the uncertainty 
which are the heritage of the poor. She has given us in these pages a plain, 


Jipping Street 
By KATHLEEN WOODWARD 


Crown 8vo. 6s, net 


ipping Street threads the heart of Bermondsey as it winds from London 
ridge to the Old Kent Road. In this squalid neighboarhood the author 


unvarnished account of slum life. 


Forty-third Thousand 


The Bridge of San Luis Rey 
By THORNTON WILDER 
Crown 8vo. 6s, net 


Irish Bogs 
Sport and Country Life in the Irish Free State 
By Major J. W. SEIGNE 
With illustrations from photographs. 8vo. 15s, net 


Five Dogs and Two More 
By Sir TIMOTHY EDEN 
With Frontispiece in colours and illustrations in black- 
and-white by JoHn NicHoLson. Small demy 8vo. 
7s, 6d. net 


Sentim-ntal sketches of the lives and characteristics of seven dogs. No 
attempt is made to consider them from a veterinary or specialistic 
point of view. 


Men‘and Movements in the Church 
A Series of Interviews 
By the Rev. F. A. IREMONGER 
Vicar of Vernham Dean, formerly Editor of 7 he Guardian. 
Crown 8vo, 
Paper covers, 3s, 6d. net; cloth, 4s, 6d. net 


LONGMANS, GREEN CO. LTD. 


39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4 


AUTHORS’ MSS., etc., promptly and 


Highest testimonials._Miss BEAUMONT, 
Melrose Avenue, Wimbledon Park, S.W.19. 


1/= per 1,000 words. 
101, 


carefully typewritten. 


That book you want! 
NEW, SECOND-HAND, OUT-OF-PRINT, OR RARE 


Foyles can supply it 


Any book announced in THE Bookman supplied on day 
of publication. Foyles can supply any book on any 
conceivable subject, including books now out of print. 
If you will outline your requirements and interests, Foyles 
will be happy to quote for your immediate needs, to report 
fresh accessions to stock, and to search for out-of-print or 
rare books not on the shelves. They will also be happy 
to send you their periodical lists of books on the subjects 
in which you specialise. Books sent on approval to any 
part of the world. You are invited to call and browse 
over the carefully classified stock in any of the twenty-five 
departments. 

Deferred Payments can be arranged in Great Britain for all 
books—New and Second-hand. 


Bibliographical Notes on T. E, Lawrence’s ** Seven Pillars 
of Wisdom ” and ** Revolt in the Desert.” 


By T. GERMAN-REED 
With a wood engraving by Paut Nasu. Now ready, 5s. net 


The Encyc'opedia Britannica (13th edition) at 334% discount 
A Set of the Thirteenth Edition, complete in 32 volumes, printed on India 
paper. bound in green cloth, published at £43 2s. 6d., offered practically in 
rand new condition for £28 post free in Great Britain. Deferred Payments 
arranged. Quote Offer 40. 
A Select Bibliography and History of the Principal Modern 
Presses, Public and Private, in Great Britain and Ireland 
By G. S. TOMKINSON. Introduction by B. H. Newpicate 
Provides for book-lovers and collectors, desirous of assembling a representative 
array of modern press books, a guide and a bibliography of inestimable value. 
Crown 4to, Half boards. Edition limited to 1,000 copies. £2 2s. 
Prospectus and Lists of other First Edition Club Publications can be obtained 
from W. & G. Foyle, Lid., Trade Agents to the Club. 


Don Juan de Marana. A Plav ia Four Acts. 

By ARNOLD BENNETT 
The author says: “‘ My Don Juan . . . is not a sensualist ; he is an idealist. 
He is passionately hungry for perfection, and with him the end justifies the 
means.” Signed by the author. With portrait. Privately printed, 1923. 
8vo, half parchment. Published at £3 3s. net. Some copies in brand new 
condition, 15s. post free. 


FOYLES’ BOOKLOVERS’ PARADISE 
W. & G. FOYLE, Lrtp., 119-125, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C.2 (GERRARD 9310) 


TWO NEW JOURNALS FOR AUTHORS 


“The Writer’s Own Magazine” and “Verse and Song,” 
bi-monthly, price 6d. Annual subscription, covering 
both, 7s. 6d. post free. Literary Competitions (Cash 
Prizes). Contributions invited and paid for. 


Address: Arthur Stockwell, Ltd., 29, Ludgate Hill, London 


**It has a beauty all too rare.”’ 
—DAILY TELEGRAPH 


RED RUST 


A WONDERFUL STORY OF HARVEST 


Harvest of Land 
Harvest of Life 
Harvest of Love 


RED RUST 


By CORNELIA CANNON 
7/6 net 


Hodder & Stoughton Ltd., London 


Virginia Cigarettes 


What a difference 
the extra quality 
makes! 


IN PACKETS 


10 for 8” 
20 for 1/4 


WITH OR WITHOUT CORK TIPS 


Also in 4 lb. Card Boxes at 5/- 
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JANE TRYST 


By HELEN HAMILTON GIBBS 7s, 6d. net 


A very refreshing and original love story by a sister of Sir Philip Gibbs 
and Mr. Cosmo Hamilton, told with modern frankness. 


THE SHATTERED HARP 


The Story of Lord Byron's Life 
By HOWARD GORDON-PAGE 10s. 6d. net 


There are books which raise their heads above their contemporaries and 
cry aloud for the attention of the world. They refuse to be denied, and 
remain long in the light of public favour. We predict this future for ‘‘ The 


Shattered Harp.” One wonders if the poet’s mantle has fallen on Howard 
Gordon-Page. 


THE HOROSCOPE OF 
DUKE CAMILLO 


By J. W. BROADWOOD 7s. 6d. net 


Author of ‘‘ The Keys of Heaven,’’ etc. 
Those who remember this author's ‘‘ The Keys of Heaven ”—published by 


us last autumn—will be eager to read this colourful romance of the Borgian 
period in Italy, 


HEART OF THE MOON 
By FRANCIS D. GRIERSON 7s. 6d. net 
Author of the ‘‘ White Camellia,”’ etc. 


This book establishes Captain Grierson as a modern Jules Verne. He tells 
us of the adventures of an English scientist who is kidnapped by the in- 
habitants of the moon. 


DREAMS TO SELL 


By ALISON VIVIAN 7s, 6d. net 


Author of ‘‘ Beneath the Moon,” etc. 


Another fascinating South African love story told with the author's usual 
charm of expression, 


ROSE THE DANCER 


By WINIFRED CARTER 7s. 6d. net 
Author of ‘‘ Lass 0’ Laughter,’’ etc. 


Miss Winifred Carter, in her latest novel, introduces us to a most charm- 
ing personality, and one who is the embodiment of the spirit of grace and 
movement. 


NOT IN THE EARTHQUAKE 
By ALEC STANSBURY 7s. 6d. net 


Author of ‘‘ Silent Dominion,’’ etc. 

Peter Crawford, whom we met as a child in ‘‘ Silent Dominion,” is a pur- 
poseful youth who reveals early in life a quiet but strong influence on those 
individuals with whom he is brought into contact. In his retiring nature, 
absence of conceit or desire for approbation lie his strength, 


THE GIFT SUPREME 


By J. RAMSEY COWLEY 7s. 6d. net 


There is no lack of excitement in this story of peasant and farm life in the 
Isle of Man. It reveals the keen imagination and character insight of its 
author. The atmosphere of his island home is sensed rather than depicted 
and the reader is made to feel a deep sincerity underlying the work. 


TO-MORROW 


By ALFRED OLLIVANT 
Author of ‘‘Owd Bob,”’ etc. 


This is a cheap edition of the last novel written by this gifted author. It 
is a fascinating story, in both its large conception, and the details. The 
central figures are two young acolytes of Zed, the apostle of light. They were 
the final product of a life which had advanced very far and very beautiful in 
the thousands of years after the present age. 


3s. 6d. net 


ALSTON RIVERS LTD. 
18, YORK BUILDINGS, LONDON, W.C. 


AUTUMN 
FICTION 


Seven and Sixpence Net 


LESLIE CHARTERIS 


MEET THE TIGER 


An exciting and baffling mystery story by the author 

of ‘‘X Esquire’? and ‘The White Rider.” Mr. 

Leslie Charteris is certainly going one better with 
each new novel he gives us 


WILLIAM LE QUEUX 


THE SECRET FORMULA 
A wonderful invention made by a French professor 
is the envy of many other Continental powers. The 
professor is murdered, and thenceforward a most 
thrilling and exciting chase begins for the possession 
of this secret formula 


L. G. MOBERLY 


THREADS OF LIFE 


Will be welcomed by all who enjoy real romance of 
deep human and emotional interest 


RALPH DURAND 


SET A THIEF 


An ex-convict and one-time expert cracksman sets 

up as a professional detective and is successful in 

making some remarkable coups. Something en- 
tirely new in the way of detective fiction 


W. H. SLATER 


A NEAR THING 


This story is concerned with the tracking down 

of a most unscrupulous gang of would-be world 

conquerors. It is a novel to impel you forward 
unconscious of the time of day or night 


CHARLES CANNELL 


THE MOON AND CHELSEA 


In that ever fascinating artisis’ quarter of Chelsea, 


‘Mr. Charles Cannell whirls us through scenes of 


gaiety to scenes of tragedy, and then back again, 
with such realism that we can almost live in the 
pages of this engrossing novel 


Entirely New Novels 
At 3/6 Net 


VALENTINE’S 


New Humorous Novel 


ONE GOOD TURN 
(Second Edition) 


** Full of catching fun and written with a constant 
flow of high spirit.’ —Scotsman 
“This delectable story.’’-— Bookman 


BEN BOLT’S 


Compelling Mystery Story 


THE JEWELS OF SIN 
Will have the reader in its grips from beginning to end 


WARD, LOCK & CO., LTD. 
LONDON, E.C.4 
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SIAM AND CAMBODIA IN 
PEN AND PASTEL. 


With Excursions into China and Burma, 


By RAcHEL WHEATCROFT. (Constable.) 


‘ 


ago it would have aroused controversy and been banned 
by the clerics; but it is an entirely harmless collection of 
statements about the universe. 


2Is. 


AN INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE. 


Miss Wheatcroft 
modestly remarks that 
sketches replace a 
common tongue, and 
would have us _ believe 
that her book was added 
to her sketches then 
otherwise. But her 
simple account of her 
travels and artistic cam- 
paigns in China, Siam, 
Burma and Cambodia is 
as telling and as illumi- 
nating as her many 
illustrations in colour, 
half-tone and line. At 
an early stage of the 
recent Chinese upheaval 
she visited the country 
and sailed up the Yangtse 
as far as Chunking. Her 
experiences furnish some 
vivid pages, in which 
burlesque, tragedy, 
famine and the ordeal of 
the common people during 
the civil war figure. Her 
painting lessons paid the 
cost of her Eastern tours, 
and she was content to 
travel on all vehicles and 
lines of steamers. |The 
call 'of the East led her 
through Cambodia, Bang- 
kok, Burma and Siam. 
Superstitions, customs, 
festivals, cremation, 
games, punishments, 
justice, Buddhism, com- 
bined to yield material for 
Miss Wheatcroft’s curious 
mind and observant eye. 
The Chinese did not err 
when they translated her 
name as “‘ one who loves 
the land,” for this book 
has a quiet charm and tender humanity. A map and 
index complete a very handsome volume. 


From Siam and Cambodia 
By Rachel Wheatcroft 
(Constable). 


EXPLORING 
THE UNIVERSE. 


By HENSHAW Warp. 10s. 6d. (Brentanos.) 


Mr. Henshaw Ward gives as sub-title of his knowledgeable 
big volume, ‘‘ The Incredible Discoveries of Recent Science,” 
and he justifies his description. His first chapter deals 
with astronomy and reveals a whole swarm of universes. 
The second concerns geology and the history of half a 
billion years. There is a final chapter on Relativity written 
with greater simplicity than one could have imagined, 
considering how frightfully complex most previous explana- 
tions have been. The book is a popular one, infused 
throughout with a cheery materialism. A generation or so 


71 


By Orto JESPERSEN. 
4s. 6d. 
(Allen & Unwin.) 


The immediate effect 
of reading Professor 
Jespersen’s plea for an 
International Auxiliary 
Language is to make one 
rise up and demand 
that all schools and 
colleges shall devote 
twenty minutes a day 
to the learning. of 
Novial. The public and 
secondary schools could 
drop some of their 
lessons in French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, and the 
dead languages, and 
teach Novial. The 
elementary schools 
would have to steal 
a little of the time given 
over to reading or 
arithmetic ; at any rate, 
they would have to 
teach Novial. Every 
man, woman and child 
in Europe will learn 
his or her national 
language in the home; 
and if Novial became 
the language of schools, 
anyone could travel into 
any country without the 
slightest need for an 
interpreter. 

The demand for an 
Interlanguage grows more 
urgent with every 
scientific congress, 
every international 
discussion, every meeting 
of the League of 
Nations, and the phono films will surely try to find some 
means of escaping from the curse of Babel. The thing is 
bound to come. We have tried Latin, Volapiik, Esper- 
anto, Idiom Neutral, Ido, and Occidental; but Novial 
seems to be the best achievement so far. 

Professor Jespersen is a genius, of course, and his reputa- 
tion among scholars is world-wide. It is impossible to 
imagine any man who is more competent than he to reduce 
the European languages to a sort of least common de- 
nominator. His constructed interlanguage is so simple 
that one can gather the sense of it without effort: Novial 
non es tam richi kam anglum, non tam eleganti kam fran- 
sum, non tam vigorosi kam germanum, non kam beli kam 
talianum, non tam nuansosi kam rusum, non tam hemalii 
(home-like) kam nusen patriali lingue. 

There are a score of reasons why Novial should be adopted, 
and only one reason why it is not. The agitation for a 
decimal system of money in England is an almost parallel 
case. 


THe Bee Tree, CHIENGMAI. 
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THE 
ROMANCE 
OF 
LONDON. 
By Joun Times. 
Vol. II. 
Illustrated. 


3s. 6d. 
(Warne.) 


Timbs’s book 
has its place as a 
minor classic in 
the ever growing 
library of books 
about London, 
and it is not 
surprising that 
the first volume 
in this new and 
charming edition 
has been so 
successful th at From The Romance of London 
the publishers By John Timbs 
have reissued the (Warne). 
second — which 
Timbs originally wrote and published for the same reason. 
Here you have an amazingly varied and interesting 
collection of stories of strange adventures and catastrophes 
that have happened in London, tales of London ghosts, 
accounts of Bartholomew Fair, May Fair, Mrs. Salmon’s 
Fleet Street Waxworks, all manner of sights and shows 
and amusements that 
were popular in an 
earlier London and are ay 
now mostly nothing / 
but memories, and 
entertaining records of 
Praise - God-Barebones, 
who used to preach in 
Fetter Lane; Hudson 
the Railway King ; Nat 
Lee, Monk Lewis, 
George Blamire the 
recluse, Philip Astley 
the Rider, and other 
famous London char- 
acters. An anecdotal, 
descriptive, gossipy 
miscellany full of 
interest for all who are 
interested in London. 


THE STATION. 


By RoBert Byron. 
18s. (Duckworth.) 


There are many ways 
of writing a book of 
travel, and one cannot 
say that all of them 
are right. It is all 
very well to be merry, 
but one’s sympathy is 
apt to pall on finding 
an allusion to ‘‘the 
author of that emotional 
hoax, ‘Hamlet.’”’ Mr. 
Byron has in this book 
told us a great deal 
about Athos, where he , 
spent more time than, From The Station 


By Robert Byron 
for instance, the present (Duckworth). 
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reviewer. But his 
determination to 
entertaining 
has resulted in 
much fatigue to 
those who wade 
through his pages. 
On the other 
hand the illustra- 
tions are interest- 
ing, and he put 
himself to con- 
siderable pains in 
order to secure 
them. It is a 
pity that Mr. 
Byron deems it 
necessary to be 
facetious, for he 
very soon wearies 
us. The “ Pre- 
lude” is a case 
in point—he floats 
about, from the 
consideration of a 
Glasgow Sunday 
to the provinces 
where “ tired huzzifs consumed the details of their waist- 
lines. In London they seemed frousled and uncouth, 
either speechless or prisoned in the opposite extreme 
of chatter.” It would be unjust if we said that 
the last word of this quotation is typical of Mr. Byron, 
but there is in his book a vast amount of dispensable 

matter, including in- 

formation about him- 
~ ’ self and his companions 
with which we would 
willingly have dis- 
pensed. O shades of 
Eothen! If only the 
writer of that delightful 
book or the author of 
“Hajji Baba” had 
made the pilgrimage 
to Athos! We should 
have received some- 
thing very different 
from this confused 
medley. It is not that 
we particularly com- 
plain of the digressions 
to the Byzantine town 
near Sparta, where the 
luckless Mr. Byron does 
not seem to have en- 
countered our most 
admirable guide who 
had sojourned in 
Chicago—otherwise he 
would have celebrated 
him at length—but 
there seems very little 
reason in comparing 
Corinth Station with 
Reading and then 
dilating on the various 
amenities of the latter, 
in a most affected and 
pretentious fashion. 
This indeed is a dis- 
agreeably pretentious 
book, written maybe for 
those whom the author 
calls“ the sartorial 
élite of English 
youth.” 


WESTMINSTER HALL. 
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From Shakespeare (Modern Pictorial Library) 
By S. P. B. Mais 


(Richards Press). See page 86. 


PIONEERS OF PLANT STUDY. 


By ELLtison Hawks. 12s. 6d. (Sheldon Press.) 


This is a comprehensive and informative contribution 
to the study of plant knowledge from the earliest times 
to the beginning of the nineteenth century. Originally 
planned and partly written in collaboration with the late 
Professor G. S. Boulger, the present volume has been com- 
pleted and amplified by Mr. Ellison Hawks. It is hoped to 
conclude the survey in a future volume. Enthusiasm, 
clarity and facts a-plenty 
brighten the thirty-eight 
very thorough chapters 
supplemented by rare and 
admirable _ illustrations. 
A chapter on _ technical 
terms opens the _ book, 
and on botany itself, 
for the general reader. 
Enlightened then, he can 
roam from the plants of 
ancient Egypt, Assyria 


and China, the Old 
Testament, encountering 
Homer, Hippocrates, 


Pliny the Elder,the Arabs, 
Marco Polo, Columbus 
and others en route to 
Linneus, the greatest 
stocktaker of botany. 
Thence with brief out- 
lines of such pioneers as 
Paxton and Loudon to 
the end, after a good 
glance at Kew and the 
romance of plant-collect- 
ing in the tropics. 
There is a full index, 
and the production of 
the volume itself is a 
credit to the Sheldon 
Press. 


From London 
By E. Beresford Chancellor 
(Richards Press) 
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THE LIFE OF 
MOSES. 


By Epmonp FLEc. 
12s. 6d. (Gollanez.) 


This work offers to 
English readers an in- 
troduction to a writer 
whose fame has _ for 
some years past been 
established in France. 
M. Edmond Fleg was 
born at Geneva in 
1874. In 1892 he went 
to Paris, where he was 
a fellow student at the 
Sorbonne of Tharaud, 
Laloy and _ Albert 


Thomas. 
to 1904 he acted as 
dramatic or literary 


critic to various French 
newspapers, but after- 
wards left journalism to 
E SWAN AND GLOBE THEATRES. 


devote himself to 

These were on Bankside in Shakespeare's day. literature. In turn he 
has been’ dramatist, 

poet, novelist, essayist, 

historian, translator and even scenario writer. His poems, 


3 
= 


as well as a novel entitled ‘‘ The Boy Prophet” which 
recently appeared in an English translation, show, we are 
told, a markedly Jewish inspiration, as do also certain of 
his plays, with their notable presentation of the dream of 
universal peace. Without having read any of his other 
works, we feel safe in hazarding a guess that the various 
elements in so versatile a genius have never before been 
brought so fully together as in this ‘‘ Life of Moses,’ the 
translation of which has been made from the French 
manuscript so as to insure simultaneous publication of the 
book in England and France. In some respects the volume 


See page 86. 
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TemPce Bar: THE City Bounpary OF FLEET STREET. 
It was built by Wren in 1672, and taken down in 1878, being 
re-erected in Theobald’s Park some years later. 

(Photo : Batsford). 
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challenges comparison with Ludwig’s recent ‘Son of Man,” 
but the ‘‘ Moses’’ is a more impressive performance. 
Viewed as an historical narrative, it will have critics in 
plenty. But at all events it has—what M. Ludwig's 
work so disappointingly lacked—treal insight, passion and 
imagination. M. Fleg has drawn not only upon the Bible, 
but the Talmud and other Jewish interpreters. ‘‘ In this 
attempt to make the past live on into the present,’’ he says, 
“I do not think I have in any way betrayed the spirit 
of the texts, but I have not troubled overmuch to follow 
them word for word. In the manner of our Rabbis, I have 
imagined and created.’’ The experts, he adds, ‘‘ may take 
offence.’’ But he has at least given us a singularly live 
book, irradiated with poetry and tense with the spirit of 
prophecy itself. 


A CERTAIN LIVE- 
LINESS. 


By H. FLETCHER MOULTON. 
7s. 6d. net. (Arrowsmith.) 


THE TRAGEDY AT 
THE “UNICORN.” 


By Joun RuHopeE. 
7s. 6d. net. (Geoffrey Bles.) 


“WHAT WOULD 
YOU HAVE DONE?” 


By Louis Tracy. 
7s. 6d. net. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


THE GREAT HOLD- 
UP MYSTERY. 


By WI UsHER. 
7s. 6d. net. (Stanley Paul.) 


It would be a nice matter 
for philosophical speculation 
to attempt to establish the 
precise relation between the 
exploitation of crimes that 
occur in our newspapers and 
the increasing output of 
stories dealing with crimes 
that are imagined by in- 
genious novelists, and 
whether the popular avidity 
for such fare in the news- 
paper of fact or the volume 
of fiction is mere evidence 
of a constant appetite, or 
whether the appetite is not 
one which grows by what 


a valuable mining concession, is so victimised by a City 
scoundrel that he finds himself robbed of his papers and 
convicted of forgery. On appeal he is discharged, merely 
on a technical point, and within a few hours of leaving the 
Law Courts a free and penniless man—he is found in 
wealthy company in the Savoy Hotel, having meanwhile 
passed through a series of sensational happenings. And 
that is as it were but the prelude to adventures that 
continue in lively fashion to the anticipated close. Before 
he issues a new edition the author might re-read his Love- 
lace, and also recall that it is not until sixty-three that a 
man reaches the grand climacteric. 

In ‘“‘ The Tragedy at ‘ The Unicorn’ ’’ Mr. Rhode gives 
us a new murder-mystery variant, in which the victim is 
found dead in his room at an hotel in one of the small 
yachting centres ‘‘ some- 
where on the South Coast.”’ 
When Dr. Grinling was 
found dead there were 
so many people from 
whom expressions of regret 
would have been insincere 
that there are plenty of 
them on whom suspicion 
is directed during the 
course of the story. Mr. 


Rhode, who is a master 
of the art of mystifying, 
once more calls in his 
astute Dr. Priestley to 


solve the problem of 
spotting the murderer. 

Mr. Louis Tracy is 
another master of the art 
of mystification and elucida- 
tion with a crime as the 
central theme. In ‘‘ What 
Would You Have Done? ”’ 
too we start with a strange 
murder, the victim a 
celebrated scientist carrying 
on his investigations 
incognito in a lonely farm- 
house on the Yorkshire 
moors. We are told that 
the scientist was believed 
to have made a_ most 
important “ gas ’’ discovery 
of world-wide importance 
and that certain miscreants 
were afterit. The hunting 
of those miscreants affords 


it feeds on. I leave the 
problem to any _ specula- 
tive philosopher who cares 
to make the inquiry. My 
own attitude is not sufficiently impartial; I shrink with 
horror from the newspapers’ sensationalising of crime—and 
revel in any crime or mystery stories, appreciating one 
more than another, but finding entertainment even in 
the worst. 

The four which I have before me are far removed 
from that category, are indeed excellent examples of 
that fictional sensationalism which seems to be most to 
the taste of the reading public of to-day. Two of 
them start off with the discovery of a mysterious murder ; 
two of them are concerned with the doings of gangs 
dominated by mysterious individuals—and all are, as such 
tales should be, thrilling and engrossing. The title of Mr. 
H. Fletcher Moulton’s capital story, ‘‘ A Certain Liveliness,”’ 
would indeed describe any one of them. Despite the 
reminder of the War in its title, this story is not one 
of the late War—though the principal figures include 
an ex-captain and his versatile ex-batman and an American 
friend first met at the Front. Captain Anderson, who has 


By Anthony Bertram 
(Peter Davies). 


From The Life of Sir Peter Paul Rubens 
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a spirited and crowded 
story in which a_ varied 
company of people take 
part, including a delightful 
pair of representatives 
from the “ Yard,’’ and a fascinating young couple who 
afford the sentimental interest. 

I cannot recall having met with the work of Mr. Wilfrid 
Usher before; if ‘‘ The Great Hold-Up Mystery ”’ is his first 
essay in sensational fiction he makes a capital start. From 
first to last it is packed with exciting (if not always highly 
probable) incidents, and here again we get the touch 
of internationalism, for we have a scientist who has 
made a great discovery—a new power that would serve 
to make its possessors masters of the world, and he 
is actually negotiating its sale to a certain foreign 
group! His malevolence borders on madness—and from 
Peter Brown’s first becoming aware of his existence 
sensational happenings succeed each other with some- 
thing of kaleidoscopic surprise, Peter’s successive escapes 
bordering on the miraculous. It is such a romance of the 
foiling of the machinations of a nefarious international 
gang as the late William Le Queux might have devised. 
WALTER JERROLD. 


RUuBENS. 
From the drawing by himselt 
in the Albertina (Vienna). 


From Saint Giles 
By F. Brittain 


(Heffer). 


THE DIARY OF JOHN YOUNG, S.T.-P., 
DEAN OF WINCHESTER. 


Edited by F. R. GoopmMan. 7s. 6d. (S.P.C.K.) 


The librarian of Winchester Cathedral a few years back 
had the good fortune to find the diary of John Young 
(1616-45) in an old chest. Mrs. Goodman has now edited 
it for the great mass of folk who will appreciate it keenly. 
The Dean of these past days was a charming and honest 
personality. ‘‘ He was a man who smiled good-humouredly 
in a minority when he was beaten, and could forgive quite 
simply and with no superior charity under most irritating 
conditions.’” The Dean was devoted to his King—Charles 
especially ; Archbishop Laud appears several times. It 
is melancholy to read of the rich stores of vestments and 
other ornaments possessed by the Cathedral and stolen 
away by the troopers. This quaint story is simple but 
deeply absorbing and attractively got up. The introduction 
is enthusiastic and delightful. 


THE MONEY SENSE. 
7s. 6d. (Ward, Lock.) 


Mr. Trent need not feel that he was on much-trodden 
ground when he chose his plot. It is always something 
of a wonder to us why more novels are not written round 
this queer Money Sense, which so many wives possess to 
the full, which so many husbands fail to understand. 
Many more poignant tragedies could be written round 
the theme than this light-hearted tale by Mr. Trent of the 
irresponsible Tony and his sweet mate, Anne. Mr. Trent’s 
gift is for easy dialogue, and it is strongly displayed in 
these easily flowing pages. Tony went to the bank and 
cashed a cheque, in readiness for the arrival of the Princess. 
The cashier glanced at the figures and raised his eyebrows. 
“A trifle heavy, isn’t it ?’’ he asked with a smile. “ It’s 
the last of my extravagance. Soon I'll be paying in a little 
for a change,’’ was the answer. Tony is incorrigible, but 


By PAuL TRENT. 


is supposed to reform. We wish Mr. Trent had thought 
again. 


Your real extravagant man does not alter. 


THE LEGEND OF SainT GILES. 


From Art in the Life of Mankind 
(Batsford). 
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SAINT GILES. 


By F. Brittain. 3s. 6d. (Heffer.) 


A well-known church at Oxford, another at Cambridge, 
another in London, and a cathedral at Edinburgh testify 
to the pre-Reformation popularity of St. Giles in this 
country. And the seventh century Provengal saint was 
equally popular in the Netherlands, where some unknown 
fifteenth century painter depicted him in a now famous 
diptych, one volet of which, representing him protecting 
the hind from the hunters, is on view in our National 
Gallery, while the other, in which he is shown elevating 
the Host in the presence of the unconfessed King Charles, 
was among the loans to last year’s Flemish and Belgian 
Exhibition. Those who would know something more about 
the legend and the cult of St. Giles should purchase the 
charming little book which Mr. F. Brittain has just dedi- 
cated tohis memory. There is nothing of the hagiographer 
about Mr. Brittain, who celebrates John Lydgate’s 
“gracious Gile’’ merely from the point of view of an 
interested and sympathetic humanist. 


THE DRAGON AWAKES. 
12s. 6d. (John Lane.) 


This Danish journalist was resting amid the pearl- 
fishers of Dobo, in the Indian Ocean, when a telegram 
summoned him to China as a war correspondent. He 
left, equipped with camera and portable typewriter, the 
care-free island and palms to watch the march of millions 
towards a new era. In this book, a fine translation from 
the Danish, we get silhouettes of Chiang-Kai-Shek, Chang- 
Tso-Ling, the ‘“‘ Christian’’ General Feng, the Russian 
Borodin, as well as other men and women prominent in 
the panorama of civil war and revolution, very stirring 
sketches of grim scenes witnessed at close quarters—in 
brief, ‘‘ little pictures from a great period.’’ We see the 
Nationalist Head-quarters, sail down the Pearl River 
towards Canton, entrain with Chiang-Kai-Shek for Nan- 
king, sit round the mahjong tables of ‘‘ Red’’ Hankow, 


By A. Krarup-NIELseENn. 


“THe SHADOW OF DEATH” 
(W. Kolman Hunt, 
City Art Gallery, Manchester). 
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From The Dragon Awakes 
By A. Krarup-Nielsen 
(Bodley Head) 


or go into the firing line with a Chinese armoured train. 
The many snapshots with pen and camera make the 
awakening of the Dragon a very real and memorable 
experience. The book is a frank, meticulous and _first- 
hand account by a trained observer of important phases 
and personalities of the Chinese upheaval. 


IONA, AND SOME SATELLITES. 


By Tuomas Hannan, M.A., F.S.A.(Scot.) 7s. 6d. 
(Chambers. ) 

It is not so much for what is actually to be seen, im- 
pressive though that may be, that the Island of Iona 
draws thousands of people to it every summer. It is to 
slip back through the centuries in an attempt to recapture, 
as far as possible, the story of that little band of monks 
under St. Columba who settled there, and from thence 
went throughout the country preaching the Gospel. How 
their influence steadily grew and Iona gradually became 
the most sacred shrine and coveted burial ground Mr. 
Hannan develops, together with a rich blending of history 
and legend, in this delightful book. The vexed question 


From Iona: and Some Satellites 
By Thomas Hannan 


(Chambers). 


VIEW FROM THE ROOF WHICH WAS THE LAST 
REFUGE OF THE WHITE POPULATION OF NANKING, 
AND FROM WHICH THEY WERE LOWERED OVER 
THE WALL TO ESCAPE DOWN THE RIVER. 


as to which denomination has the greater 
claim to St. Columba, and various others, 
are considered, and the natural features 
pleasingly presented. A number of excel- 
lent photographs, all with one exception 
taken by the author, are attractively 
produced. 


SALMON AND 
TROUT IN 
MOORLAND 
STREAMS. 


By Major KENNETH Dawson. 
7s.6d. (Herbert Jenkins.) 


Here is the very book for the salmon, 
sea trout and trout angler on the lesser 
known streams of England. Major Dawson, 
who also writes under the name ‘“ West 
Country,” is a real authority and is extra- 
ordinarily vivid in his descriptions and 
directions. Take his chapter entitled “‘ Sal- 
mon Fishing.’ It is both practical and 


From Salmon and Trout in 
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GENTLE CANAL-LIKE FLOW 


Moorland Streams OF THE LOWER Wye. 


By Major Kenneth Dawson 


(Herbert Jenkins). 


useful and interesting. 
Most fishers agree, 
says he, that the cast 
should be at about an 
‘angle of sixty degrees 
down-stream ; a pace 
or two be made for- 
ward before making 
another throw; that 
the same length of 
line should be used 
all the time in order 
that the water shall 
be searched method- 
ically; that haste 
should be made slowly 
when a salmon is seen 
to rise. But then he 
plunges into the graver 
problems. He himself 
prefers spinning to 
fly-fishing. ‘‘ Why 
Fish are Lost” is 
another admirable 
chapter. Photographs 
of lovely rivers 
enhance the charm of 
this delectable volume. 


S'tTHEAN Mor (SHEE-AN Mor) 
“THe CoLLicuLus ANGELORUM” 
oF Sr. COLUMBA. 
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H.M S. “ DUNRAVEN” SHOWIN 
BEING TORPEDOED AND THE MAGAZINE EXPLODED. 


From My Mystery Ships 
By Rear-Admiral Gordon 
mpbell, V.C., D.S.O. 
(Hodder & Stoughton). 


UNDER THE SOUTH. 


By James Norman Harr. 18s. (Chapman & Hall.) 


THE VOYAGES AND TRAVELS OF 
CAPTAIN NATHANIEL URING. 


With an Introduction by Capt. ALFRED DEWaR. 
(Cassells.) 


THE MASTERY OF THE PACIFIC. 
By Sir Frank Fox. 8s.6d. (Bodley Head.) 


THE: FREEDOM OF THE SEAS. 


By .J. M. Kenwortuy and GEorRGE YounG. 18s. 
(Hutchinson.) 


For a month I have been gloriously doing nothing in a 


Ios. 6d. 


From The Voyages and Travels of 
Captain Nathaniel Uring 
(Cassels). 
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G THE AFTER-PART OF THE SHIP, AFTER 


The photo was taken from the boat deck. 


French village. On my return, among a batch of books 
awaiting me, I find one which tells how another man 
gloriously did nothing in Polynesia. But while I did 
nothing idly, he did nothing busily—which is ambiguous 
but at the same time clear. 

He is James Norman Hall; and after the War he 
wandered through the remote parts of the world seeking 
solitude and peace. A small coasting schooner from 
Tahiti took him into many strange places amid the cloud 
of islands in the South Seas, and finally marooned him 
on one of the most primitive. His life among the friendly 
natives, his subsequent adventures, his descriptions of 
scenes and people, his comments and reflections—all make 
splendid reading; and there is an under-current of 


TYPICAL SHIPS OF WAR OF THE PERIOD. 
(From print of a painting by Bastow, in the 
Macpherson Collection ) 
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sobriety and sincerity in what the publishers describe 
as his ‘‘ half novel and half travel book,’’ which affords 
greater tonic to the reader than all the primary colours 
garishly splashed upon the page by writers of South 
Seas fiction. The book bears upon it the impress of a 
thoughtful and vivid mind as well as that of a careful 
craftsmanship. 

On one point only, and that perhaps a small one, am I 
inclined to cavil at Mr. Hall. One of the major impressions 
he seeks to pass on to his readers is that of the apparent 
“ unreality ’’ of the islands. But to doso he merely repeats 
the word ‘‘ unreality’’’ again and again, oblivious to the 
reader’s agonised cries of ‘“‘ How does it strike you? What 
makes them seem unreal ? Explain yourself.’’ To produce 
so vast a negative may tax an author’s powers; but having 
broached the subject, ought he not to justify it more fully 
than by mere repetition of a catchword ? 

Still maybe the fault lies with the reviewer, whose brains 
are rusty from a month’s sheer laziness. If that be so he 
craves pardon, gladly admitting in extenuation of his 
impertinence that Mr. Hall’s book is one of the few that 
he read from cover to cover at a single sitting. 

But all travel—even pioneering—is not of the” lotus- 
eating variety. In the reign of Queen Anne there lived a 
seaman with the picturesque name of Captain Nathaniel 
Uring; and he wrote an account of his voyages which 
has just been reprinted (with an introduction by Captain 
Alfred Dewar) in Cassell’s splendid Seafarers’ Library. 
It is all Spanish Main and privateers, slave-buying and ship- 
wrecks, mutiny and trading—a racy, bustling narrative, 


From Travels in French DANCER ON THE CAUSEWAY 
Indo-China OF ANGKOR-WarT. 
By Harry Hervey 

(Thornton Butterworth). 
frequently touched by a humour which time has 
not staled. While as for Captain Uring himself, 
what a jolly old sportsman he must have been 
when well primed with his favourite beverage ; and 
he could have told you some stories, I warrant, 
that have not found their way into his narrative! 

My other two books brought me uncomfortably 
face to face with my own far niente. For if you 
go abroad even to do nothing, thought I, you are 
morally bound, at any rate in your more serious 
moments, to regard the world not merely as a 
peep-show, but as a problem—as a whole globe- 
ful of nastily complicated problems. Sir Frank 
Fox on the one hand, and Messrs. J. M. Kenworthy 
and George Young on the other, deal, all of them 
in very masterful and cogent fashion, with the 
problem of Anglo-American relationships, the 
former in the Pacific, the latter in the Atlantic. 
Both books, by recognised authorities, are for 
that reason alone eminently worth reading and 
consideration ; but in addition they contain a 
great deal of information (and that of Messrs. 
Kenworthy and Young many thrilling illustra- 
tions) which will commend them for their own 
sakes to the general reader. 

W. BRANCH JOHNSON. 


SPORT AND WILD LIFE 
IN THE DECCAN. 


By BRIGADIER-GENERAL R. G. Burton. With 

illustrations and map. 21s. (Seeley, Service.) 
A readable and illuminating account of big 
game hunting during nearly forty years of service 
in India, combined with personal observation and 
much observation of the wild tigers, monkeys, 
leopards, bisons, bears, antelopes, dogs, lions, 
d wolves, panthers, pythons and other beasts and 
a Aa : reptiles which flourish, hunt or are hunted in the 


jungles of the Indian peninsula. Nature notes, 
— legends of wolf-children, the exploits of man- 

From Sport a) Wild | Life in the Deccan A HUNTING LEOPARD AND = eaters are other interests in this full and vivid 
, (Seeley, Service). chronicle, not to forget the excellent illustrations. 
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THE LAND PIRATES 
OF INDIA. 


By W. J. Hatcu. 21s. (Seeley, Service.) 


“Let him take who has the power, 
And let him keep who can.” 


These two lines, says Mr. Hatch, sum up the 
Kuraver moral code, and from them one gathers 
a very good estimate of these people who form 
one of the great robber castes in India. Apart 
from what has appeared in official documents, 
very little has been written about this distri- 
buted tribe. Of their keenness of wit, their 
beliefs in sorcery, charms, omens, religion and 
customs in general, the author has much to tell 
that is vastly interesting. It is amazing to think 
of a dare-devil Kuraver starting out to steal, even 
to kill an obstreperous victim, yet giving up the 
idea ‘“‘ should a lizard chirp on his right-hand 
side as he plans his exploit.’’ A sneeze too isa 
bad omen ; slight though some of these sound, 
there is a reason behind them which proves a 
deep knowledge of psychology. Naturally their 
propensities for theft and imposture make it 
impossible for more than a small number to live 
in any one neighbourhood ;_ they are also respon- 
sible for their giving rise to many generally 
accepted proverbs. ‘‘ You cheat like a Kuraver”’ 
—there is nothing to be said beyond this. The 
regeneration of such a people is a most delicate 
task, but that it is being steadily faced Mr. 
Hatch assures us in a final chapter. 


TURKEY TO-DAY. 


By Grace ELLison. 18s. (Hutchinson.) 


Miss Ellison has paid five prolonged visits to 
Turkish homes and has been in the closest touch 
with Turkish affairs since the days of Abdul 
Hamid. It is a pity then that an author who 
must be recognised as an authority on the sub- 
ject should have written an account of Mustapha 
Kemel’s Turkey which can only be described as 
unsystematic and inadequate. The description 


From Turkey To-day 
By Grace Ellison 
(Hutchinson). 
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From The —3* Pirates of India 
W. J. Hatch 
(Seeley, Service). 
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MUSTAPHA KEMEL PASHA, WITH . 
THE REPRESENTATIVES OF THE 
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which Miss Elli- 
son furnishes of 
the Ghazi’s 
personality and 
achievement is 
meagre in the 
extreme. The 
reforms with 
which his name 
is identified 
are disposed of 
in fifty pages. 
THe Butter. And the most 


a is the oe (who had consecutive 

m in an Earl's service) part 

telling Mr and Mrs. Gumble Pp of Ter 
key To-day 


how to behave properly. 

over a hundred 
pages—is devoted to a history of the movement for woman’s 
emancipation in the Turkey of yesterday. The picture of 
life in the now dismantled harem which the author paints 
is doubtless striking and valuable from an historical point 
of view; the story too—now for the first time revealed— 
of how three Turkish ladies collaborated with Pierre Loti 
in the writing of “‘ Les Désenchantées ”’ has real poignancy ; 
but rich and rare as these chapters may be, they are surely 
out of place in a study of the Europeanised Turkey of 
1928 ! 


From Simple People 
By Archibald Marshall 


(Harrap). 


SIMPLE PEOPLE. 


By ARCHIBALD MARSHALL. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Archibald Marshall’s ‘‘ Simple People ”’ is delicious. 
The stories are told in the same droll, breathless, incon- 
sequent manner in which Mr. Marshall’s former book, 
‘Simple Stories,’ was told. The unexpected twists and 
turns in them add much to the reader’s enjoyment; and 
whether the tale concerns ‘‘ The Plumber,’ ‘“‘ The Princess 
and the Wasp,” “‘ The Smugglers,” “‘ Mr. Harmonium,”’ or 
any other of the whimsical folk that Mr. Marshall intro- 
duces us to, they are each and all delightfully entertaining 


(Harrap.) 


and refreshing. Mr. 
George Morrow’s pic- 
tures are exactly in 
the right vein for the 
book, and in this 
artist Mr. Marshall 
would appear to 
have found an ideal 


collaborator. 
ANOTHER 
WAY OF 
MUSIC. From Simple People THE PLumBer. 
By Archibald is is Herbert Philbottle, the 
By Eva Ducat. Marshall Plumber, and his friend, who 
ros. 6d. (Harrap). decided not to have a plumbers’ 


strike because they might have 
to work harder afterwards. 


A charming and picturesque plea for a higher standard 
in English music, and a more conscientious and thorough 
training for students. The author devotes much of her 
carefully written and lively book to intimate description 
of the personality, methods and family of the British 
composer, Shakespeare. His creed was: music is ex- 
pression. Once he drove a German band from his door, 
advising them in German to go to Regent’s Park, practise 
for ten years ‘‘ and then let me hear what you can do.” 
Borwick, Brahms, Frau Schumann, Kriesler and others 
also loom large in this volume. We get no trivial gossip 
nor the outward round of great musicians’ lives, but their 
deepest moods and actual conversations. Their methods 
of work and stern standards are recalled with a glowing 
enthusiasm and clarity. Miss Ducat mourns the Eliza- 
bethan pre-eminence of English music and urges the 
claims of the Classical School. Brahms is quoted on 
certain moderns: “‘ Ach Gott! If they only played their 
music over, they would never publish it!’ There is also 
a loving and spirited defence of the piano as representing 
“an orchestra as no other single instrument can,’’ some 
wise remarks on touch, tone, expression and phrasing, 
and six fine illustrations, including J. S. Sargent’s portraits 
of Mrs. Shakespeare and H. B. Brabazon. 


(Chapman & Hall.) 
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From An Outline History of the Japanese Drama 
By Frank Lombard 
(Allen & Unwin), 


NINGYO SHiBal STAGE, SHOWING A SCENE 
FROM “ KAMIYA-JIHEI.” 

To the imagination of the audience, the men who 
manipulate the dolls are invisible. Koharu is repre- 
sented as seated, O San as standing outside 
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GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. 
By JONATHAN SwirTt. 7s. 6d. (Wells Gardner.) 

The publishers are much to be congratulated 
on this excellent edition of an ageless book. 
Swift’s unique and searching parody has been 
given in the original as far as possible, compatible 
with good taste and the present-day purport of 
words. All the four voyages are here, the title 
page is a reproduction from the rare first edition, 
and it contains as well four maps and the two 
different frontispieces from the edition of 1726. A 
rare delicacy of detail and imagination is reflected 
in the many illustrations by Mr. Rene Bull, as 
well as a charming adaptability to these grotesque 
and curious creatures both “ Lilliputian” and 
Brobdingnagian.” 


A PAIR OF ROVERS. 
By Joun LESTERMAN. 7s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 

A boy’s story of sea adventure in the fine tra- 
dition of Kingston, albeit told with an individual 
care and style. Jack Bankart, a lawyer’s appren- 
tice, longs for adventures in his humdrum office 
and gets them in full measure with his companion, 
Gerald Carriére, when the press-gang launches them 
on the seas in the days of Napoleon and Nelson. 
Mr. Lesterman can catch the spirit of the deep and 
knows how to thrill the youthful imagination with 
pirates, jolly tars, shipwrecks, crowned by happiness 
for his much travelled and tried young heroes. 
But from the moment Jack sees a big three-masted 
ship and ventures out to encounter peril and 
mystery Mr. Lesterman sees to it that there shall 
be no lack of sea-fights, isles of mystery, historical 
vignettes, grim and romantic in turn. This 


From Gulliver’s Travels 
By Jonathan Swift 
(Wells Gardner). 


“LONG LIVE THE MOST PUISSANT 
OF LiLLipuT!” 
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From A Pair of Rovers 
By John Lesterman 
(Jonathan Cape). 


FRIDAY SIGHTS A MYSTERIOUS- 
LOOKING CRAFT. 


historical basis and the author’s evident love and know- 
ledge of sea-life give his novels an interest for older readers. 
There are many fine illustrations in colour and black-and- 
white which catch the spirit of the narrative. He can 
make the dry bones live and call up Father Neptune when 
he pleases. 


BENCH AND BAR IN 

THE SADDLE. 
By C. P. Hawkes. With a preface by Lorp Dar.inc. 
18s. (Nash & Grayson.) 

The Pegasus Club was founded in 1895, with the object 
of arranging for annual point-to-point races to be ridden 
by members of the Inns of Court, and in ‘‘ Bench and 
Bar in the Saddle’ Colonel C. P. Hawkes tells the story 
of the Club from that time onward, of the races that have 
been run under its auspices, its dinners and meetings for 
pleasure or business, and enlivens his pages all through 
with entertaining gossip about the many famous men 
who have been associated with it, these including most 
of the distinguished judges and barristers of the last 
thirty years, to say nothing of celebrities in art and litera- 
ture and high society who have been numbered among the 
Club’s guests. Colonel Hawkes writes with a light touch 
and a delightful sense of hurhour, has plenty of amusing 
anecdotes to tell and knows how to tell them. We have 
never come across a club history so useful to its members 
as a record of club events and personalities that offered 
so much good entertainment also to them and to readers 
in general. It is illustrated with numerous photographs 
and thirty or forty sketches and caricatures by Sir Frank 
Lockwood, Fred May, George Belcher and Colonel Hawkes 
himself, who is artist and author too, and equally clever 
as both, as this and his ‘‘ Mauresques,’”’ ‘‘ The London 
Comedy ”’ and other of his books abundantly show. 
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ROAMIN’ IN THE GLOAMIN’. 


By Sir Harry Lauper. Illustrated. 21s. 


Sir Harry Lauder has written a tender, mirthful, and 
beautiful book, literature that moves to thought, laughter 
and tears, a valuable social document. Throughout he 
parades his legendary shrewdness in money matters in the 
most unabashed fashion as “‘ very fine publicity for me.” 
At first he resented the stories about his fondness for the 
bawbees, then tolerated them, next invented them and 
encouraged others to do likewise. But what amazing 
value he gives in these pages for one¥guinea! The book 
would be cheap at five 
times the price, for here 


(Hutchinson.) 


HEAD IN THE WIND. 
7s. 6d. (Cassells.) 


Miss Leslie Storm’s first novel, ‘‘ What of Life ? ” created 
something of a sensation. Her second book, ‘“‘ Head in the 
Wind,” a more mature piece of work, portrays the youth of 
to-day without the usual stereotyped cocktail accom- 
paniment. Stephanie Lucas is a heroine who is not con- 
cerned with any love except that for her father. Her 
devotion to him is only strengthened by the circumstance 
that to save his eldest boy from disgrace as to the con- 
sequences of an escapade with a very common young 

woman, Dr. Lucas 
transgresses the law and 


By LEs.iz Storm. 


is Harry Lauder, knight 
of the stage and true 
brother of Bobbie Burns, 
for all time. His early 
struggles as a half-timer 
in the mills, as supporter 
of his widowed mother 
at thirteen, his love 
story, the loss of his 
only son in the War, 
make human, moving 
and sombre pages. His 
brilliant rise to fame is 
a rugged and thrilling 
epic told here with 
sincere and simple 
power. There are in- 
numerable funny stories 
in Scots dialect and 
plain Anglo-Saxon, wise 
reflections, a thoughtful 
sketch of more than half 
a century’s happenings 
and, above all, the auto- 
biography of a great- 
hearted and very 
lovable man. 


MEMORIES OF 
BYGONE 


ETON. 


By Henry S. SALt. 
Ios. 6d. net. 
(Hutchinson.) 


getS seven years’ im- 
prisonment. There are 
half a dozen other char- 
acters in the novel, all 
flesh and blood crea- 
tions. Stephanie’s 
sister, Laura, whom 
David Bishop falls in 
love with when 
Stephanie tells him she 
cannot marry him, is a 
most human creature, 
full of faults as well as 
of charm. David him- 
self is a young man 
entirely unspoiled, as 
Roy Lucas is one almost 


entirely spoiled. The 
faithful wifehood of 
David’s mother to 


Richard Lucas is a 
beautiful study of an 
inarticulate soul. 


THE MASQUE- 


RADERS. 
By GEORGETTE 
HEYER. 7s. 6d. 


(Heinemann.) 


The protagonists of 
this story are a youth 
and maiden, Robin and 
Prudence Marriot, who, 
being under suspicion 


Well known to a 
former generation as an 
indomitable pioneer of 
such various noncon- 
formist movements as 
vegetarianism, teetotalism, humanitarianism and socialism, 
and as the champion of social rebels so different as Shelley, 
Thoreau, Jefferies and the second James Thomson, Mr. 
Henry Stephens Salt has just celebrated the attainment of 
his seventy-seventh year by publishing his recollections 
of Eton, where he became a King’s scholar in 1866 and 
acted as assistant master from 1875 to 1884. Mr. Salt’s 
“* Memories ’’ of Eton will probably afford most enjoyment 
if read in conjunction with the ‘“‘ Memories and Hopes ”’ 
recently brought out by Dr. Edward Lyttelton, who was 
assistant master at the college in 1882 and became head 
master in 1905. But to say this is perhaps ungracious, 
for the story which Mr. Salt has to tell of Eton boys and 
masters in the sixties, seventies and eighties needs neither 
buttress nor bush and will be read with delight by all who 
can appreciate a kindly but by no means uncritical study 
of a past epoch. The pen-portraits of Dr. Hornby, of 
Oscar Browning, and of William Cory (author of “‘ Ionica ’’) 
deserve special mention: they are scarcely flattering, but 
they are most uncommonly lifelike. 


From Roamin’ in the Gloamin’ 
By Sir Harry Lauder 
(Hutchinson). 
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after the 1745 Rebellion, 

journey to London dis- 

guised effectively by 

changing their sex. 
‘ This is a device that 
imposes some strain on the credulity of the reader, but, to 
judge by the conquests they respectively make—Prudence 
succeeds in carrying herself as a most dashing cavalier 
and Robin as a society beauty—almost rivals Miss Gunning. 
Needless to say, adventures crowd upon them from the 
start of their journey. They rescue a young damsel who 
is being abducted to Gretna Green, they fight duels, they 
encounter Mohocks, they hold their own at high play, 
and in fact become the talk of the town. Their success 
is not surprising considering that their father is a notorious 
and engaging adventurer, who also presently appears in 
London as the successful claimant to the earldom of 
Barham. Clever as the masqueraders were, the keen eyes 
of Sir Anthony Fanshawe had penetrated their secret from 
the first, and he and the rescued heiress of the Gretna 
Green adventure in due time play their part in rounding 
off a twofold romance. It is an entertaining picture of 
eighteenth century London, and will give pleasure to all 
who are willing to yield the necessary suspension of 
disbelief. 


“LOOKING BACK OVER THE 
EVENTFUL PAST.” 
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WINGS OF SONG—THE LIFE 
STORY OF ENRICO CARUSO. 


By Dorotuy Caruso and Her Sister, Mrs. TORRANCE 
GODDARD. Illustrated. 16s. (Hutchinson.) 


A very graphic account of the great singer’s marvellous 
career. When the golder curtains of the Opera House in 
New York had closed, after a triumphant performance, 
Caruso’s wife found not a puffed-up artist, but a “ simple 
and kindly man looking forward to a good supper and 
home.”’ The book presents him in all his many-sidedness. 
The famous singer, we are told, loved boyish fun. He 
thought it funny when a boisterous wind blew a man’s hat 
into the gutter. He adored the flashing changes of electric 
shop signs, a kitten playing with a ball of silk. Yet he 
would weep like a child as he surveyed the past, and recalled 
people who had either injured him or forgotten all about 
him. He was full of fears about illness, but sympathetic 
to all in trouble, forgetting himself in their care. Yet his 
music was before all else to him. ‘‘ Remember, Doro, my 
ait will always come first, even before you,”’ were his words 
to his wife. How he hated to leave life and work ! 


CANNONS AND BIG GUNS. 


By Tom REEcE. Illustrated. 6s. 


(Hutchinson.) 


In this book the famous billiard player, with H. Kingsley 
Long as literary marker, tells of his adventures in all parts 
of the world and the famous folk of society, turf and stage 


From Cannons and Big Guns 
By Tom Reece 
(Hutchinson), 


Tom REECE, AS HE 
1S TO-DAY. 
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From Wings of So 
B 
Hutchinson). 


In “GIRL OFETHE 
GoL_pen WEsT” 


that he has met. One amusing story deals with Senator 
Marconi, just after the Boer War. .-Reece and he often 
played in the Victoria Hotel, London. The manager 
agreed that Marconi was “‘ an exceedingly nice chap,’’ but 
warned Reece: ‘ He’s just a little bit touched in the 
head. . . . Don’t you take any notice of him, Tom, if ever 
he starts talking about sending telegrams without wires.” 
Steve Donoghue was Reece’s fellow-traveller on one Indian 
trip, and appears in many anecdotes, some piquant and one 
poignant. Annette Kellerman’s early attempt to swim the 
Channel was sustained by a proposal of marriage from the 
author, who had dropped from the tug to accompany 
the swimmer. Songs, stories and jests were capped by 
this jocose offer. Tom was refused, but Miss Kellerman’s 
gallant six hours’ swim consoled him. The book is pro- 
fusely illustrated, and concludes with twenty-five valuable 
hints for amateur players. The hints are accompanied 
by diagrams and point out common failings. 


DESERTS IDLE. 


By H. Mason, 20s, 


(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Here is one of the most light-hearted travel books you 
could wish to come across. Those who thirst for the wilds 
of Africa yet are tied to a city office will do well to accom- 
pany Mr. Michael H. Mason in imagination ‘“‘ when he set 
off to prospect for minerals in Tanganyika, with the burden 
of only twenty-three years upon my head.” ‘‘ By-ways are 
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From The Bogis Land of the Maya 
By W. Lavallin Puxley 
(Allen & Unwin). 


of more interest than highways the world over,’’ says Mr. 
Mason, ‘“‘ and Africa is no exception to the rule.” His 
haphazard wanderings, big game shooting and ministering 
to sick natives, told with a breezy humour and vivid powers 
of description, make excellent reading. His encounter 
with a woman chief of an Unyamwezi village is typically 
amusing: ‘“‘ She called to me and asked for a bandage on 
her foot. ‘ Very well,’ I said, ‘lie down on the ground 
and lift up your foot, like the others.’ But the old woman 
had intended me to kneel while she remained on the chair, 
and I saw a struggle going on behind her face—a struggle 
between the indignity of such a position and the longing for 
the white ornament.’ Eventually she submitted to the 
indignity and Mr. Mason “ tied a good bandage round her 
foot, which, by the way, had nothing whatever the matter 
with it.’”’ The book is very handsomely produced and 
illustrated with photographs. 


THE 
MAGIC 
LAND OF ae 
THE | 
: 
PUXLEY. 12s. 6d. 
(Allen & Unwin.) 
The Maya civilis- ; AG 


there is a constant 


reference in Mr. From The Murmansk Venture 
By Major-General Sir C. Maynard 
uxley’s pages, is (Hodder & Stoughton). 


A 


really only the background of his book, which 
is not so much an archeological study of 
lower Mexico and Central America as a very 
agreeable and comprehensive account of the 
fauna and flora, lakes, rivers, mountains, forests 
and extinct and active volcanoes of this part of 
the world, including too a very readable and 
sympathetic description of the nafive Indians. 
As a guide-book indeed to the natural products 
of the soil and waters, from oil to maize-cobs and 
the trees that yield rubber and chewing-gum, 
from humming-birds and butterflies to ants, 
scorpions, ichneumon flies and tarantulas, from 
crabs, lobsters and turtles to eels, “‘ sea-lilies ”’ 
and devil-fish, to say nothing of gigantic ferns, 
monster snakes, jaguars and tapirs, the author’s 
“notes ’’—as he too modestly calls them—are 
extremely interesting and informing, and ought to 
persuade not a few well-to-do sportsmen and 
naturalists who read them to make a first-hand 
acquaintance with the ‘“‘ magic land ’”’ which they 
so graphically describe. It only remains to add 
that the twenty-five photographs included in the 
book add materially to its value. 


THE 
MURMANSK 
VENTURE. 


By Major-GENERAL SiR C. MAYNARD. 20s. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Sir Charles Maynard here describes in a straignt- 
forward and engrossing chronicle the fortunes 
and military exploits of the British Expedi- 
tionary Force from its landing at Murmansk under 
his command, in the spring of 1918, to the with- 
drawal in autumn, 1919, after Lord Rawlinson’s 
arrival. Sir Charles writes as a soldier keen to do justice 
to the heroisms, hardships and achievements of the small 
force he captained in a desolate and hostile outpost. His 
twenty chapters will interest all students of war and the 
Russian Revolution. The author is an unrepentant enemy 
of the Soviet regime and only regrets that “‘ the help 
we gave fell short of that required to throttle in its 
infancy the noisome beast of Bolshevism.” The opening 
chapters, and indeed throughout, are a spirited and closely 
argued defence of the political and military objects of the 
Murmansk venture. He claims the expedition was in- 
spired by the military necessities of the Allies and not 
from any desire to interfere in Russia’s internal affairs. 
The book is well written, there is a generous attitude 
towards military opponents, but occasionally the uncritical 
acceptance of the wilder anti-Bolshevik legends mars and 
weakens the argument. 


ARTILLERY AND MACHINE GuNS 
MARCHING PasT. 
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THE NEW LOTUS-EATERS. 


By Dorotny Buck. 15s. (Arrowsmith.) 


The light-hearted spirit in which Madame Leon 
Chavanne (Dorothy Buck) and “ Esmeralda” 
sallied forth in quest of sunshine and warmth, in 
revolt at the weeping skies of London, gives the 
key-note to the whole book. Kind Mr. Cook leads 
them to Tunisia, where the franc reigns to some 
reasonable purpose. Their quaint and joyous im- 
pressions soon prove infectious, and whether 
they are patronising the camel races at Kebili, the 
Gold Cup Day of the Sahara, and later making 
valiant attempts to retain their dignity and 
assimilate enjoyment whilst riding, or whether 
we follow them into the Souks of the various 
varieties, it is always to enjoy Esmeralda’s bubbling 
enthusiasm, with the author’s half-hearted correc- 
tive as balance. What gay ceremony surrounded 
the unusual rite of bathing. Everywhere, whether 
the Saharan sands, the Arab or Jewish villages are 
visited, the ancient civilisations are glimpsed and 
recorded in breezy and charming vein. 


THE ROUNDABOUT PAPERS— 
A SELECTION. 


Edited by W. H. Witt1aMs. 
(Alston Rivers.) 


4s. 6d. 


In a book of this kind we pay particular attention 
to the Introduction, for that will (or will not) show 
us what sort of man the editor is. Mr. Williams, 
late of Cambridge and Emeritus Professor in the 
University of Tasmania, is evidently one whom 
Thackeray would have patted on the back. He 
has the right solemnity, flavoured with laughter, 
and we can without reservation lie back in our 
arm-chair and enjoy the book he has put together. 
The notes are, he tells us, meant for young people— 
as indeed are the essays here selected—but in the realm of 
Thackeray we are allof us young people. And from the notes 
there emerge various items of unusual interest : for example, 
a noted pastrycook “‘ of that period ”’ is still very much to 
the fore in London to-day. ‘‘ If you go into Gunter’s,’’ says 
Thackeray, ‘‘ you don’t see those charming young ladies 
(to whom I present my most respectful compliments) 
eating tarts and ices, but at the proper eventide they have 
good, plain, wholesome tea and bread-and-butter.’’ Is it 
due to a noble modesty that the present proprietors of 
Gunter’s do not remind their clientele that they are cele- 
brated in this fashion ? To pick another note at random, 
we learn that Sir John Bowring, whom we had known as 
the very energetic but not very inspired translator of 
Heine, was plenipotentiary to China, Governor, Commander- 
in-Chief and Vice-Admiral of Hong-Kong. He contributed 
to the first number of the Cornhill Magazine an account 
of China, and Thackeray, the editor, informs his readers 


¢ 
From The Murmansk Venture 
By Major-General Sir C. Maynard 
(Hodder & Stoughton). 


From The New Lotus-Eaters 


DEMONSTRATION PARADE AT MURMANSK. 
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PALE-SKINNED AS A EUROPEAN, 
WITH HEAVY-LIDDED, LONG- 
SHAPED BLACK EYES. 


By Dorothy Buck 
(Arrowsmith). 


that ‘‘ it is told by the man of all the Empire most likely 
to know of what he speaks.’”’ We shall in future think 
of Sir John with more kindliness—his excursion into Heine- 
translation was merely a mistake—and of course the essays. 
of Thackeray always induce us, whether old in years or 
otherwise, to think in a more kindly way of all the world, 
from England to Tasmania and back again. 


THE WINDOW. 
By ALicE GRANT RosMAN. 7s. 6d. (Mills & Boon.) 

When Patricia Eden, out of sheer goodness of heart, 
takes the illegitimate son of an old playmate, killed in the 
War, and brings him up as her own, there are not wanting, 
of course, charitable people very ready to suggest the 
worst, and that Michael is her own son. The complica- 
tions that come of this situation and of Patricia’s en- 
deavours to keep the truth from the boy, no matter 
at what cost to her own reputation, make the material of 
a well told and in- 
teresting, if rather 
conventional story. 
Of course a secret 
like that cannot be 
kept. Someone 
always arrives incon- 
veniently out of the 
past to stir up old 
secrets. So in this 
case; and for a time 
there is trouble for 
Pat and everybody 
else concerned ; but 
in the end she gets 
the reward she de-. 
serves for her self-- 
sacrifice. 
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RED ANCHOR 
PIECES. 


By REGINALD BLUNT. 
15s. (Mills & Boon.) 


The loving historian of 
Chelsea, Mr. Reginald 
Blunt, refers to his latest 
collection of discoveries 
and rediscoveries as a 
final one; but even half 
a century of work need 
not justify that declar- 
ation in the case of a 
writer so agreeable. The 
title “Red Anchor 
Pieces” has a porcelain 
significance, indicating 
early Chelsea. There is 
an alluring essay on 
Cheyne Row, telling of its 
famous early occupants— 
Thomas Munden, landlord 
of “The Feathers”; 
Richard Mead, the great 
physician who attended 
Queen Anne; Dr. Sloane 
Elsmere, who was a re- 
lation of Sir Hans Sloane. 
Then we come down to 
Thomas Carlyle who built 
a silence room in No. 24, 


which did not keep out From Old World Villages of the Isle of Wight BRIGHSTONE. 
the noise from the in- (Drane).. 
furiated Sage. “ Chelsea Recently reviewed in THE Bookman. 


in Fiction” is rich in 

reference. In Lawrence Street Smollett wrote ‘‘ Humphry 
Clinker.”” Early nineteenth century Chelsea is the scene 
of Henry Kingsley’s ‘‘ The Hillyars and the Burtons.”’ 
William de Morgan, of course, spent the best part of his life 
in Chelsea and wrote nearly all his late-in-life novels there. 


SPIRES, 
BELLS AND 
DREAMS. 


By GusTAVE LAZzLo. 
7s. 6d. (Cassells.) 


The work of one who is 
evidently a good Euro- 
pean, who knows well the 
life in the great cities. 
A cosmopolitan air is over 
all the book. The Jews 
want a king; they come 
together in great masses 
in the story to listen to 
a man, burnt from the 
suns of Indo-China, who 
pointed out, “and with 
extraordinary effect, the 
words conmng from a 
business man .. . the 
futility of seeking Peace 
for the sake of Peace 7 
and not for the sake of i, ae 
Love.”” A _ white-haired 
man talked to the Jews 
of Joseph of Nazareth, = 
of Mary his wife, of the 
Jews there and then (Mills & Boon). 


accepted Him! What 
follows is new life to 
Prague. “This move of 
the Jews,’ says one of 
the characters, ‘‘ could 
have taken place in no 
other city but in this 
mysterious city stretch- 
ing away beyond the 
Moldau.” A strong, 
picturesque story, honey- 
combed with thought. 


THE 
MODERN 
PICTORIAL 
LIBRARY. 


Edited by S. P. B. 
Malis. 


Is. each volume. 
(Richards Press.) 


This new Library 
promises to be equally 
useful and entertaining. 
Its various subjects are 
handled by writers who 
are not only thoroughly 
well informed but know 
how to convey their 
information concisely and 
interestingly. Mr. 


Beresford Chancellor, in ‘‘ London,’’ tells with his usual 
skill the story of the city from earliest times to our own 
day; Mr. S. P. B. Mais’s ‘‘ Shakespeare ”’ is an admirable 
study of the man and his work; and no less capable and 
attractive are ‘‘ Cathedrals of England,’’ By George Sin- 
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Don SALTERO’S TAVERN. 


From a drawing by W. Greaves. 


clair; ‘‘The History 
of Art,” by Louis 
Hourticq; ‘‘ The History 
of England,’”’ by Norman 
Sykes; ‘“‘ The French 
Revolution,”’ by A. Alba; 
“ Flying,” by Lieut.- 
Colonel W. Lockwood 
Marsh; and ‘“ Animals 
of the World,” by L. 
Joubin. A special word 
of praise must be given 
to the numerous and 
excellent illustrations, - 
each volume containing 
from sixty to about a 
hundred and fifty repro- 
ductions of photographs, 
paintings, drawings and 
old prints. The literary 
and pictorial aims of the 
Library are to offer a 
liberal education in the 
pleasantest and most 
readable form, at a price 
that is within everybody’s 
reach; and after glancing 
through these first eight 
volumes one can con- 
gratulate Mr. Mais and 
his publishers on a first- 
rate beginning of a 
series that ought to be 
popular. 
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DRAMA IN GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


By THEODORE HANNAM CLARK. 5s. 


(Gloucester: Minchin & Gibbs ; 
London: Simpkin Marshall.) 


Here is some account of the development of drama in 
the beloved Cotswold County from the earliest times till 
to-day. Mr. Hannam Clark is proud of being a man of 
Gloucestershire ; he has been Under-Sheriff of the city, 
and his grandfathers were both Precentors of Gloucester 
Cathedral. There are few important halls in the county 
where he has not himself acted. ‘‘ But after the playing 
of nearly two hundred parts, coming middle age asks for 
some rest,’’ and the quiet evenings of leisure have given 
him time to collect these very interesting notes. Great 
patience, great industry and great skill have gone to the 
compiling of this history. Beginning with old records of 
Religious Plays, passing through Elizabethan days, we 
reach an excellent section on Shakespeare. Lady Bancroft, 
Lady Keeble, Parry and Holst are numbered among modern 
players and writers of music for the drama connected with 
the shire. 


EMBATTLED BORDERS. 


By Cort. E. ALEX PoWELL. 16s. (John Long.) 


This is an interesting account of a journey Colonel Powell 
took by motor-car through Europe last year. He wished 
to see how the Continent was settling down in the condi- 
tions brought about by the various treaties. On the 
whole hls account is fair, and it is useful to have the point 
of view of a man who is shrewd and sensible and not more 


From Embattled Borders 
By E. Alexander Powell 
(John Long). 


A REMINDER OF 
THE TURK. 
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THE HALL. 
GLOUCESTER. 


From The Illustrated London News 
January 23rd , 1847. 


From Drama in Gloucestershire 
By Theodore Hannam-Clark 
(Minchin & Gibbs, Gloucester), 


biased than the majority. On one occasion however he 
certainly takes sides a little obviously. He is for some 
reason slightly prejudiced against the Czechs and says 
“the chief claim of the Czechs to Allied gratitude is that 
they were thoroughly disloyal to their own side.”’ As he 
afterwards admits that “ by their traditions, their sym- 
pathies and their whole political outlook the Czechs were 
on the side of Western European democracy and against 
the central autocracies for whom they were called on to 
fight, but that open protest or revolution would have been 
suppressed with a ruthless hand,’ and says they had been 
“embittered by centuries of oppression,” it is a pity he 
should have allowed himself to make that first peevish 
observation. Many of the things he says however are a 
valuable contribution to our information. His account 
of Fascism is eminently sane, so too is his exposition of 
Sir Austen Chamberlain’s unfortunate decision in the 
case of Hungarian nationals in Rumania—a decision which 
he says “is a stunning, if not a fatal, blow to the whole 
system of international arbitration, and, consequently, to 
the League of Nations.” 


IN THE BEGINNING. ‘ 


By Norman Doucras. 7s. 6d. (Chatto & Windus.) 


-~ 


This is a story of very long ago—of the days ‘‘ when 
Immortals sought pleasure where they found it—not only 
in their own celestial halls but among the sons and daughters 
of earth; days when mankind walked naked without 
shame, and the thing called sin had not been invented.” 
The characters are gods and mortals, and half-mortals, and 
satyrs. It is a little difficult to know which are which 
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and what they are all about. Their love affairs are de- 
scribed with the frankness proper to the period; but 
Mr. Douglas’s heroes and heroines are likely to be less 
interesting to the average reader than the more mundane 
modern kind. Now and then there are flashes of wit and 


irony such as we expect from Mr. Douglas: but on the. 


whole it is not easy to know just what he is tilting at. But 
he himself seems to enjoy the joke, Some of us will 
perhaps feel inclined to leave it to him, while we have 
another look at ‘‘ South Wind ’’—and wonder what has 
happened to that Norman Douglas. 


THROUGH 
THE 
APENNINES 
AND THE 
LANDS OF 
THE 


ABRUZZI. 


By EsTELLA CANZIANI. 


25s. (Heffer.) 


The scribe confined to 
the single medium of 
the written word cannot 
but envy the artist who 
uses brush, pencil and 
pen. A choice example 
of what such happily 
gifted authors can 
accomplish is the 
volume entitled 
“‘ Through the Apennines 
and the Lands of the 
Abruzzi: Landscape 
and Peasant Life,” 
described and drawn by 
Estella Canziani. The 
book contains twenty- 
four full-page colour 
plates, and half as many 
again of black-and-white 
drawings, the careful 
accuracy, no less than 
the deft artistry, of all 
which give distinctive 
value to the whole work. 
And the letterpress is worthy of these fine pictures, for, 
albeit entirely devoid of pretentiousness and in style of a 
most admirable simplicity, it also is distinguished by that 
minute accuracy, that invaluable concern for salient detail 
which is associated with labours of love; without which 
folk-lore study loses much of its charm and most of its last- 
ing value. It is a true travel story, a personal narrative 
of wanderings in remote places and primitive surround- 
ings; but it is also an acute study of a country’s folk-lore, 
and it is this aspect of a noteworthy book which is so 
greatly enriched by its author’s dual gift as painter and 
writer. Over and above its appendix and index, most of 
the eighteen chapters in this handsome volume include in 
parallel columns careful translations of local proverbs, 
sayings and phrases: a pleasing addition. 


From The 7 Land of the Maya 
y W. Lavaliin Puxley 
“Ullen & Unwin). 
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THE PARTRIDGE. 


By ELizABETH Murray. 78S. 6d. (Bodley Head.) 


In her new novel Miss Murray unfolds quietly, yet with 
unfailing tenderness, a very moving and unexpected love 
story. It is the story of a man whose happiness with the 
woman he loves and ultimately succeeds in marrying is 
thwarted first by his rival and then by his rival’s son. 
The rival, Philip Deering, is killed on the hunting-field, 
but not before Josephine (herself an undisciplined child 
barely sixteen) has yielded to him. Josephine’s son 
Philip grows up unaware 
of his real paternity, 
believing himself to be 
the son of the kindly 
doctor} who has married 
Josephine. The intense 
affection between son 
and mother is skilfully 
portrayed, and prepares 
the way for the subse- 
quent tragedy arising 
from Philip’s open 
hostility to his mother’s 
second marriage. The 
author has a good sense 
of dramatic values and 
contrives her emotional 
climax excellently. If the 
story ends sadly it does 
not end unbeautifully. 


THE IMPERIAL 
DRAGON. 


By JupitH GAUTIER. 
7s. 6d. (Brentanos.) 


Judith Gautier follows 
in the footsteps of her 
illustrious father, and 
in “The Imperial 
Dragon ”’ tells a fantastic 
story of old China not 
unworthy of comparison 
with ‘‘ The Romance of 
aMummy.” If you are 
wanting a thrilling story 
of wild adventure, in- 
credible heroism and 
strange emotions, exotic 
beauty of language, 
inexhaustible invention 
and cunningly devised 
horrors, here you have it. 
But of course it would 
be childish to accept it 
as even remotely true 
to lite, even as life was 
lived in old China, 
We are shown a China built up from the material derived 
from Chinese pottery, Chinese woodcuts, Chinese screens 
and Chinese legendary lore. The visual beauty, the 
colourful philosophy, the fiendishly devised and mercilessly 
carried out tortures, the loveliness and humility of the 
maidens and the fearless pride of the heroes are all expressed 
with an opulence of language which never falters, and 
creates that artificial atmosphere which alone could make 
palatable a tale which is at once fancifully picturesque 
and barbarously horrible. Especially happy is the creation 
of the valiant poet Ko-Li-Tsin, many of whose poems are 
delightful. The translator, M. H. Bouchier, is to be 
congratulated upon a fluent and charming version which 
never betrays the original by stiffness—and one is willing 
to take the accuracy for granted. 


Awake. 
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East. 
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A CRUSA- 
DER IN 
KASHMIR. 
By Dr. i 
ERNEstT F. 
NEVE. 6s. 
(Seeley, 
Service.) 
Pessimistic 
commentators 
no twithstand- 
ing, the world 
is probably as 
well off for 
idealists to-day 
as it ever was. 
There is one 
group of 
workers whose 
claim to be 
honoured as 
modern cru- 
saders nobody 
is likely to 
dispute: the 


men who, as 
medical mis- 
sionaries, 
devote their 
talents, their entire lives in many cases, to the cure of souls 
and bodies, in remote places where, lacking their devoted 
service, no other aid or succour would come the way of. the 
inhabitants. A notable figure among such workers was 
Dr. Arthur Neve, for thirty-four years head of the Kashmir 
Medical Mission, whose 
record of successful effort, 
with his brother, in the 
beautiful Himalayan 
Native State of the 
Valley of Kashmir, has 
now been fittingly set 
forth by the latter: Dr. 
Ernest F. Neve, in the 
volume entitled ““A 
Crusader in Kashmir.” 
A fine tribute to a good 
man’s memory, the book 
is more—so much more 
that the reviewer com- 
mends it with confidence 
to all who find pleasure 
in good ‘ travel books,” 
not excluding those who 
would describe them- 
selves as having no 
interest in missionary 
work. It is an account 
of missionary work, 
informed throughout by 
the true missionary 
spirit. But it is also a 
graphic (freely illus- 
trated) account of the 
life and people of one of 
the most beautiful and 
fascinating territories in 
the whole of the storied 


From A Crusader in Kashmir 
Ky Ernest F. Neve 
(Seelev, Service). 


GARDEN 
MAINTENANCE. 
By T. G. W. HENsLow, 


M.A., F.R.H.S. 15s. 
(Dean.) 


“ A gardener’s work is 


From Garden Maintenance 
B 
never finished,” says Mr. 


y T. G. W. Henslow 
(Dean.) 


THE MONASTERY OF TRIKTSE, IN LITTLE TIBET. 


A BEauTIFUL LITTLE SUNK GARDEN, 
(11, Pembroke Road,! London.) 
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Henslow, ‘‘and 
herein lies the 
joy of garden- 
ing.” Every 
gardener 
should obtain 
a copy of his 
very handsome 
and exhaustive 
work on the 
upkeep of gar- 
dens. ‘“‘The 
upkeep of a 
garden is more 
than watering, 
pruning and 
the enrichment 
of soil,’’ he tells 
us, and after 
a summary of 
the develop- 
ment of hor- 
ticulture and 
reference to 
horticultural 
traders and 
societies, he 
proceeds to 
give us various 


descriptions of flowers and gardens and methods of culti- 


vation. 


The book will be invaluable to all gardeners, 


professional or amateur; it is the sixth of a series, all 
compiled by Mr. Henslow, who was organising secretary 
to the Royal International Horticultural Show in 1912. 


With the exception of 
the frontispiece, the 
illustrations, which are 
very numerous, consist of 
excellent photographs. 


HOW TO SECURE 
A GOOD JOB. 


By W. Ivey. 
3s. 6d. (Pitman.) 

For ourselves we have 
not too much faith in the 
actual utility of text- 
books on how to be 
happy or how to “ get 
on” in life. But we 
confess that of its kind 
Mr. Ivey’s book is un- 
commonly good, and will 
be of interest to many 
readers beside those who 
stand directly in need 
of its advice. As ap- 
pointments manager and 
director to two big 
commercial corporations, 
Mr. Ivey has a particu- 
larly intimate knowledge 
of the modern business 
world, and he lets us into 
some fascinating secrets 
as well as offering some 
shrewd comments on 
present economic con- 
ditions. Whether the 
book will really help the 
readers to whom it 
is primarily addressed— 
namely those who are 
out of a job or are wishing 
to secure a better one— 
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is another 
matter. But at 
all events, 
within the limits 
of his own 
necessarily com- 
mercialised 
philosophy, Mr. 
Ivey has many 
good things to 
say about self- 
analysis and 
self - confidence, 
about the best 
methods of 
advertising and 
interviewing, 
and about the 
uses, no less 
than the pur- 
suit, of success. 
Sir Charles A. 
Batho, Lord 
Mayor of Lon- 
don, contributes 
a preface, in 
which he em- 
phasises Mr. 
Ivey’s main line 
of thought—that there is no such thing as “ luck,”’ but that 
the elements essential to success are within a man’s own 
self. 


Miss EvLeanor H. ABBOTT, 
Author of “But Once a Year” (Appleton). 


BIRDS AND BEASTS OF 
THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 


By Norman Dovuctas. 7s. 6d. (Chapman & Hall.) 


The fashion for modern authors to withdraw into the 
comparative seclusion of limited editions prevents, very 
often, those of moderate means from enjoying their books, 
but sometimes the limited edition at two guineas is sup- 
plemented by a cheaper one at seven and sixpence. Hap- 
pily this is the case with Mr. Norman Douglas’s “ Birds 
and Beasts of the Greek Anthology,’’ and for three half- 
crowns it is possible to buy this very entertaining volume 
and enjoy its contents without overduly envying those 
who have expended two guineas on the same book. Mr. 
Norman Douglas is not only a very entertaining prose 
writer, he is also a man of learning, and the combination 
of these gifts applied to the ancient Greek poets in special 
regard to the animal world has resulted in the present 
volume. Some hundred and fifty-three 
wild creatures are mentioned while the 
references to them number close upon six 
hundred. There is an excellent index, 
and an interesting bibliography is added. 
Nor must be omitted mention of J. E. B., 
friend of the author, to whom the book 
is dedicated, and who has rendered into 
English many quotations from the Greek 
poets. Mr. Douglas, in an introduction 
to the book, speaks of it as ‘‘ an under- 
taking ...of the gentlemanly kind ; 
quite useless.’’ If that be so, then more 
such useless undertakings will be wel- 
come from the same pen. 


THE VARIORUM SHAKE. 
SPEARE: CORIOLANUS. 


Edited by Horace Howarp FurNnEss. 
25s. (Lippincott.) 
The appearance of a new volume in 
the ‘‘ New Variorum Shakespeare is an 
event. So far, nineteen plays have 


Pansy PAKENHAM 
(Lavy Pansy Lams), 


Author of * The Ol Expedient ” 
(Chapman & Hall). 


From a drawing by Henry Lamb. 


appeared, 
and we are 
already in 
the editor- 
ship of 
Horace 
Howard 
Furness the 
Second. 
Few of us 
now alive 
will live to 
see the 
cycle of 
plays com- 
pleted. 
Meanwhile 
we inquire 
anxiously 
whether 
there is a 
Horace 
Howard 
Furness the 
Third being 
raised up to 
carry on the 
good work ; 
but we have 
no hesitation in saying that though we found the 
second editor rather better than the first (especially in 
the matter of the text), we find it hard to imagine how the 
third can be better than the second. For the sake of 
readers who do not know the nature of this edition, let us 
say briefly that its aim is encyclopedic—that it aims at 
presenting a view of what anyone has ever said, either in 
general or in particular, about the play in question. So 
encyclopedic is the present volume that our own encyclo- 
pedic knowledge can suggest at the moment only one 
improvement, namely, that Mr. Middleton Murry’s essay, 
““A Neglected Heroine of Shakespeare,’’ here quoted as 
from the London Mercury, is more easily found in the 
volume, ‘‘ Countries of the Mind,’’ in which it has been 
reprinted. The present volume of course simply must 
have a place in the library of every student of Shakespeare. 


BABYLONIAN ART. 


By Simon HARCOURT SMITH. 


SCYTHIAN ART. 


By GREGORY BOROVKA. 


Mr. Lee Masters, 
Author of “ Jack Kelso” (Appleton). 


21s. each. (Ernest Benn.) 


It is a well known fact, lamented by authors, that 
purchasers of art books are apt to skip 
the text and give their sole attention to 
the illustrations. Mr. Arthur Waley, the 
general editor of the ‘‘ Kai Khosru Mono- 
graphs on Eastern Art,’’ has completely 
outmanceuvred these faithless readers by 
so arranging matters that it is utterly 
impossible for any purchaser of these 
books on Babylonian and Scythian art to 
understand a single one of the (average) 
seventy-five collotype plates in either 
volume without reading the text with 
close attention. There is no preliminary 
list of illustrations, there is no caption 
under or near any plate. Consequently 
the only way of discovering the subject of 
any illustration, its origin and date. is to 
read what the learned author has to say 
about it in the text. Readers may curse 
Mr. Waley, but writers will glority his 
name. Both texts are genuinely reveal- 
ing and authoritative studies of phases 
of art about which most people are 
abysmally ignorant. 
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From The Cambridge Ancient History 
Vol. II of Plates 
(Cambridge University Press). 


THE CAMBRIDGE ANCIENT 
HISTORY. 
Edited by J. B. Bury, S. A. Cook, Litt.D., F. E. Ancockx. 


SECOND VOLUME OF PLATES. 
Prepared by C. T. SELTMAN, M.A. Qs. 
University Press.) 

This second book of plates, as carefully selected and as 
invaluable as the first reviewed in THE BooKMAN about a 
year ago, is designed to illustrate the fifth and sixth volumes 
of the ‘‘ History,” the volumes which deal with the hege- 
mony of Athens and of Macedon. Ancillary however as it 
is to those two volumes, this collection of over one hundred 
illustrations of Greek sculpture, painting, architecture and 
coins offers in itself a fairly 
complete pictorial record of 
ancient art during the fifth and 
fourth centuries B.c. The editor 
(Mr. Seltman), in addition to 
having superintended the selec- 
tion of all the plates, is specially 
responsible for the commentary 
on the coins and specimens of 
Greek fortifications here repro- 
duced. To all classical students 
these reproductions of ancient 
coins, elucidated as they are by 
Mr. Seltman’s learned and viva- 
cious commentary, are alone 
well worth the very modest price 
of the volume that contains 
them. 


(Cambridge 


THE GURKHAS. 


By Major W. Brook NorRTHEY 
and Captain C. J. Morris. 
18s. (John Lane.) 


Immense study and care have 
gone to the making of the big 
volume on the Gurkhas by Major 
W. Brook Northey and Captain 
C. J. Norris, which is a study of 
the kingdom of Nepal and a 


From The Gurkhas 
By Captain C. J. Morris 
(Bodley Head). 
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THE ALEXANDER Mosaic 


description of the manners and customs of the various 
races therein. The late Brian Hodgson devoted his life 
of scholarship to that task, but the two collaborateurs 
have considerably simplified that history, which was over- 
scientific for the general public, and have also added on the 
very changing records of the last thirty years. At first 
sight one would suppose the book to be an account of the 
famous fighting men who have done so much to uphold the 
British Raj in India, but this is a much more extensive 
survey. It is the history of an ancient people. It is 
interesting to recall, however, that at the commencement 
of the Great War there were no less than twenty battalions 
of regular Ghurka regiments serving in the Indian Army 
which were kept at full strength notwithstanding the terrible 
losses from sickness, wounds and death. 


COME WHAT MAY. 


By Mrs. Horace TREMLETT. 
7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 


The first chapter of this novel 
of South Africa and England is as 
good as anything in the book and 
strikes the note for the whole 
story. David Arlington’s father 
is dead in his sun-scorched house 
on a fiercely blazing day. His 
stolid, grim Dutch wife sits in 
another room with her Dutch 
relatives, and David himself, 
thirty years old, devoted to his 
English father and involuntarily 
always antagonistic to his mother, 
sits alone by the tumbling water- 
fall half a mile away and tries 
to face the new situation. Then 
England draws him (for a visit), 
and he meets his future wife. 
This is a many faceted tale, and 
the England of modern ways, 
the jazz and cocktail England, 
is not omitted, but the main 
tragic note of the latter half of 
it is caused by the fact that when 
David sees his own first-born 


HANUMAN DHOKA (GaTE- 
WAY OF THE MONKEY 
Gob), KaTHMANDu. 
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son he sees a dark- 
blooded Kaffir child. He 
who had thought his own 
blood without taint. It 
is a “hectic’’ book in 
parts, what reviewers 
have come to label 
“powerful.” It has 
power in it; it gives 
first-hand scenes in South 
Africa and the tragedy 
passes onward to a happy 
ending. 


TOM, 
MY PEACOCK. 


By FRances Pitt. 
5s. (Arrowsmith.) 


Illustrated with twenty- 
one photographs by the 
author, this is the fas- 
cinating story of General 
Thomas Peacock, and his 
life on a Shropshire farm 
with his friends and 
enemies and relations. Lightly and entertainingly Miss 
Frances Pitt introduces into her story a fund of informa- 
tion, and the characteristics of the various birds and 
animals she tells us about make the pages of her book 
very much alive and full of interest. ‘‘ There is a common 
idea,’’ she says, “ that birds and beasts always know their 
way home, that they know by instinct which way to go 
back when taken from the place where they were born 
and bred, but in the case of the peacock this is certainly 
wrong. Despite the deep attachment peafowl have for 
their home, despite their efforts to return, they never 
know which way to go.’ The peafowl are great walkers, 
and trying to find the way home they will start off again 
and again in every direction save the right one. The book 
contains a vivid description of a great fight between two 
peacocks. “Tom, My Peacock,” is a worthy addition to 


the list of successful ‘‘ animal books’ that Miss Frances 
Pitt has written. 


From Tom, My Peacock 
By Frances Pitt 
(Arrowsmith). 


MAN. I5S. 
(Cassells.) 


In no 
country 
save India 
has Eng- 
land’s_ rule 
been so 
altruistic 
and_ bene- 
ficent as in 
Egypt. If, 
and when, 
the British 
occupation 
ceases 
there, it will 
be realised 
what an im- 
mensity of 
endeavour, 


From Great Britain in Egypt 
By Major E. W. Polson Newman 


(Casselis). 


g2 


much of it without avail, 
has been put into the 
vexatious work of keep- 
ing the country going. 
Major Polson Newman 
has done valuable service 
by his clear cut account 
of Anglo-Egyptian rela- 
tions from the days of 
Ismail Pasha until the 
present time. The open- 
ing sentence of the work 
gives a thrill of anticipa- 
tion: “ ‘Egypt is the 
most important country 
in the world,’ said 
Napoleon ; and the open- 
ing paragraph refers to 
Disraeli’s great coup in 
the acquisition of the 
control of the Suez Canal, 
the most important 
turning point in the 
history of the country. 
The Arabi movement is 
narrated and the pacifica- 
tory regime of Lord 
Cromer, and so on to recent rules like those of Lord 
Allenby and Lord Lloyd. There is no trace of Jingoism on 
these honest pages. 


“YOUNG TOM HAD GROWN INTO A 
FINE BIRD UNDER HIS MOTHER'S 
TENDER CARE.” 


A CHILD'S 
HISTORY OF 
THE WORLD. 


By V. M. HILLYER. 
(Allen & Unwin.) 


Cheap edition. 


This is a cheap edition of a book that was written 
primarily for the benefit of American children. However, 


notwithstanding its occasional quaint Americanisms, it 
should prove most acceptable to English teachers anxious 
to give their younger pupils an outline of general history 
from the earliest times. 


The book aims at giving a 
picturesque 
framework. 
Tihe treat- 
‘ment is 
chronolo- 
gical and 
“chatty,” 
and the 
author has 
a mind 
keenly alive 
to the needs 
and _ diffi- 
culties of 
young 
ea iid- 
grop- 
ing half- 
heartedly 
through a 
forest of 
dates and 
hard-to- 
pronounce 
names, and 
helps them 
over these 
difficulties 
skilfullyand 
STREET SCENE IN Cairo. _ in the pleas- 
antest way. 
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DR. DOLITTLE’S GARDEN. 


7s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 


In this latest Dolittle book the good Doctor’s adven- 
tures are mostly concerned with the insects in his 
garden, though a number of dogs and, of course, all our 
old friends, Dad-dab, Gub-gub and the others, come 
into the story. Full of originality, quiet humour, 
sound common sense, and interesting information 
about animals and insects, it is an absorbing and 
exciting book that Doctor Dolittle’s numberless friends 
and admirers will hail with joy. Mr. Hugh Lofting’s 
Dolittle stories must have done a great deal of good 
in strengthening the bond of sympathy and under- 
standing between human beings and the animal world. 
In the present story a delightful and fantastic note is 
introduced when Doctor Dolittle finds an enormous 
giant moth in his garden one night outside his window. 
The moth’s “shoulders behind the head, which 
pressed close against the panes, towered up to a height 
of at least two stories.” 
in understanding the moth’s language the Doctor 
realises that the moth has come from the moon, and 
eventually he undertakes a perilous journey to the 
moon—and in the next Dolittle book we shall probably 
learn what the Doctor found there. 


By Lortine. 


THE BITTER END. 
7s. 6d. (Dent.) 


Memory was probably Mr. Brophy’s constant com- 
panion while he was writing this story of a lad who, at 
seventeen, enlisted as a volunteer in Kitchener’s army ; 
but not only memory. Imagination, a competent 
narrative style and a gift of irony have also played 
their part and, what is more rare, an objectivity which 
gives the note of honesty so often lacking in stories 
of the Great War. Mr. Brophy’s drawing of the 
idealistic boy, Donald, is clear and often beautiful, and 


By Joun Bropuy. 


After enormous difficulties 


is touched with pathos as the process of disillusionment 
is acidly, but not too bitterly, described. The boy’s rela- 
tions with girls have that atmosphere of unreality which 


From Confessions 
Incurable Collector 


By Desmond 
(Chapman & 
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AND HIS BROTHER” WITH SiR PETER NimMMoO. 
Silhouette (13in. x 10) cut by Edouart, about 127, with 
painted background. 


Coke 
Hall). 


adolescence often carries with it, and it remains to be seen 
from later books whether the author can tackle more mature 


emotions. 


From Doctor Dolittle’s Garden 
By Hugh Letting 
(Jonathan Cape). 
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HUGH LOFTING 


“HE CONDUCTED THEM TOWARDS 
THE HEAD OF THE STEPs.” 


The present novel makes it clear that, given 
a theme which moves him, he can express it 
adequately. He has a sense of character and 
he can draw unusual 'types with a few sharp 
strokes which make,them stand out vividly 
against the background of his canvas. Mr. 
Brophy will probably do more mature work than 
“ The Bitter End,” but none more sincere. 


THE SHADOW OF THE HAWK. 


By C. S. ForEsTER. 7s. 6d. net. 


(Bodley Head.) 

After the War, Major Royle, on returning to 
South America, found that his silver mine had 
been confiscated by the new upstart president, 
and after vain protests Royle became the leader 
of a small but desperate band of rebels. At 
first The Hawk, as he was known to his men, 
was all victorious, but the president enlisted 
German military science to his aid, and The 
Hawk met aspeedyend. His chief officer, Henry 
Dawkins, who is the hero of this novel, was 
transported to a loathsome island where phos- 
phate was collected by convict gangs. The giant 
Dawkins, biding his time, contrived to escape, 
bearing with him the chief contents of a priceless 
treasure chest. Arriving in England, he found 
himself a man of enormous wealth and adopted 
Nina, the orphan daughter of The Hawk. The 
story of Dawkins’s struggle to fit himself for 
a place in country society and of his endeavours 
to superintend the education of Nina is told with 
great skill and humour. But nothing could be 
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better than the grim description of the earlier days on 
the phosphate island. This is a book of very notable 
distinction. The author has a fine sense of style, and can 
write clear, crisp English that is a delight to read. His 
description and his characterisation are both of compelling 
interest. 


A WEST INDIAN PEPPER BOX. 


By Lreut.-CoLoneL T. R. St. JOHNSTON. 10s. 6d. 
(Philip Allan.) 

ODDITIES. 
By LieuT.-COMMANDER R. T. Goutp, R.N. 12s. 6d. 


(Philip Allan.) 


Radically though such 
oranges may differ, they 
have points in kinship, 
and so have these two 
attractive volumes, “‘A 
West Indian Pepper-Pot”’ 
and “ Oddities.”” In the 
material sense both are 
charming productions, ap- 
pearing under an imprint 
which in a single decade 
has come to be associated 
with material charm and | 
the touch of fine quality: | 
that of Messrs. Philip | 
Allan. Miss Eva Wilkins’s 
thirteen full- page illus- 
trations form delightfully 
idealised souvenirs of the 
warm picturesqueness of 
the West Indies, thereby 
enhancing the appeal of 
Colonel Johnston’s  thir- 
teen  story-sketches of 
West Indian life and 
character, of which the 
Secretary of State for the 
Dominions truly says in | 
his Foreword, that they 
are not only worth reading, 
but eminently readable. 
In quite other ways the eee. = 
many illustrations in (Philip Allan). 
Lieut.-Commander Gould’s 
“ Book of Unexplained 
Facts’ add to its interest. They have been chosen 
for their elucidatory and documentary value, and bring 
home to one the thrill and the realism of the mys- 
teries he sets forth with so much modest lucidity, with 
such pleasing avoidance of didacticism. Strictly speaking, 
the pieces of which these volumes consist are neither short 
stories nor essays. One feels that they are not fiction ; 
but they certainly are more than facts. They are happily 
selected fragments of life, admirably presented, and illu- 
mined by the imaginative insight, excellent good sense and 
sincere literary skill of their respective authors. It is a 
pleasure to handle them and a profitable pleasure to read 
them. The one conveys a sense of intimacy with the 
West Indian Isles and their peoples that could not be 
extracted from a dozen average guide-books, nor yet from 
some quite pretentious histories. The other—without a 
line of journalese or a moment’s boredom—puts one in 
possession of all the known facts connected with a string 
of such uncanny mysteries as the supposed Devil’s foot- 
prints in Devon, the unaccountable activities of corpses 
in a Barbados vault, the Mauritius wizard who could see 
approaching ships before ever their trucks crossed the 
horizon, vanishing ships on a Newfoundland iceberg, 
various disappearing islands, and other fascinating 
portents that have puzzled mankind. Differing as 
much as you please, both books are rare and refresh- 
ing fruits. 


refreshing fruits as apples and 
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PHILLIDA. 


By H.S. Rem. 7s. 6d. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Even if this book were about nothing in particular it 
would be a delight to read for its pure and elegant style. 
But Miss Reid has more than the mere trick of limpid 
writing; she has scholarship and the art of devising 
exciting situations for her hero, a pretty taste in villains 
and a prettier one for Puritan heroines, spiced with just a 
soup¢on of original sin. Here we have no superfluity of 
Phillidas, but precisely a brace of them, mother and 
daughter, and between them they very nearly blight the 
life of the sorely tried Mr. Carey. Nothing in the least 
pleasant, through their agency or otherwise, happens to 
him till he is well stricken in years and scarred by various 

mischances of fortune, 
who plays queer tricks 

, with her victim from 

', Gloucester to Great Benin. 
We cannot remember any 
other writer having gone 
to tropical Africa in the 
Commonwealth days for 
his or her mise en scéne, 
but Miss Reid’s art 
reconstructs all the 
archaic charm of such a 
| narrative as Knox’s 
“Historical Relation of 
Ceylon,’’ whose period is 
exactly contemporaneous. 
Miss Shaw’s dust-cover is 
delightfully in keeping, 
and assuredly represents 
the sampler Phillida the 
younger must have 
worked, though we are 
not told so, in the inter- 
vals of tending her poultry 
in the country after she 
had married her battered 
Mr. Carey. His most 
dramatic adventures are 
all here portrayed, in the 
lively convention of 
Jacobean “stump- 
work,”’ 


J. E. E. BESsLeR, CALLED OrRFFYREUsS. 


NOVELISTS ON THE NOVEL. 


By R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. 7s. 6d. 


(Noel Douglas.) 


It was a happy idea of Mr. Brimley Johnson’s to collect 
into a volume the things which the novelists have said 
about their art; though it is to be regretted that he saw 
fit to stop short with George Eliot. For in her day the 
questions of technique which have so preoccupied, not to 
say tortured, later writers—Stevenson and James, 
Conrad and Moore—had hardly yet begun to be asked. 
Fiction might be taken seriously—and George Eliot took 
it very seriously indeed, witness her scornful remarks, 
quoted by Mr. Johnson, on the ‘“‘ mind and millinery 
school ’’—but not on purely exsthetic grounds. ‘‘ The 
design of these my feigned stories,’ wrote the fantastic 
Duchess of Newcastle, who is Mr. Johnson’s first author, 
“is to present Virtue . . . to defend Innocency, to help 
the distressed and lament the unfortunate . . . to show 
that Vice is seldome crowned with Good Fortune”; and 
that of course was Richardson’s aim. Fielding’s prefaces, 
to which Mr. Johnson gives a third of his book, are so 
many apologetics, and it was not until Scott and Jane 
Austen that a story was thought worth telling just for its 
own sake. It is only Mary Mitford who strikes a really 
modern note with : “‘ I should like to see (a novel) undertaken 
without any plot at all.” 


FAMOUS WATER-COLOUR PAINTERS. 


By FRANK BRANGWYN. (Studio.) 


5s. 


Admirers of the luxuriant colouring and exotic flavour 
of Mr. Frank Brangwyn’s art will be a little disappointed, 
perhaps, by the colour reproductions of his water-colours 
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From Needlework Through the Ages 
By Mrs. Guy Antro»us (Mary Symonds) and L. Preece 
(Hodder & Stoughton). 


which have appeared in the first volume of a new series 
of art books, entitled ‘‘ Famous Water-Colour Painters.”’ 
The southern warmth of tone and richness of tint, the 
grandiose design this artist effects is more easy to convey 
in oil than in water-colour, and reproduction emphasises 
this fact. However, this consideration need not weigh 
leavy with Mr. Brangwyn, as it certainly does not seem 
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to do so with his enthusiastic following. Most of his 
triumphs have been achieved in this medium, and it is as 
a water-colourist that he first impressed himself on the 
public mind. The present volume contains eight typical 
Brangwyn studies—or rather, “ impressions,” for the ess- 
ence of this painter’s style is an appearance of spontaneity, 
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LINEN HANGING. THE SQUARE CENTRAL 
SUBJECT ENCLOSED IN A BORDER WITH A 
LATIN INSCRIPTION IS THE Nativity. 

(Herr Fritz 1k!é—German, 16th century.) 


the very antithesis of all the word “study” implies. 
Care has been taken to choose plates representative of 
his work as a whole, no easy task when the subject- 
matter ranges from ‘‘ Blast Furnaces, Hammersmith’”’ to 
a pastoral ‘‘ Caravan and Gypsies!” The® book contains, 
also, an introductory essay which combines biographical 
detail with appreciative criticism. 
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HOLLAND. 


By MARJoRIE Bowen. 7s. 6d. (Harrap.) 


Miss Bowen’s comprehensive ‘‘ survey” of Holland is a 
most valuable and attractive addition to the now sub- 
stantial collection of Kitbag Travel Books. How well she 
conjures up the radiance of those immense horizons of the 
Low Countries: ‘‘ The pale light that flows into every 
cranny of every 
object in a 
Dutch landscape 
is to the foreigner 
like an enchant- 
ment over this 
country made by 
human hands. 
Even on a wet, 
stormy day there 
is this luminous 
quality, which 
penetrates the 
clouds, flying 
swift and loose 
across the flats 
from sea to sea, 
and seems even 
to glimmer be- 
hind the cold, 
stinging ocean 
mists. This pale, 
fair sunlight 
gives the most 
enchanting 
effects of airy 
perspective... .” 
Miss Bowen 
touches with. in- 
formative grace on every subject likely to interest the 
discerning traveller, and, thanks to her geniune feeling for 
history and tradition, her book is literary in the best sense 
of that much abused word. The numerous photographs 
are a pleasing feature of a most companionable volume. 


From Holland 
By Marjorie Bowen 
(Kitbag Travel Books) 
(Harrap). 


SCOTS THEOLOGY IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


By Avex. McNair, M.A. With a Foreword by Professor 
A. A. Bowman, D.Lit.(Glasgow University). 6s. (Clarke.) 


To the Scots there has pertained not only a strongly 
marked religiousness but an amaz- 
ing interest in the refinements of 
theological thought, until theological 
orthodoxy has been in danger of 
driving into the background those 
gifts and graces of the Christian 
character which unquestionably 
bulk most largely in the teaching 
of the Master. It is in a heresy 
hunt, arising out of this disposition, 
that this book finds its origin—a 
heresy hunt which was directed 
against those who wished to liberate 
Scotland from the more oppressive 
forms of Calvinism. Prominent 
among those who worked for that 
end was Dr. James Morison, who 
became the founder of the Evan- 
gelical Union, within whose borders 
Dr. A. M. Fairbairn, afterwards 
Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford, commenced his 
ministry ; and among those who rallied to the Mori- 
sonian banner was the author of this book. This is not the 
place to discuss the position maintained, but the book 
centres in the prosecution of Dr. McGill for heretical views 


From Clothes : On and 
Off the Stage 
By Helena Chalmers 

(A ppleton). 


embodied in a volume of his entitled ‘‘ A Practical Essay 
on the Death of Christ,’’ which was indicted as ‘a book 
with heresy crammed,”’ but which nevertheless approached 
Jesus ‘‘ with an evident warmth of devout appreciation.” 
The various processes of the indictment of Dr. Gill need 
not be set forth here, especially as he in a measure recanted 
some of the propositions objected to. What is to be 
stressed—and it is stressed by Mr. McNair—is that Dr. Gill 
was a_ pioneer 
of the more 
liberal thought 
which delivered 
the Scottish 
Churches from 
the hard and 
harsh theology 
which used 
to dominate 
them. If the 
Declaration 
Acts do _ not 
go all the way 
that he would 
desire, they 
are at any rate 
a “gesture” 
in that direc- 
tion. 


POETIC 
DICTION : 
A STUDY 
IN 
MEANING. 
(Faber & Gwyer.) 


ZEELAND WOMEN. 


By OWEN BARFIELD. 9s. 


Mr. Barfield has written a stimulating if rather difficult 
book, one which he expects, perhaps rightly, will provoke 
argument and disagreement. His concern is with words 
as the material of the poet’s art, and his main thesis is 
that there is a fundamental distinction between their 
“meaning ’’ and their dictionary definition. The essence 
of poetry, he holds, lies in movement; and though M. 
Bergson’s name does not appear in his index there is a 
close and obvious relation between his ideas and the French 
philosopher’s “‘ creative evolution.” Definitions fossilise, 
whereas ‘‘ meaning,’ as Mr. Barfield uses the term, is 
the very soul of the word. ‘The full meanings of 
words,” he says, “are flickering, 
iridescent shapes like flames—ever 
flickering vestiges of the slowly evolv- 
ing consciousness beneath them.” 
To every word such vital meaning 
originally belonged, before precise 
definition was intellectually imposed 
on it, and it is the business of poetry 
to be perpetually renewing meaning. 
‘‘ Without the continued existence 
of poetry, without a steady influx of 
new meaning into language, even the 
knowledge and wisdom which poetry 
herself has given in the past must 
wither away into a species of me- 
chanical calculation. Great poetry 
is the progressive incarnation of 
life in consciousness.”’ Mr. Barfield 
gives precision to his argument 
by tracing the history of the use of 
certain words in poetry and discusses, in relation to it, 
such questions as metaphor, archaism, ‘ strangeness,” 
and the difference between prose and poetry. He has 
written a book which is packed with careful and subtle 
thought expressed with great distinction of style. 
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BARRIE 


Hodder and Stoughton have the honour to announce the immediate publication 
in their Uniform Edition of the Plays of J. M. Barrie of 


PETER PAN 


with a newly written introduction by the author, entitled “‘ Dedication: To the Five” 
Cloth, 5/- net. Leather, 7/6 net 


Also in preparation, to be published before Christmas, a 


ONE VOLUME EDITION 


: OF THE PLAYS OF 


BARRIE 


; This volume comprises the following Plays :—PETER PAN—MARY ROSE—THE ADMIRABLE CRICHTON—DEAR BRUTUS 
, —QUALITY STREET—WHAT EVERY WOMAN KNOWS-—A KISS FOR CINDERELLA—ALICE SIT-BY-THE-FIRE— 
THE OLD LADY SHOWS HER MEDALS—-THE NEW WORD—BARBARA’S WEDDING—A WELL-REMEMBERED 
VOICE—THE TWELVE-POUND LOOK--PANTALOON—ROSALIND—THE WILL—SHALL WE JOIN THE LADIES ? 


Cloth, 21/- net. Leather, 30/- net 
HODDER AND STOUGHTON LTD., PUBLISHERS, LONDON 
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NATURE THE MATERIALS ..... SCIENCE THE EXQUI 


RIPPLE 
BLUE -GREEN 


RIPPLE - ROSE 
RIPPLE - OLIVE 


SITE COLOURINGS 


yor 


At last—after years of patient research— 
Waterman’s have discovered the secret of pro- | 
ducing vulcanised rubber in colours. The — 
discovery is of world-wide importance because ~ 
pen purchasers all over the world can now ~ 
exercise their taste in colours without sacrificing — 
the supreme advantages of vulcanised rubber. 
The new series of Waterman’s hére illustrated 
are the most beautiful coloured pens ever 
produced. The ripple markings are exquisite 
and the colour effect delightful beyond de- — 
scription. See them at any Stationer’s and 
remember, as you admire their beauty, that 
they are as good as they are beautiful—the 
World's most efficient fountain pens, supreme 
in every pen quality. 

Three new styles: Ripple Blue-Green, Ripple Rose, — 


and Ripple Olive ; each in two sizes. Gold lip mounts, | 
and clip cap. Pencils to match. 


Pens No. 92, 25/- No. 94, 30/- | 
Pencils No. 91, 7/6 No. 95, 10/6 


OF STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS 
L. G. Sloan, Ltd., Che Pen Corwer Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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